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LONDON : 
OFFICE OF THE MONTH, 48, SOUTH ST., GROSVENOR SQ. 
Loxpox: BURNS AND OATES. — Duniin: M. H. GILL AND SON, 
AGENTS FoR AMERICA: THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


Price Two Shillings. 


All rights of translation and reproduction reserved. 





Now ready. Svo. pp. 680. Price 16s. 


GROUNDWORK OF ECONOMICS. 


By C. S&S DEVAS. 


LONDON: LONGMANS AND CO. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


A PERSONAL VISIT 
TO DISTRESSED IRELAND. 


By RICHARD F. CLARKE, S.]., 
Formerly Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford. 


LONDON: BURNS AND OATES, 





Lamplough’s PYRETIC SALINE. 


EFFERVESCING AND TASTELESS. 
Forming a most Invigorating, Vitalizing, and Refreshing Beverage. 

Gives instant relief in HEADACHE, SEA or BiILious SICKNESS, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, 
LASSITUDE, HEARTBURN, and FEVERISH CoLps, and prevents and quickly relieves or cures the 
worst form of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGLE, and other FEVERS, Prickty Heat, 
SMALLPOX, MEASLES, ERUPTIVE OR SKIN COMPLAINTS, and various other Altered Conditions 
of the Blood. 

The testimony of Medical Gentlemen and th e he rofessional Press has been unqualified in praise 
of LAMPL "OU GH’S PYRETIC SALINE, sessing most important elements calculated to 
restore and maintain health with perfect vigour of i ods and mind. 


In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 1ls., and 21s. each, 


LAMPLOUGH’S CONCENTRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP, 
A PERFECT LUXURY, 
Forms with the addition of Pyretic Saline, a m« st delicious and invige orating beverage. 


In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, at 2s. and 4s. 6d. each. 


H. Lamplough, 113, Holborn Hill, London, E.C, 
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ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE, 


OLD HALL GREEN, HERTFORDSHIRE. 





PRESIDENT—THE VERY REV. P. FENTON. 
VICE-PRESIDENT—REV. WILLIAM LLOYD. 


The College is situated within thirty miles of London, on the main road to Cambridge. The 
nearest station is Standon (about a mile and a quarter distant) on the Great Eastern Railway. 

The courses of studies are variously adapted for (1) candidates to the priesthood, (2) those who 
are destined for the learned profession or for careers involving competitive examinations, and 
(3) those who are intended for commercial life. 

For the COMMERCIAL or MODERN division great stress will be laid on précis writing, short 
hand, mental arithmetic, and English composition. 

For the CLASSICAL and SCIENTIFIC division the College is affiliated to the London University. 
In addition to the ordinary staff, the following distinguished men have kindly undertaken to deliver 
regular courses of Lectures in their respective subjects :-— 

Jurisprudence—Sir GEORGE Bowyer, Bart., D.C.L. 

Connection between Science and Religion—Rev. RK. F. CLARKE, F.L.S. 

Biology—Prof. St. GEORGE MIvart, F.R.S. 

Chemistry—Prof. F. S. BARFF, M.A., Cantab. 

Botany—J. BRITTEN, Esq., F.L.S., Editor of 7xymen’s Journal of Botany. 

Zoology—JAMES FE. HARTING, Esq., F.Z.S., F.L.S., Editor of Z7%e Zoologist. 

Great attention will be paid to constant drilling, which will be under the supervision of a 
resident drilling-master. 

Adjoining the College is St. Hugh’s Preparatory School for Boys of seven vears and 
upwards. An experienced matron superintends all that relates to the health and comfort of the 
children. The Vice-President of St. Hugh’s, Rev. Fenwick Skrimshire, undertakes the 
discipline and religious education of the children. 


FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE VERY REV. THE PRESIDENT. 





FoR MILITARY EDUCATION CANDIDATES FOR SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, 
AND COMMISSIONS THROUGH THE MILITIA. 


BLENHEIM HOUSE, 


9, LEYLAND ROAD, LEE, KENT, BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
FOUR MINUTES WALK FROM LEE STATION. 


REV. E. VON ORSBACH, late Tutor to their Highnesses the Princes of Thurn and Taxis, 
assisted by a Staff of able and experienced Masters, prepares Gentlemen for Military Examinations, 


Tutorial Staff :— 
Principal n ‘ P ° Rev. E. von Orsbach. 
Preliminary Subjects The Principal and L. Davies, Esq. 
Higher Mathematics. ‘ G. Merrit Reeves, Esq., M.A.; 13th 
Wrangler, 1873; late Scholar of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Trigonometry, Algebra, Euclid ‘ T. A. Pease, Esq. 
English Literature and — F. A. Prout, Esq., B.A. Oxon. 
Latin and Greek . . ° The Principal. 
French Language Mons. Victor Lemaire, Bachelier és 
Lettres et és Sciences. 
German Language . The Principal. 
Experimental Science, Geology, and 
Physical Geography ° ‘ T. Morris, Esq. 
Political Geography The Principal. 
Geometrical and Freehand Drawing T. A. Pease, Esq. 
Drill and Fencing . : ° ; Sergeant C. B. Cunningham, R.A. 


The pupils have the privilege of daily Mass in the house. 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL. 
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Charles Eason’s 


EDITIONS OF 


CATHOLIC PRAYER BOOKS. 


(Published under Episcopal approbation.) 


1S) 





The Garden of the Soul. A Manual of Spiritual Exercises 
and Instructions. Revised and improved. Containing all additional Devotions 
in general use. Five different editions, with and without Epistles and Gospels. 
From 6d. upwards. 


The Key of Heaven. Or,a Manual of Prayer. By the late 
Rt. Rev. J. MurpPHy, Catholic Bishop. Containing Indulgenced Prayers, Stations 
of the Cross, and other Devotions. With and without Epistles and Gospels. 
Six different editions. From 6d. upwards. 


The Manual of Catholic Piety. By the late Rev. W. Gana, 
O.S.A. Revised and improved. Containing new Prayers and Devotions to the 
Sacred Heart, Hymns, &c. With and without Epistles and Gospels. Five 
different editions. From 6d. upwards. 


The Treasury of the Sacred Heart. A New Manual of 
Prayer. Containing new Litanies, Acts of Devotion, and Indulgenced Prayers 
in honour of the Sacred Heart. 18mo. 740 pages. From 2s. 6d. upwards. 

The same, with Epistles and Gospels. Abridged. Royal 32mo. Is. 6d. 
upwards. 

The Manual of Catholic Devotion. For Private Use, and 
the Services of the Church. 48mo. With and without Epistles and Gospels. 
From 4d. upwards. 

The Path to Paradise. New edition, revised and improved. 
With Illustrations of the Mass, Stations of the Cross, &c. Three different 
editions. From 2d., 4d., 6d. 

Holy Childhood. A Book of Simple Prayers and Instructions 


for Little Children. Large type edition, with illustrations. Royal 32mo. From Is. 
The same. Demy 32mo. 6d., Is., 1s. 6d. 


De Segur’s Works for Little Children. 


1. The Child Jesus. 4. On Prayer. 
2. On Temptation and Sin. 5. On Confession. 
3. On Holy Communion. 6. On Piety. 


In paper covers, each 3d. Cloth, 6d. Complete in one volume, cloth, Is. 6d. 


Child’s Book of the Passion. A Simple Explanation of the 


Passion of our Lord. Paper covers, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 
Several of the above are to be had on common paper for cheap distribution. 


Lists to be had on application. 


Dustin: CHARLES EASON, 85, MippLe Appey STREET. 





THE TRADE SUPPLIED BY WILLIAMS anp BUTLAND, 13, Duke STREET, 
West SMITHFIELD, LonpoN; anD COCHRAN anp Co., 32, CaBLE STREET, 
LIVERPOOL. 
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FOR FAMILY READING. 





The Christian Father: what he should be, and what he should 
do. Together with a Collection of Prayers suitable to his condition. From the German 
of Rev. W. CRAMER by Rev. L. A. LAMBeR?r. With an Introduction by Right Rev. 
S. V. Ryan, D.D., C.M., Bishop of Buffalo. Fifth edition. Paper, Is. 6d. ; maroquette, 
2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 


The Christian Mother: The Education of her Children and 


her Prayer. Translated from the Original of Rev. W. CRAMER, bya Father of the Society 
of Jesus. Ninth edition. 32mo, extra cloth, 3s. 


A Sure Way to a Happy Marriage. A Book of Instructions 
for those Betrothed and for Married People. From the German. By Rev. Epwarp I. 
TAYLOR. Revised edition. Paper, 2s.; maroquette, 3s.; cloth, 4s. 

Golden Sands. Third Series. Translated from the French 
by Miss ELLA MCMAHON. 32mo, cloth, 4s. 

Ditto. Fine edition, illustrated. Large square 8vo, 8s. 


The Monk’s Pardon. A Historical Romance of the Time of 


Philip IV. of Spain. Translated from the French of RAouL pE NAVERY by ANNA T. 
SADLIER. 1I2mo, cloth, 6s. 


Names that live in Catholic Hearts: Memoirs of Cardinal 
Ximenes—Michael Angelo—Samuel de Champlain—Archbishop Plunkett—Charles Carroll 
—Henri Laroche Jacuelein—Simon de Montfort. By Miss A.T.SADLIER. 12mo, cloth, 
4s. 6d. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS TO THE HOLY APOSTOLIC SEE, 
NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, AND ST. LOUIS. 








COUNT MATTEI’S ELECTRO-HOMEOPATHIC REMEDIES, 
C. LECOMTE, 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM AND THE COLONIES, 


St. MARY’S COTTAGE, 
ST. ANN’S ROAD, STAMFORD HILL, LONDON, N. 





Price of Remedies— 
GLOBULES, rod. per 100, sold only in Tubes, containing 100, 150, 200. 


ELECTRICITIES in % oz. Bottles, 1s. 8d.; 1 oz. Bottles, 3s. 4d. Smalk 
Bottles, 9d. each. Also Bottles at 2s. 


THE REMEDIES ARE NEVER SOLD WHOLESALE. 





COUNT MATTEIS BOOK. 
Principles of Electro-Homceopathy. Post free, 3s. 
The Monitor of Electro-Homceopathy. Periodical published twice 


amonth. 6s. 8d. per annum, 7s. 8d. per post. 
The New Science, or End of Palliatives. 7d. per post. 
The Vade Mecum. 41d. per post. 


Ten per cent. Discount for Cash allowed to the Clergy and Religious Communities 
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Burns & Oates’ New List. 


Just out. 
NEW WORK BY CARDINAL MANNING. 
THE ETERNAL PRIESTHOOD. Cloth, 5s. 





CONTENTS : 
CHAP. CHAP. 
I. The Nature of Priesthood. X. The Value of a Priest’s Time. 
II. The Powers of the Priesthood. | XI. The Priest’s Sorrows. 
III. The Three Relations of the Priesthood. XII. The Priest under False Accusations. 
IV. The Obligations to Sanctity in the Priest- XIII. The Priest’s Friend. 
hood. XIV. The Priest as Preacher. 
V. The Instrumental Means of Perfection in XV. The Priest’s Liberty. 
the Priesthood. XVI. The Priest’s Obedience. 
VI. The End of the Priest. XVII. The Priest’s Rewards. 
VII. The Priest’s Dangers. XVIII. The Priest’s House. 
VIII. The Priest’s Helps. | XIX. The Priest’s Life. 
IX. The Pastoral Office a Source of Confidence. XX. The Priest’s Death. 


A Treatise on the True Devotion to the Blessed Virgin. 


By the Venerable Servant of God, LOUIS MARIE GRIGNON DE MONTFORT. 
Translated from the original French by FREDERICK WILLIAM FABER, D.D. 


Third Edition. Cloth, 1s. 6d. (Nearly ready). 


St. Francis de Sales: Four Essays on the Life and Writings of. 
By the Rev. H. B. MAcKAy, O.S.B. Wrapper, Is. 


The Parochial Hymn Book. Containing Music and Words. 
Compiled by the Rev. A. POLICE. Demy 8vo, Cloth, 6s. 6d. net. Words for 
ditto, price Is. net. 


Growth in the Knowledge of our Lord. Meditations for 
Every Day in the Year, exclusive of those for Festivals, Days of Retreat, &c. 
Adapted from the Original of Abbé de BRANDT. By a “DAUGHTER OF 
THE CROss.” 

THE COMPLETE SET OF FIVE VOLUMES NOW READY. 

This Work bears the /mprimatur of his Eminence the Cardinal-Archbishop of 
Westminster, and has received the approbation of his Lordship the Bishop 
of Salford. 

Vols. I., II., III., IV., and V., each 7s. 

The complete set of Five Volumes to Subscribers will be 22s. 6d., payable in advance 
to the Publishers. The Subscription List will continue open for two months 
after publication. 


What sort of man was Martin Luther? A Word or 
two on his Fcurth Centenary. By W.H. ANDERDON, S.J. Price 3d. 


Clifton Tracts. New Edition. Cloth extra, complete in Two 
Volumes, gs. Life of Luther. Tract No. 66, 2d. 


Our Lady’s Dowry; or, How England Gained and Lost that 
Title. A Compilation by the Rev. T. E. BRIDGETT, of the Congregation of the 
Most Holy Redeemer. Cloth, gs. 


Institutions Liturgiques. Par le R. F. Dom Prosper 
GUERANGER, Abée de Solesmes. Déuxiéme Edition. Tome Troisi¢tme. Suivis 
de la Lettre a Monseigneur l’Archevéque de Reims sur le Droit de la Liturgie. 
One vol., 8vo, Ios. 








Granville Mansions, 28, Orchard Street, London, W. 
AND 63, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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Burns & Oates’ New List. 


BOOKS FOR NOVEMBER, MONTH OF THE HOLY SOULS: 


wn 








Helpers of the Holy Souls. By the late Rev. C. B. Garsinr. 1s. 
Purgatory, Octave for the Souls in, and Novena of the Immaculate 


Conception. 2d. 

Do., Treatise on. By St. CarHarine or Genoa. With Preface 
by Cardinal MANNING. Cloth, Is. 

Do. Surveyed; or, a Particular Account of the Happy and 
yet Thrice Unhappy State of the Souls there. From the edition of 1663. Edited 
by Rev. Father ANDERDON, S.J. 3s. 

Do., Devotions for the Souls in. Fourth Edition. 
To which are added, A Way of Hearing Mass for the Dead, and the Doctrines 
of Suarez on Purgatory. By the Rev. Father RAWEs, D.D., S.H.G. Cloth, 2s. 

Prisoners of the King, a Bock of Thoughts on the Doctrine of 
Purgatory. By the Rev. H.J. COLERIDGE, S.J. New edition. 3s. 6d. 
Month of November, dedicated to the Holy Souls in Purgatory. 

Compiled from various sources by the Franciscan Fathers (Stratford). Wrapper. 6d. 
Tickets, Devotional, for Every Day in the Year. In 
Monthly Packets. 4d. per packet, sent free by post. November: The Souls in 
Purgatory. December: The Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 


CHRISTMAS, 1883. | 


BURNS AND OATES have just received a large assortment of “ BAMBINOS,’ 
beautifully modelled in wax and coloured, which are now on view in their Show Room 
The sizes and prices are as follows : 


2% in. figure mounted on a decorated stand a : a oe. 
3% ” ” ” . . 4s. 6d. 
4 ” ” ” . . 5s. 6d. 
56 a ss - : » gs Od. 
9'2 ” ” ” . - 235. 

12 ” 7” 9 . e 30s. 

12 (without stand) : . 18s. 6d. 
20 57s. 6d. 


CRIB SETS, 
Consisting of Three, Five, Eleven, or Thirteen Figures, in strong Composition, Plain or 
Decorated, from 6s. to. £30. 

An immense variety on view from the 1oth of November. An Inspection invited. 
N.B.—Early Orders are solicited. 

Vestments 
Made from the most approved Roman and Gothic shapes. 

A Low Mass Set, made of good damask, trimmed with silk laces, and lined with 
alpaca, from £2 I0s. Or the Five Sets, viz., White, Red, Green, Purple, and Black, 
from £12. 

Copes, Humeral Veils, Dalmatics, Stoles, &c., at proportionate prices. 
Stations of the Cross. 

A variety of specimens in Oleograph, Oil Paintings, and Bas-Relief, may be seen in 
the Showroom. 

Statues 

Of every description in Stone, Terra Cotta, Wood, Carton, Pierre, and Plaster. 
Photographs on application. 








Granville Mansions, 28, Orchard Street, London, W. 
: AND 63, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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Liebig’s Extract of Meat & Malt Wine 


(COLEMAN’S). 
A DELICIOUS BEVERAGE AND TONIC, 


Made from Port Wine, Liebig’s Extract of Meat, and Extract of Malt; Nutritious, Strengthening, 
Stimulating, Flesh-forming, and Health-restoring ; suitable for the Robust in Health as well as the 
Invalid. Strongly recommended by the Med lical Faculty. An immediate benefit is experienced 
after taking it; the Frame is invigorated, and no ill-effects follow. 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONIALS FROM MEDICAL MEN AND OTHERS. 


Rowley House, 
Aldeburgh, Suffolk, 
Oct. 16, 1882. 
Gentlemen,—I have much pleasure in testifying 
to the good result to be obtained through the use 
of your ‘‘ Liebig’s Extract of Meat and Malt Wine.” 
I have used it with considerable benefit in the case 
of my own child, and consider it a very valuable 
dietetic agent. 
I remain, Gertlemen, 
Yours respectfully, 
FENWICK HELE, M.R.C.S., L.S.A. 


Cleveland House, 
Bowes Park, 
Dec. 2, 1882. 
Messrs. Coleman and Co. 

Gentlemen,—I have used your ‘‘ Liebig’s Extract 
of Meat and Malt Wine” (Coleman's), and can 
bear testimony to its value in all cases of general 
and stomach debility. Where there is waste of 
body—as in the period of convalescence from illness 
of a wasting character—I believe it to be an invalu- | 
able remedy. I shall certainly prescribe it exten- | 
Sively. I am, Gentlemen, yours truly, | 

> E. HOCKEN, M.D., M.B., M.R.C.S 


Sept. 1, 1882. 
Mr. Merry, of Shottesham, thanks Messrs. 
Coleman for the bottle of ‘‘ Liebig’s Preparation,” 
and will omit no opportunity of recommending it 
to his patients, and to general and permanent 
invalids. 





Sudbury, Suffolk, 
Sept. 13, 1880. 
Messrs. Coleman and Co. 

Gentlemen,—I am much pleased with your 
preparation of ‘‘ Extract of Meat and Malt Wine,” 
having tried it in several cases of debility. I can 
recommend it as an easily assimilated food and 
tonic, and of special use in cases of Consumption. 

Yours truly, 
J. SINCLAIR HOLDEN, M.D. 


Hertford, 
Nov. 15, 1882. 
Messrs. Coleman and Co. 

Gentlemen,—I have tasted and recommended 
your Extract of Meat and Malt Wine which you 
were good enough to send to me, and I have much 
pleasure in informing you that it gives great satis- 
faction. You have a good Agent in this town, viz 
Mr. Lines. Yours faithfully, 

THOMAS ODELL, M.R.C.S., Ke. 





Harpenden, Nov. 23, 1882 

Messrs. Coleman and Co. 
Gentlemen,—1l am obliged for sample of your 
Wine. I have used it for one of my children, and 
have recommended a patient to make a trial of it, 


| and he has promised to procure some and do so. 


Very truly yours, 
F. R. SPACKMAN, M.R.C.S. 





Sir,—A short time since I was induced by the 
novelty of the title to send for a bottle of your 
Liebig’s Extract of Meat and Malt Wine. 1 was 
perfectly acquainted with the value of the Extractum 
Carnis, and not quite a stranger to the invigorating 
and fortifying properties of Malt Wine, and there- 
fore felt a natural curiosity to test them when com- 
bined. 

Men who work hard, as I do, not muscular hard 
work, but that which is quite as exhausting, viz., 
brain work, very often experience the need of, and 
have sometimes an almost irresistible craving for, a 
‘“‘ pick-me-up,” and very often the panacea for a 
time of lassitude and that state of mind which 
renders work irksome, are alcoholic stimulants, the 
use of which must, sooner or later, end disastrously. 

The man who can furnish a remedy, sure, certain, 


; and harmless, for the lassitude which follows con- 
| stant brain-work is a benefactor of his species, and 


may be said to have added many years of usefulness 
to the lives of useful men. 
Your Extract is a success, and when more gene- 


| rally known, will be used by all toilers of the mind. 


Yours faithfully, 
Norwich, Feb. 23, 1881. O. D. RAY. 


23, 





Queen's Crescent, 
Haverstock Hill, London, 
March 5, 1881. 
Dear Sir,—Some time since, being greatly fatigued 
with overwork and long hours at business, my 
health (being naturally delicate) became very indif- 


| ferent. I lost all energy, strength, and appetite, 


and was so weak as to be scarcely able to walk. 

As you are aware, I sent fcr a dozen of your 
Extract of Meat and Malt Wine, which, in a few 
days, pulled me up marvellously. Three or four 
glasses of it daily have quite alte red and restored 
me to better health than ever, ‘‘ without the assist- 
ance of a doctor.” 

I am now giving it to my son, twelve years of 
age, whom we have always thought consumptive, 


and from a puny, ailing boy, he seems to be fast 


growing into a strong healthy lad. 

Enclosed you have cheque. Please send me two 
dozen of the ‘‘ Extract.” With thanks for your 
prompt attention to my last, 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
GEORGE A. TYLER. 


Pints, 30s. per doz.; Quarts, 50s. per doz. Carriage paid to any railway station 


in Beant Britain. Sample Bottle sent for 33 stamps. P.O.O. payable to 


Coleman and Co., Muspole Street, Norwich. 
Lonpon OFFICE: 151, CANNON STREET, E.C. 


Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom, in Bottles, 
2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each. Ask for Coleman’s Liebig’s Extract of Meat and Malt Wine, 


and ‘‘ see that you get it.” 
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R. Washbourne’s List. 



































Month of the Souls in Purgatory. Meditations. Translated from the 


French of Rev. Father RICARD. Is. 
The Doctrine of Purgatory. By Rev. W. MarsHALL. 1s. 
Souls in Purgatory. By Abbot Burper. 34d. 
Indulgenced Prayers for Souls in Purgatory. 100 for 1s. 2d. ‘ 
St. Liguori’s Prayers for the Holy Souls in Purgatory. 100 for 1s. 2d. 
Indulgenced Prayers for the Rosary of the Holy Souls. 100 for 4s. 
Burial of the Dead. In Latin and English. Clear type edition. Cloth, rs. ; 


roan, Is. 6d. 


A Friendly Voice; or the Daily Monitor. By the Author of “Golden 
Sands.” 6d. 


Alban Butlers Lives of the Saints. Selected and Edited by the 


Right Rev. Mgr. GopDARD. Cloth, 5s. 
Ora pro Nobis; or, Tristram’s Friends. By Rev. F. Drew. 1s. 


The Present State of the Church in England. Seventeen Paragraphs by 
Lord BRAYE, Just ready. 


Life of Albertus Magnus. By Rev. Father Dixon. tos. 6d. Cheap 
Edition, 5s. 


Threshold of the Catholic Church. A Course of Plain Instructions for 
those entering her Communion. By the Rev. J. B. BAGSHAWE, D.D., Author of 
“The Credentials of the Catholic Church.” New Edition in the press. Price only Is. ; 
post free, Is. 3d. 


Cardinal Bellarmine on the Psalms. Translated by Archdeacon 
O’SULLIVAN. Ios. 6d. 
St. Bonaventure’s Life of St. Francis of Assisi. Translation. 3s. 6d. 


The Consoler ; or, Pious Thoughts for all who are afflicted. From the French 
of Pere LAMBILOTTE. By Abbot BURDER. 4s. 6d. . 


Confidence in the Mercy of God. From the French of Mgr. LANcuet. 
By Abbot BURDER. 3s. 


Easy Way to God. From the Latin of Cardinal Bona. By Father CoL.ins. 3s. 


Spiritual Conferences on the Mysteries of Faith and the Interior Life. 
By Rev. Father COLLINS. §s. 


Legends of the Thirteenth Century. By Rev. Father Couns. 3s. 


Prayers for Communion, for Children: Preparation, Mass before Communion, 
Thanksgiving. Id. 


Principles of the Religious Life. By Rev. Canon Doytz, O.S.B. 14s. 
Electricity and Magnetism. By Amcycianus. 6s. 6d. 
Vesper Psalms and Magnificat for all Sundays and Feast Days throughout 


the Year. Set to Harmonized Chants for alternate singing with the Gregorian Tones, 
3s. cash, post free, 1s. 9d. 





Complete Catalogue of my Books and American Importations Post Free, 


R. WASHBOURNE, 18, Paternoster Row, London. 
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A.%.D. 6. 
MOUNT ST. MARYS COLLEGE, 


CHESTERFIELD, DERBYSHIRE. 


Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 





This College provides a thoroughly sound classical and commercial education 
at avery moderate Pension. The course of studies is directed to Matriculation 
at the London University. The College is situated nine miles from Sheffield, 
seven miles from Chesterfield, and one mile from Eckington Station (N.M.R.). 

For particulars apply to the Rector, Rev. Joun CLayton, Mount St. Mary’s, 
Chesterfield ; Rev. Perer GALLWEy, 111, Mount Street, London; Rev. JAMEs 
Criare, 8, Salisbury Street, Liverpool; Rev. W. Lawson, Portsmouth Street, 
Manchester; Rev. Taomas HI Lt, Trenchard Street, Bristol. 


ST. CHARLES’ COLLEGE, 


ST. CHARLES’ SQUARE, NOTTING HILL, W. 





Founded by H. E. the Cardinal Archbishop, and conducted by the Oblates of St. Charles, 
assisted by competent Professors. 


For particulars apply to the Rector, the Very Rev. R. Butler, D.D.; the Very Rev. Father 
Superior of the Oblates of St. Charles, St. Mary of the Angels’, Bayswater; or the Very Kev. 
Canon Johnson, D.D., Archbishop’s House, Westminster. 

The Oblate Fathers take charge of the moral and intellectual training of the Day Scholars 
equally with that of the Resident Students. 





ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, OSCOTT, 
ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE. 


STUDENTS ARE. PREPARED FOR THE ARMY, THE NAvy, AND THE PROFESSIONS. 
For Terms, &c., apply to the President, as above. 





ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, CLAPHAM, S.W. 


The College Course includes the classics, modern languages, and commercial subjects. Special 
attention is paid in the Senior class to physics, chemistry, and the higher mathematics. 

The .Course_ prepares for the London University, and for the Preliminary Professional 
Examinations. Tnere is a Preparatory Department for Junior boys. 





ACADEMY OF ST. PAULINUS, 
CATTERICK, YORKSHIRE. 


Cand‘dates prepared for the London Matriculation, Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Durham Locals, Medical and Legal Preliminaries, Civil Service, Government, 
Science and Art, and other Public Examinations. 


A List of upwards of Three Hundred successful Pupils sent from this 
School to these Examinations may be had on application to the Principal, 
Mr. SKELLON. 
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ONVENT OF NOTRE DAME, 
CLAPHAM COMMON, 


NEAR LONDON. 
The Course of Studies includes thorough 
Religious Instruction, and all the branches of 


a sound English education, together with Modern | 


Languages, Music and Drawing. 

Young Ladies whose parents desire it are 
prepared for the University and Preceptors’ 
Local Examinations. 

The pupils sent up in 1880, 1881-2, passed 
the Oxford Senior and Junior Examinations with 
special distinction in French. 


RANCISCAN CONVENT oF 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, 
Portobello Road, Bayswater, W. 
Under the special patronage of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster. 

The Religious of this Community receive a 
limited number of young ladies for education. 
The terms for the course are £50 per annum, 
which comprises all the usual branches of a 
sound English education, in which Latin, 
French, German, and every kind of needlework, 
are included. Music, drawing, and dancing are 
extras. The recreation grounds are spacious, 
and the locality a most healthy one. Children 
remaining at School for the Summer Vacation 
are taken to the sea-side. 

For further particulars apply to the Mother 
Abbess. 


THE 


Jesus, from St. 


(Sera NOTRE DAME DE 
SION, 
Sion House, 17, 18, 19, 20, Powis Square, 
Bayswater, W. 
Under the Patronage of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster. 





The Religious of Notre Dame de Sion receive 
a limited number of Young Ladies as Boarders 
or Day Pupils. French is generally spoken. 
London masters attend. The houses are spa- 
cious, and in an open and healthy situation. 
Terms, 36 guineas per annum. 

A Middle School for Day Scholars is attached 
to the Convent, but is entirely separated from 
the Ladies’ School. 

For further particulars, apply to the Rev. 
Mother Superior, Sion House, Powis Square, 
Bayswater. 





ONVENT SCHOOL, MARK 
CROSS, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 





Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Child 
Leonard’s-on-Sea. The pension 
is £18 per annum. Inclusive terms. Music, 
15s. per quarter. Entrance Fee, £1 Is. 





OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA 





(ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS), 
The best and only certain remedy ever discovered for Preserving, 
Strengthening, Beautifying, 
HAIR, WHISKERS, OR MOUSTACHES, 
And Preventing them Turning Grey. 
PRICE 3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s.5 PER BOTTLE. 
C. & A. OLDRIDGE, 
22, WELLINGTON STREET, 
And all Chemists and Perfumers. 


For Children it is invaluable, as it forms the basis of a magnificent 
head of hair, prevents baldness in mature age, and obviates the use of 


or Restoring the 


STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


dyes and poisonous restoratives. 








THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS & OINTMENT 


These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of all 
ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, REGULATE, 
and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINTMENT is unequalled 
for the cure of Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, Sores and Ulcers. Possessed 
of these REMEDIES, every Mother has at once the means of curing most 
complaints to which herself or Family is liable. 


N.B.—Advice Gratis at 533, Oxford Street, London, daily between the hours of 11 and 4, 
or by letter. 
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ESTABLISHED 1730. 


Prize Medal Wax Candles with Platted Wicks. Patented. 


2s. 2d. and 2s. per Ib. 


Prize Medal Vegetable Candles for Church use. 


Is. 5d., Is. 3d., and Is. 1d. per Ib. 


N.B.—Twopence per Ib. on Wax, and on penny per Ib. on Vegetable Candles charged extra if credit 
be taken over three months. 


Vegetable Oil for Sanctuary Lamps. 
(Selected and Imported specially for this purpose). 
Pure Incense, with ordinary care, warranted to burn without flame, 
2s. 6d., 3s., 38. 6d., 4s., 6s., 8s., and Ios. per Ib, tin. 
Candles of every description, Night Lights, Oils, Starches, aud all other articles for domestic purposes. 
HOUSEHOLD and LAUNDRY SOAPS, well dried and fit for immediate use. 
Toilet Soaps of all kinds. 
THE REFINED PALE YELLOW SKIN SOAP, producing an agreeable softness to the skin, 
Is. per box containing five tablets. 


Religious Houses, Institutions, Schools, &c., placed upon the most favourable terms. Goods 


delivered free within the postal district, and carriage paid beyond it to the nearest country railway 
station on orders not less than £5 in value. 


For Price Lists, Diagrams, and full particulars, address 


FRANCIS TUCKER AND CO., 
18, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE; or, MANUFACTORY, 
KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 
The only Catholic Establishment in England for the Manufacture of Wax and Church Candles. 


VANHEEMS AND WHEELER, 


Exclusively Clerical Tailors. 


The only House in England which is conversant with the Roman formula in respect to the canonical 
dress of the Catholic Hierarchy. 


47, Berners Street, London, W. 
ALLAN ROYAL MAIL LINE. 














Direct Services between Liverpool, Quebec, Halifax, Boston, Portland, and Baltimore. 
The Steamers are among the largest, fastest, and most comfortable of ocean passenger ships. 
They are of unusual strength, being divided into seven water-tight and fire-proof compartments. 
They run alongside the railway train, and passengers and their luggage are transferred free. This 


exceptional advantage adds considerably to the popularity of the Line. 
The Allan Line has a well-earned reputation for the comfort and care bestowed on all classes of 


passengers. The Saloon accommodation is unsurpassed. 
Saloon Fares, #12 12s. to #22 Is. Intermediate, £ 8. 
Steerage as low as by any other Fast Line. 
Particulars can be obtained from Allan Brothers and Co., James Street, Liverpool; Allan 
Brothers and Co., Foyle Street, Londonderry ; J. and A. Allan, 70, Great Clyde Street, Glasgow. ! 
James Scott and Co., Queenstown. 
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THOMAS BAKER, 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL BOOKSELLER, 
20, GOSWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 





Established 1849. 


Commentaries on the Bible; Works of the Fathers, Schoolmen, and Church Historians ; 
Reformation Literature ; Devotional, Liturgical, and Controversial Works; and Books for the 
Clergy and Theological Students generally. 


Catalogues of Selections published periodically, and sent post-free on application. 
Special attention given to American, Colonial, and Foreign Orders. 





Mr. BARRAUD, 


263, Oxford Street, London, W. (Regent Circus). 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
ENLARGEMENTS, MINIATURES, &c. 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
Mr. RUSKIN, the greatest Art Critic of the age, writing of Mr. Barraud’s Portraits, says :— 


** They are extremely and singularly beautiful, and as pure Photography go as far as the art can at 
the present day, and I do not see that it can ever go much further.” 


GROUPS AND CHILDREN TAKEN INSTANTANEOUSLY. 


The Studio is approached by a Patent Lift, and ts the most perfect ever erected in this country. 
/ 2 3 





PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED, 


DUBLIN, 1865. PARIS, 1867, HONOURABLE MENTION INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 
VIENNA, 1873. 


BOOK BINDING, 


In the Monastic, Grolier, Maioli, and Illuminated Styles, 





In the most superior manner, by English and Foreign Workmen. 
: 


JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
36, CATHERINE STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 





WILLIAM LEWIS AND SON, 


Architects, Surveyors, Measurers and Valuers, 
and Land Agents, 


46%, STONEGATE, YORK. 
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Tus Union is formed to maintain the ancient marriage law of the land, and in 
particular to resist the legalisation of marriage with a wife’s sister. 

Its efforts are directed to organizing Committees throughout the United King- 
dom, to diffusing information by lectures, publications, and otherwise, on a subject 
on which public opinion has been much misled, to encouraging petitions to both 
Houses of Parliament, and to directing the attention of the Legislature to the true 
bearings of the question. A Ladies’ Committee has been formed to assist the Union. 

The whole principle on which the Marriage Law of this land is based is 
involved in the acceptance or rejection of the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. In all 
countries where the Marriage Law has been relaxed in this one particular, other 
relaxations have, after some lapse of time, been adopted ; in some countries not 
only may a woman marry her sister’s husband, and a man marry his brother's wife, 
and his wife’s niece, or, as in the State of New York, his wife’s daughter, but in 
others a man is freely permitted to marry his niece by blood. 
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arguments and considerations contained in them point to the same conclusion, 
represent in particulars only the mind of their respective authors. 

N.B.—A List of the Publications of the M.L.D.U., and other information, may 
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Martin Luther. 





Seems he a dove? His feathers are but borrowed, 
For he’s disposed as hateful as the raven. 
Is he alamb? His skin is surely lent him, 
For he’s inclined as are the ravenous wolves. 
Henry the Sixth, Part II. Act iii. 


PART THE FIRST. 
WHAT is this statue made of that Nebuchadnezzar has set up, 
and “unto the dedication” of which all the Protestant world 
has been invited to gather on the 1oth of the present month ? 
Is the idol all of current gold indeed, or is it only a hideous 
thing of base and hollow clay ? Who and what manner of man 
is this whom the King in the coming celebration is minded to 
honour? If I take part in it, which am I doing? Am I paying 
homage to a great and good man, whose birth has proved a 
blessing to mankind, or am I, on the contrary, only offering 
incense to a degraded being, whose career has been a bane to 
himself and a curse to his fellow-men ? In plain terms, which was 
Martin Luther, a good ora bad man, saint or demon, the accredited 
envoy of God for the salvation, or the willing tool of the devil 
for the ruin of souls? There is and there can be no escape 
from the alternative. If the Reformer is not a good, he is a 
very bad man; if he is not of God, then is he indeed of Beel- 
zebub, the prince of devils. Which is he? This is the question 
—a most pertinent question now that we are called upon to do 
honour to his memory—for which I have undertaken to furnish 
an answer. That answer is not far to seek, because an auto- 
biography of Luther might be without very much difficulty com- 
piled out of the materials bequeathed to us in his various writings 
by the Reformer himself. Judged, then, by the authentic 
record of his own words, he stands convicted out of his own 
mouth for a lecherous monk and fallen priest, who set himself 
up to teach what he knew to be error, and who, himself steeped 
. VOL, XXX. NOVEMBER, 1883. v 
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to the neck in vice, tolerated and even directly encouraged the 
most detestable sins in others. 

Not to weary the eye or distract the attention of the reader, 
as well as to economize the limited space allowed me, I shall 
forbear from giving references to the authorities for the nume- 
rous quotations which will be found in the following pages. It 
will perhaps be sufficient to say that, in addition to Audin’s 
well-known Life of Luther in three volumes, itself full of refer- 
ences, the accuracy of which, so far as I know, has never been 
called in question, I have availed myself largely of two most 
excellent works recently published in Germany, the titles of 
which are here appended in a note.’ I beg leave further, for con- 
venience’ sake, to divide my subject, in defiance of strict chrono- 
logical order, into a sketch, unavoidably brief and incomplete, 
of Luther’s private life, that chiefly which he led as monk, priest, 
and married man, and his public career as a Reformer. 


I, 


Martin Luther, or Ludher, or Luder, was born of poor 
peasant parents on November 10, 1483, exactly four hundred 
years ago. On the matriculation list of the University of Erfurt 
for the year 1501 figures, in the handwriting of the Rector, the 
name of Martin Ludher of Mansfeld. By the year 1502 the % 
had dropped from the name, which had become plain Luder. 
From this date up to 1516 the future Reformer appears to have 
signed himself indifferently Luder or Luther, as may be seen 
from five autograph letters preserved in the Vatican Library. 
Erasmus affirms that Luder was finally and for ever discarded 
in favour of Luther, because the former bears, amongst other 
unsavoury meanings in the Saxon dialect, one which implies 
riotous, wanton, and lewd living. Hans Luther and Margaret 
Lindemann, the Reformer’s parents, were, so most Protestant 
and some Catholic historians, Audin amongst the latter, inform 
us, a chaste and God-fearing couple. This may be true of their 
later years ; it is not quite clear that they were always so. A 
story, long current and uncontradicted in Germany, accounts 
for the birth of Martin Luther at Eisleben on the ground, that 


1 Martin Luther, Lebens und Charackterbild von ihm selbst gestichnet in seinen 
eigenen Schriften und Correspondenzen. Von Georg. G. Evers, friiher luterischer 
Pastor. 1. Die Herausforderung. Mainz: Verlag von Franz Kirchheim, 1883. 
Martin Luther's Leben, nach den diltessen und neuesten Geschichts-Forschungen, ver- 
fasst von Michael Hermann, Beneficiat in Grossmehring. Ingoldstadt : Gedruckt in 
der A. Ganghofer’schen Buchdruckerei, 1883. 
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Hans Luther had been forced to flee thither with his wife from 
Moéhra to escape justice for the murder of a peasant committed 
by him in the latter place. Moreover, one Launenberger, a 
Lutheran preacher, casts some doubt on the virtue of the Re- 
former’s parents by a positive assertion which he makes in a 
work euphoniously entitled Ze Romish Beelzebub, that Martin was 
born little more than five months after the marriage of his father 
and mother, the marriage having taken place at Whitsuntide 
and Luther having come into the world in the following 
November. Melanchthon, too, has left it upon record that often 
as he asked Luther’s mother to give him the exact date of her 
son’s birth, she could always recall the day and the hour, but 
never the exact year in which that important event befell. 
Luther himself confesses in a passage quoted from his complete 
works by Janssens (p. 67), that “God had made him in such 
wise,” that he had nothing for it but to endorse the sentiment 
contained in a little song of his mother’s, in which that lady is 
made to tell her husband that, if their neighbours look askance 
at them, they have none but themselves to thank for the un- 


pleasantness : 
Mir und dir ist Niemand hold, 


Das ist unser beider Schuld. 


The fact, if fact it is, that Luther was himself a bastard and his 
father a cut-throat, though it can in no wise reflect directly on 
the personal worth and character of the Reformer, may possibly 
go a little way, on the principle of “like father, like son,” to 
account for the presence in his moral being of some of those 
headlong passions, partly animal, partly spiritual, which were in 
after years to become so ungovernable. The slur upon his 
birth, if it exists, would also indicate a slight deviation from the 
ordinary course of God’s Providence, who in raising up men to 
go before His Face, to be His precursors, the preachers of His 
Word, the props and pillars of His Church, has been careful to 
keep their origin from the least taint of suspicion. Jeremiah 
and St. John the Baptist, to whom after his death the Reformer 
was compared by his panegyrists, were both sanctified by the 
Holy Ghost in their mother’s womb. Anyhow, the virtue of 
Hans Luther is not so indisputable, that we need make the fuss 
Mr. Froude makes of Hans’ opposition to his son’s entrance into 
a convent and subsequent promotion to the priesthood, all the 
less, indeed, that that opposition would seem, after all, to have 
been grounded not on any rooted dislike of “monks and 
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monkery,” but rather on a familiar knowledge and understanding 
of Martin’s real character and habits, which showed him to be 
plainly unfit for the life of religion and the priesthood. 
Luther had, by all accounts, a rough time of it in his child- 
hood. At home no less than at school he lived in constant 
fear of punishment. To this harsh treatment of the boy by 
parent and schoolmaster may perhaps be attributed the after 
moroseness of the man, who could never see the smile of a 
father, but only the frown of a judge, on the Face of God. 
From an elementary school at Mansfeld Luther passed in his 
fourteenth year to another at Magdeburg, and thence to a better 
than either at Eisenach. To defray the expenses of board, 
lodging, and tuition, he was often forced, like other schoolboys 
in those times, to sing in the streets. On one of these occasions 
his sweet young voice attracted the notice of a charitable lady, 
Ursula Cotta by name, who took the boy into her house and 
cared for him. It was at the table of his benefactress he first 
heard the sentiment contained in a German distich about the 


love of women— 
Nichts liebers ist auf Erden 


Denn Frauen-Lieb, wenn sie mag zu Theil werden— 


which he afterwards wrote down in the margin of his Bible 
against the thirtieth chapter of the Book of Proverbs, which he 
was one day to make the theme of a sermon on marriage in 
language too filthy for any but the most meagre quotation, and 
of which the whole course of his own lascivious life was to be 
a practical commentary. 

In the summer of 1501 Luther entered the university of 
Erfurt, where, one year later, he took his first academical degree, 
that of Bachelor of Philosophy. Up to his twentieth year, so 
he assures us, though he had drunk deeply of classical lore, he 
had never seen a Bible. This statement will be taken with a 
very big pinch of salt by all but those to whom the idea is not a 
long since exploded idea, that it is Luther’s peculiar glory to 
have unsealed the Written Word of God, which had hitherto 
been kept jealously locked up from the inquisitive eyes of her 
children by the Catholic Church. But for the Catholic Church 
and her indefatigable monkish transcribers there would have 
been never a copy of the Bible, never a Virgil nor a Plautus, 
of which authors Luther was so intense an admirer, to print 
when the art of printing was invented. True, the Bible was not 
so accessible in Luther’s young days as it is in ours. Printing 
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was then scarcely out of its infancy. Valuable manuscript 
copies, or copies of the Bible printed at no inconsiderable cost, 
were not to be had for the asking then, as are now the cheap 
editions thrown broadcast over the world by Bible societies and 
societies for the diffusion of what is called Christian knowledge. 
But if Luther is telling the truth and not speaking for a purpose 
when he asserts, that he had never even seen a Bible before his 
twentieth year, the fault must have been all his own. In that 
very university of Erfurt, which Luther had frequented for two 
whole years before his eye fell on a stray copy of the Bible, 
there existed a foundation for an eight year’s course of Biblical 
study established so far back as 1480, that is to say, three entire 
years before Luther saw the light. Neither were editions of the 
Bible in the mother tongue so uncommon in Germany or out of 
it, before the “new Gospel light” dawned upon the benighted 
world, as is generally asserted by Protestants. There were in 
Germany itself no fewer than seventeen translations of the New 
Testament in Luther’s own day, of which five were published 
before 1477, and the remainder in the Low German dialect 
during the years from 1477 to 1518. There were besides 
editions of the Bible in French, English, Bohemian, Spanish, 
Dutch, and Italian, all in existence before the birth of Luther. 
Portions, moreover, of Holy Scripture had often been published, 
generally in Latin (the language of the Church and much more 
widely used by laymen in those days than in these), as, for 
example, the Pentateuch and the Psalms in 1477, and the 
Prophets in 1486. The whole of the Old Testament was pub- 
lished in 1488, to say nothing of the edition of the New, from 
which Luther made his translation, or, as it has been often styled, 
his “ New Testament re-written.” Luther’s boast and that of his 
admirers, to the effect, that until he appeared upon the scene 
the Holy Scriptures were unknown, unhonoured, and unread, is 
as well-grounded as another assumption that from his reform, 
as from its cause, dates the revival of secular learning. “ The 
spread of Lutheranism,” so at least Erasmus wrote, “is every- 
where the death of letters: Ubicumgque regnat Lutheranismus, 
2bi est literarum interitus.” What Luther really did succeed in 
doing was to supplant in some of the fairest provinces of 
Christendom the Gospel of Christ by a gospel of his own, to 
substitute a new for the old rule of faith, and to replace the 
living voice of an infallible Church, to whose safe keeping and 
unerring interpretation God had from the beginning entrusted 
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His Written Word, by the dead letter of the Bible to be 
wrested this way or that, as the caprice of private judgment 
or the self-interest of human passion might dictate. 


ia 


The thoughts of Luther, when still at Erfurt, were turned 
towards the religious state by the terribly sudden death of his 
friend Alexis, struck down at his side by lightning. In a 
paroxysm of mingled grief and dismay, Luther vowed to leave 
the world and enter a monastery. This was in 1505. “When 
I was encompassed by terror and the fear of death,” he says, 
“TI vowed a vow, but one that was only wrung from me by the 
occasion.” Rash vows are condemned no less by the Church 
than by the Decalogue, and if upon cooler and more mature 
reflection, for which his year’s novitiate afforded a young man in 
his twenty-second year abundance of leisure, Luther found that 
he had no calling to the life of a friar and priest, he must have 
known that a dispensation from his vow should have been 
sought, and would, if necessary, have been obtained from 
competent authority. The truth is that there was in his case 
a marked absence of every indication of a call to the religious 
state. He had no humility, no self-control, no spirit of self- 
sacrifice, no ambition to walk, however distantly, in the foot- 
steps of Christ up the steep road of Calvary. He was, on the 
contrary, proud, self-willed, impatient of restraint, full, in a 
word, of wild and untamed passions. Aspirants to the religious 
life and the priesthood are wont for the most part to ascertain ~ 
the will of God in their regard by prayer and penance, by self- 
examination and by taking the advice of men older and more 
experienced than themselves. We do not read that Luther 
took any such steps, but we do read that he spent his last 
evening in the world in a carouse or booze with his friends, 
and that then putting a Plautus under one arm and a Virgil 
under the other, he went and knocked for admission at the 
Augustinian convent at Erfurt. 

Sudden enterprises are seldom lasting, because born of 
sudden resolves, which come and go as quickly. This would 
seem to have been the case with Luther. He entered the 
religious life under the influence of an emotion, which however 
powerful for the moment, was short-lived. “I entered the 
cloister,” he tells us, “because I despaired of myself.” If he 
had no better reason than this, it is not wonderful that he was 
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from the beginning out of his element in a convent. Some 
stress has been laid by Protestant writers on the indignities 
to which, as they say, Luther was subjected in being put to 
do the lowest drudgery of the house. What is there to com- 
plain of in this? No one forced Luther to become a monk. 
He entered the monastery of his own free will, and of his own 
free will he might at any moment of his novitiate, and until 
he had irrevocably bound himself by solemn vows, have marched 
out of it again without let or hindrance, if he had found the 
lowly offices of sweeping, begging from door to door with 
a sack upon his back, and cleaning up unsavoury places a 
burden greater than his weak-kneed virtue could bear. In the 
meantime he was never asked to do more than monks and 
nuns have in all ages of the Church’s history been asked to 
do throughout the world. What cruelty or indignity was it 
to this peasant’s son, picked up out of the very gutter and 
inured to hardship from his childhood, to be required to do 
once again for the love of God what he himself had often done 
before to earn food for both mind and body, what the sons 
and daughters of kings have often thought it an honour to 
be permitted to do in imitation of their meek and lowly 
Saviour? “With my own eyes I saw at Magdeburg,” it is 
Luther himself who is speaking, “a Prince of Anhalt who went 
about the open streets barefoot, begging his bread, bearing 
a sack upon his shoulders like an ass, and bending to the very 
ground under it, so that those who saw him were filled with 
devotion.” The world is perfectly free to think what it pleases 
about practices such as these, but it is not free to complain as if 
Luther was called upon to do something extraordinary, which 
no other monk or nun was ever called upon to do. Every 
work, no matter how mean in appearance or repugnant to 
nature, is ennobling in the eyes of the true religious, because 
he undertakes it in a spirit of obedience, self-sacrifice, and love. 
If Luther was himself aggrieved by these menial duties put 
upon him in the days of his convent life, he came in the 
married state to look upon them in a tetally different light, as 
will be seen from the following not very savoury extract from 
his writings on marriage: “Natural reason turns up its nose 
and says: ‘Shall / rock the cradle, wash baby-linen, make the 
beds, inhale bad odours, sit up at night, listen to its (the baby’s) 
puling, heal its sores and its blisters, and besides take care of 
its mother and work for her; look after this and that, do this 
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and that, put up with this and that, and so on, with all the 
unpleasantness and bother of the married state—shall I, I say, 
be thus enslaved?” These, says Luther, are the promptings 
of nature. “But what,” he proceeds, “does Christian faith 
teach us concerning all this? It takes a spiritual view of these 
things, so mean, so unpleasant, so contemptible, and sees them 
adorned with the good pleasure of God as with the most 
precious jewels and the purest gold.” Thus the duties which 
it is beneath the dignity of man to do in the cloister, and 
far more disgusting offices even than these, he discovered, when 
in after years he was required by his masterful Kathi to hold 
the baby or trundle whatever in those days corresponded to 
the modern perambulator, to belong very closely to the service 
of God. “Ach! mein Gott!” the Reformer is said to have 
exclaimed one day when carrying his own little Martin in his 
burly arms, “what a deal of whining and bad smells the Lord 
God must have to put up with from us mortals!” Quite so, 
Doctor Martin; particularly from your own foul writings and 
those of your brother reformers! 

If Luther ever did begin his religious career with any 
fervour, the well-doing was of short duration. He was from the 
outset a disobedient, an impracticable, nay, a refractory friar. 
Instead of sticking to the rule and following the directions of 
the superiors he had vowed to obey, he followed in all things his 
own sweet and very headstrong will. “I gave myself,” he says, 
“special things to do, and I had a special way of my own.” 
And again: “ My superiors strove hard against my singularities, 
and strove well.” They strove to little purpose apparently, for 
in nothing, not even in his constantly-recurring temptations to 
doubt and despair of his salvation, or in his frequent and violent 
assaults of the flesh, would he listen to their advice or go by 
their direction. When Brother Martin, a prey to temptation, 
had recourse to his friend and superior, Staupitz, and the latter 
ventured to suggest that these trials were perhaps permitted by 
God in order to humble him, Luther declared that “he did not 
understand this.” “I took it, as St. Paul says, that a sting 
was given me in my flesh, that so I might not be puffed up 
with the greatness of the revelation.” In his pride he is already 
another Paul, but a Paul whom the sting did certainly not 
prevent from being puffed up. Another time Staupitz said to 
him: “ Martin, you do not know how useful and necessary these 
temptations are to you. It is not without reason that God so 
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exercises you. You will see that He will make use of you to do 
great things in His service.’ But Luther did not understand 
this last remark any more than the first, at least in the sense in 
which it was meant. “So I have found it,” he wrote in his 
conceit, “for I am become a great Doctor (I have good reason 
to say this of myself)—a thing which I could not have thought 
possible, when I was suffering from those temptations.” 

But Luther was self-willed even in the practice of penance. 
“T was,” he tells us, but we are not obliged to believe him, “a 
most shameful persecutor of my body; I fasted, prayed, 
watched, and wearied out my strength; all this was nothing less 
than self-murder.” Who, pray, told him to know no measure in 
the use of corporal austerity, but to kill himself outright ? 
Certainly not his rule. His rule, and that of every approved 
religious order, without exception, forbids excess quite as 
severely as laxity in this respect, and lays it down as a first 
principle, that bodily mortification depends for its efficacy, as a 
sine gud non, upon being undertaken in a spirit of obedience 
and under wise direction. What wonder, then, if, in spite of 
all these rigours, his flesh was still rebellious and the tempta- 
tion went on in undiminished force ? What permanent harm, if 
any, his naturally robust health may have taken from a mace- 
ration which he avers amounted to self-murder, we are not told; 
but we are told, and by the Doctor himself, how he made up for 
it in after years where he confesses, that he “eats like a German 
and swills himself like a Bohemian.” In his passionate love of 
study he often passed from one extreme to another, at one time 
forswearing all fasting, penance, and prayer, down even to the 
recitation of the Divine Office, that so he might have more 
leisure to go “his own way,” and then again, at another, locking 
himself up in his cell, and, to punish himself for his neglect, 
taking neither food nor drink, but depriving himself of sleep, 
and persecuting himself so ruthlessly as almost to go out of his 
mind. Luther was a theologian, and therefore knew, what all 
priests know, that wilfully to omit, without good and sufficient 
reason, the recitation of the Canonical Hours for a single day is 
a grievous sin, and that a priest can no more supply the total 
neglect of yesterday by a double recitation of his breviary 
to-day, than a Catholic layman, who has forgotten to abstain 
from flesh meat on Friday, can make up the fulfilment of that 
obligation by fasting from all food on Saturday. 
The recitation of the Office is a daily duty of obligation, and 
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though the celebration of the Divine Mysteries is not equally 
binding, it is the greatest happiness of a fervent priest to 
offer the Holy Sacrifice, with a clean heart and unsullied hands, 
all the days of his life. Neglect of the Canonical Hours was 
followed or accompanied, in Luther’s case, by a corresponding 
disrelish for, and abandonment of, this the greatest of the 
priestly offices. “I have seldom time enough to finish the 
daily hours or to celebrate,” he writes in 1516, the year before 
he broke finally with the Church, “and, over and above that, 
there are my temptations from the flesh, the world, and the 
devil.” He declares, moreover, that the Sacrament of Penance 
was a great burden to him, a useless and foolish practice, of 
which he availed himself rarely and with little or no profit. To 
a Catholic this last statement will speak volumes. He had in a 
word grown weary of all prayer. “No one can believe what a 
martyrdom it was, how wearisome and annoying.” “It was a 
great martyrdom and slavery, from which we have been saved 
through the Gospel.” If the new Gospel light absolves its 
followers from the duty of prayer, that alone proves it to be 
another Gospel than that preached by Jesus Christ, who tells us 
in His to pray always. Luther's language about the Mass is much 
to the same effect, but more openly wicked and blasphemous. 
He, who was one day to declare the great Christian Sacrifice an 
invention of the devil, made it his boast that in earlier times he 
had dishonoured God by offering the Holy Sacrifice. “In the 
Popish Church,” he says, “I was quite a daring hypocrite. When 
I said Mass and prayed I was at rest, and was presumptuously 
self-confident. But I never saw the knavery that lurked in all 
this, to wit, that I was not trusting to. God’s righteousness, but 
to my own. I did not thank God for the Sacrament, but on the 
contrary thought that He ought to thank me, and be glad that 
I offered Him His Son, that is to say, that I dishonoured and 
blasphemed Him.” Later on we find Luther repeatedly repre- 
senting what he here calls his “daring hypocrisy” as the teach- 
ing and practice of the Catholic Church, a statement which he 
knew to be a foul slander, because as a doctor of theology he 
knew, or else his degree was not worth a snap of the fingers, 
what the doctrine of the Catholic Church really is about the 
Mass, and in particular concerning the redemption of mankind 
by the One Mediator, Christ the Lord. 

With opinions and practices such as these, it it not wonderful 
if, on his own admission, Luther never offered Holy Mass with a 
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real living faith in it. “I desired to be a good monk,” he writes ; 
“and prepared myself with great devotion for Mass and prayer ; 
but even when I was most devout I went a doubter to the altar, 
and a doubter I came away from it.” He ended by never 
celebrating except on Sundays, and then only for sake of 
appearances. Better this a thousand times than to go on 
heaping the guilt of sacrilege on his already heavily-laden soul ! 

Briefly, Luther had made shipwreck of his faith, and in the 
cloister had become a rebellious monk and an unbelieving 
priest. How had he sinned the priceless and freely-bestowed 
gift of God away? Was he chaste, or had his eye ceased to 
enjoy that clear vision of God promised to the clean of heart, 
because he had ceased to be pure? He tells us unblushingly 
a great deal more than we care to know about his fleshly 
temptations, which, by his own shameless admission, were of an 
excessively violent and obstinate character. Those who wish 
may read in his complete works what he has to say, in language 
too gross for quotation, concerning assaults from which he was 
rarely free by day or by night. Their presence and their constant 
recurrence is perfectly intelligible in the case of a man so 
proud, self-willed, and deliberately neglectful of all the many 
means placed by God within easy reach of man for the subju- 
gation of his lower to his higher nature. Temptation is the lot 
of all. Comparatively few even of God’s greatest saints have 
enjoyed perfect immunity from a trial as humiliating as it is 
harassing. But the saints came forth from the fiery ordeal 
unscathed, and without so much as the taint of the smoke upon 
their clothes, because they did what in them lay to correspond 
with the grace of God. It is not, therefore, at all wonderful 
that Luther was tempted, and tempted violently ; it would be 
wonderful, indeed, if, weary as he was of all holy things, he had 
never succumbed to the temptation. : 

Bad men are apt to seek an excuse for their own wickedness 
in the thought that all the world is as bad as themselves. But 
even if what Luther tells us of his fellow-monks is as true of them 
as it is of himself, it proves no more than that the inmates of 
his convent, as in too many others like it, having fallen altogether 
away from the spirit of their rule, had become so corrupt and 
wicked, were so addicted to nameless sins of the flesh, and had, 
therefore, habitually a conscience so evil that few of them dared 
to celebrate daily, to the total neglect, as Luther tells us, of 
many Masses of obligation. “Out of the fulness of the heart 
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the mouth speaketh.” In spite of attempts to “clothe his 
naked villainy with old odd ends stolen of Holy Writ,” it is 
not hard to read between the lines of the various effusions he 
has given us about himself and to see, that in his descriptions of 
chastity, in his sermon on marriage, in his talk about that com- 
mandment of the Decalogue which forbids adultery and all 
uncleanness, Luther is giving us all the while a clear insight into 
his own corrupt heart. Amongst not a few pious stories there is 
the following told of the Reformer, when still an inmate of the 
convent, by the Lutheran preacher Wolfgang Agricola. Under 
pretence of repeating theology with his friend Spalatinus, who 
lodged at the house of a widow, Luther used to pay him frequent 
visits, and help the widow’s “ pretty daughter” to make lace. 
“O Spalatinus, Spalatinus!” exclaimed one day the smitten 
monk, “ you cannot think how enamoured I am of this lovely 
girl. I will not die until I have wooed and won her.” And 
when his friend remonstrated : “Oh, but, Father Martin, you are 
a monk and a priest, and by the Body of the Lord you cannot 
do this thing,” Luther retorted angrily: “ Bah! what is that to 
me?” The story goes on to tell how, as Luther's big fingers 
made sad havoc of the lace, the widow gave him his dismissal. 
Lutheranism, conceived of Luther’s brain, had not as yet been 
born of his audacity, and the widow must therefore have been a 
Catholic, who had, probably, sense enough to know that she 
could scarcely do worse for her daughter than hand her over to 
be the paramour of a wanton monk and fallen priest. 

What wonder if to justify himself in his own eyes, to salve 
over whatever of conscience he still preserved, and to excuse his 
violation of religious and priestly vows, Luther came at last to 
represent the life of the cloister as unevangelical, to doubt about 
the possibility of chastity, and to declare, that a man might as 
well vow to create new stars in the heavens as vow to remain a 
virgin, since chastity is impossible and incompatible with God’s 
greatest command to men to “increase and multiply!” Unfor- 
tunately in the worse than lax times, in which Luther's lot was 
cast, there were only too many who understood and relished this 
language, to whom the evangelical counsels had become by their 
infidelity an insufferable burden, and who, like Luther, believed 
there was no happiness on earth to compare with the sweets of 
sexual love. But then he and all those who were led by the 
“new light,” should have entered into the married, not the 
religious state, and should never have deliberately bound them- 
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selves by solemn vows in the sight of God and man, which they 
either could not or would not make an effort to keep. 

Clearly, then, Luther was all along a bad monk and priest. 
He had been scared into the convent by the passing fear of 
death, and his piety was as transient as his resolve had been 
sudden and rash. His case is only another illustration of the 
old saw: 


The devil was sick, the devil a monk would be ; 
The devil grew well, the devil a monk was he. 


And let it not be forgotten that Luther was all this not 
because, but in spite, of his rule. If he had kept his rule, his 
rule would have kept him from so terrible a fall. There was 
only one lower deep into which he could possibly sink and to 
that deep he sank at last, before even he had thrown off the 
cowl and fled from his convent. We have his own word for it 
that, like the devils in Hell, he had grown to hate Christ and 
to tremble at His very name. “I was so inimical to Christ,” he 
says, “that when I saw His picture or His image as He hung 
upon the Cross, I was scared by the sight to such a degree that 
I cast down my eyes and had rather have seen the devil 
himself.” 

This, then, is Martin Luther, model monk and priest indeed, 
whose memory we are called upon to bless and revere, and cer- 
tainly, if friars and priests are all cast in his mould, the sooner 
we are rid of them the better. But if it shall appear that he was 
a being, so lewd and debauched as to have had nothing to lose 
by raising the standard of pride and revolt, but on the contrary 
everything to gain by the spread of his convenient doctrine 
of justification by faith to the exclusion of works, which would 
enable him and his followers to give the reins to their passions, 
then, surely a thoughtful man will think twice before _he 
bends the knee and does homage to one, who, that he might 
qualify himself to become “the great pioneer of progress, 
freedom, and enlightenment,” as a Protestant Doctor in Israel 
styles him in the columns of the Zimes, began his career of 
Reformer by the sacrilegious violation of all his vows of monk 
and priest. 


III. 
The reader will perhaps pardon me, if, before passing to 
a brief review of Luther's public career as a Reformer, I 
set aside strict chronological order and conclude this part of 
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the subject by placing in close juxtaposition with his life in the 
convent the story of his so-called marriage, about which Mr. 
Froude and others speak so touchingly. This is no place for 
sentiment. The question is not whether Luther was kind to his 
Kathi, the runaway nun, and loved his children—the very bear 
is meek and gentle with its cubs—but it is, rather, how this 
modern prophet, Elias, or Jeremiah, or John the Baptist, sent, so 
men ask us to believe, to reprove and correct the vices of 
mankind, came to have a wife and children at all. 

It was on October gth, 1524, that Luther laid his monastic 
habit aside, getting in exchange from the Elector a notable piece 
of cloth out of which he made himself some kind of preacher’s 
gown. He was neither loth nor slow, as we shall see, to make 
an end in his own case of what he calls “a wifeless (frauen/os) 
existence.” We find him uttering this amongst many boasts, 
that, like another Sampson, he had overturned the two pillars of 
the Papacy, the Mass and a “ wifeless existence.” Undoubtedly, 
so far as he was himself concerned, Luther did upset in his own 
soul the two great pillars or supports of holiness—the Holy 
Sacrament of the Altar and a life of chastity, whereby the 
priest is made the property of God. How this great Sampson 
succumbed to the fascinations of his Delilah, Melanchton shall 
presently tell us; but the better to understand his letter, the 
reader should first bear in mind, that Luther’s house had become 
a very hen-roost for runaway nuns. At Luther’s own instigation 
the counsellor of Torgau, Leonard Kopp, carried off Catherine 
von Bora, together with nine other nuns, from the convent of 
Nimtzich, and brought them to Wittemberg. This was on Good 
Friday in 1523. By May 4, 1525, we find Luther calling von 
Bora “his Kathi,” with whom he went through the ceremony of 
matriage on June 13, 1525. Another of these runaway nuns 
was Eva Schonfeld, of whom Luther says that “she had become 
dearer to him than Kathi herself.” He at the same time enter- 
tained in his house two other apostate nuns, Ursula von 
Miinsterberg, and Lena, Kathi’s aunt. In September, 1525, he 
had thirteen more nuns carried off from their convents, whom 
he likewise harboured temporarily in his own house. “TI live,” 
writes Luther, “already like a private paterfamilias.” He 
might have said, with equal truth, “like a Sultan in his harem.” 
Now let us hear Melancthon: “He (Luther) is an extremely 
light-headed man, and the (runaway) nuns have laid all sorts 
of traps to catch him. Moreover, continual intercourse with 
them has enervated and even inflamed him, for he is a strong 
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and lusty man. .. But in truth since this thing (Luther’s marriage) 
has now happened once for all, we must not feel wronged or 
hurt. I believe that for him marriage had become a natural 
necessity. Besides I hope that now this kind of life will make 
him more decent, so that he may be able to lay aside that 
buffoonery about which we have had so often to find fault 
with him.” 

Luther and Catherine von Bora, though they could never be 
man and wife in the eyes of God, were well matched in other 
respects. They had each fled from their respective convents 
because they thought a life of chastity impossible. Luther, it 
appears, was not this runaway nun’s first love, any more than 
she was his. In Cochleus’ Acta Lutheri we read these signi- 
ficant words: “Catharina, post biennium in seculo vaga inter 
scholares academicos conversatione Wittemberge exactum, 
facta Lutheri uxor.” Luther himself writes, October 12, 1524, 
to Jerome Baumgartner, Catherine’s lover pro tem.: “For the 
rest, if you want to hold your Kathi fast, you had better make 
haste, before she be given to another, who is at hand, and who 
has not as yet quite overcome her love for you.” 

Martin Luther was married to Catherine, June 13, 1525, 
when the Peasants’ War, the “blood-guiltiness” of which lies, 
as we shall see, at his door, was at its height. Melancthon himself 
complained of this heartlessness. The truth seems to ooze even 
out of Luther’s own contradictory statements, namely, that, as 
his friend Melancthon avers, the former had gone too far to 
recede. Luther writes, June 17, 1525, a few days after his 
so-called marriage, to Képpen, as follows: “You know what 
has happened, that I have become entangled in my lady’s locks.” 
The word in the original for which “my lady” here does duty 
is too coarse for a more literal rendering. But in a letter to 
Link, dated three days later, he declares this union of an 
apostate monk with a runaway nun to be “a very miracle of 
God.” “While my thoughts were quite otherwise occupied,” 
he says, “the Lord suddenly and in a most wonderful manner 
drew me and Catharine von Bora, the nun, together in marriage.” 
A letter, however, written to Spalatinus, April 16, 1525, goes 
to show that the “miracle” was not after all either so sudden 
or so spontaneous as Luther represents it to have been. “Do 
not wonder,” he says to his friend, “that I am not yet married, 
who have a great reputation for love-making (/amosus amator). 
Indeed, the wonder is that I who write so much about marriage, 
and who have so much to do with women (misceor femints), 
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have not myself long since become woman enough to blab out 
the fact that I have not in any sense got married. Never- 
theless, if you want my example, you have here a very powerful 
one. For I have had three wives at a time, and have loved 
them so violently that I have lost two of them, who will get 
other husbands, and as for the third, she hangs so loosely on 
my arm that she may be snapped up from under my nose 
at any moment.” Lastly, not to dwell longer than we can help 
on so slippery and unpleasant a theme, Luther wrote as follows 
on the very day he had engaged himself to Catherine von Bora: 
“I have just betrothed myself at my dear father’s desire, and, 
on account of evil tongues that will not be stopped, I have 
now with all haste adjusted the matter.” What is this matter 
which required “adjusting in all haste,” if not that, as the evil 
tongues would have it, Catherine was about to become, as she 
actually did become, a mother, fourteen days after her marriage 
with Luther ? 

But enough of this, and to spare. Those who choose may 
peruse for themselves Melancthon’s letter about Luther’s deal- 
ings with runaway nuns, together with his love for Eva Schonfeld, 
and weigh the reasons adduced in the letter in question to show, 
why it was impossible for Luther to live unmarried any longer. 
Luther’s marriage, the natural sequel of his incontinent life 
in the cloister, was only a practical carrying out of that grand 
principle of his new gospel, that “the world possesses no 
dearer treasure here below than the holy state of matrimony.” 
Luther set himself up for a reformer of morals. He should 
have begun with the reform of his own. So far from this, he 
started by giving the reins to his own unruly desires, and ended 
by preaching to his fellow-men a license which savours more 
of the Koran than of the Gospel. He declares that the matri- 
monial intercourse is a necessity of nature for all men without 
exception. “It is implanted,” he says, “in nature, just as much 
as the need of eating and drinking. He who resists this and 
will not allow nature her own way, what else does he do but 
forbid that man should eat, drink, and the like?”—a doctrine 
which has its fulfilment only in the beasts of the field. Again: 
“Where God does not by a miracle make a man into an angel, 
I cannot see how he can remain alone and without a wife, and 
not at the same time incur God’s wrath and disgrace. It isa 
frightful thing if at his death a man be found without a wife ; 
for what answer will he make, when God shall ask him at the 
Judgment: ‘Where is thy wife ?’” 
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If, however, Luther was loud in his commendation of matri- 
mony, he was, as might have been expected, proportionately 
intolerant of the state of virginity. If he exalts the former to 
the skies, he damns the latter to deepest perdition. The Fathers 
of the Church are unanimous in their praise of virginity. 
Luther does not agree with them. Writing in explanation of 
the sixth Commandment, he draws from it the following singular 
conclusion: “Therefore all vows of virginal chastity are for- 
bidden by this Commandment, and every enslaved conscience 
which has been entrapped into making monastic vows, is per- 
mitted, nay, commanded to change its unchaste state and enter 
the state of matrimony.” He goes even further than this, and 
declares that “he would rather entrust to God’s mercy a man 
who all his life long had lived unmarried with one, two, or three 
women, than one who had married a true wife according to the 
laws of the Church, but whom he would not have married had 
those laws forbidden it.” Good heavens! and this is the man 
the world is invited, in the full blaze of this nineteenth century, 
to revere as “the great pioneer of progress, freedom, and 
enlightenment.” Wide apart, as heaven from earth, are the ways 
of this apostate monk and sham reformer from the true method 
pursued by that other but holy friar and real reformer, St. 
Peter of Alcantara, who when Count Oropesa once remarked 
to the saint how full the world was of sin, is said to have 
replied: “True, my son; but if you and I begin with the 
conversion of our own souls there will be two sinners the less.” 
So should Luther have done, and his brother reformers, Calvin, 
Zwingli, Hutten, Sickengen, Philip of Hesse, Cranmer, and 
Henry the Eighth. If the moral lives of the reformers are 
inquired into, it will be found that they one and all failed in the 
matter of chastity. They were all lewd men. They had, every 
one of them, the mark of the Beast stamped upon their fore- 
heads. 

Go to, then, Doctor Martin Luther, blasphemer and hypocrite, 
thou lustful monk and sacrilegious priest, without faith in 
God or hope in the Redeemer even in the convent, take thyself 
off, begone out of our sight, fly away into space. Papist or 
Protestant we will have none of thee, for, with all our sins and 
unworthiness, yet are we men, and thou art of the earth 
earthly, of the flesh fleshly, of the devil devilish. 


WILLIAM LOUGHNAN, 
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PERHAPS some of my readers may feel a little surprised at my 
boldness in venturing to describe so threadbare a subject as a 
journey familiar to thousands and tens of thousands, which has 
been described over and over again by every kind of traveller. 
“A voyage across the Atlantic!” I fancy I hear them saying, 
“You might as well narrate your experiences during the transit 
from London to Margate, or from Folkestone to Boulogne. 
Unless, indeed, you have some thrilling tale of shipwreck to 
tell, or some romantic incident, such as does not happen once 
in five hundred years, to those who pursue that well-known 
course over the waste of waters!” 

Wait a little, my dear reader. I allow that I have no 
wonderful or extraordinary incidents to relate, nothing but 
the ordinary fortunes of ordinary wayfarers as they cross the 
sea. But yet I cannot help thinking that there is never a 
voyage from Liverpool to New York which does not afford 
matter of interest enough, and more than enough, to attract 
and amuse, if only the traveller tell his tale in the bare simplicity 
of unvarnished detail. At least I can but make the attempt. 
I shall simply recount the incidents of the journey just as they 
happened. If my readers find the story dull or frivolous or 
commonplace, they need only turn to other pages of THE 
MONTH, and they will find other and more important subjects 
treated by sager pens than mine. 

It was on Saturday, September 1, that the good ship Adys- 
sinia, of the Guion line of steamers, started on her way. Before 
we sailed, I had waited on the Bishop of Liverpool for his 
blessing and “faculties” to exercise my ministry during the 
voyage, should occasion offer. The good Bishop granted my 
request with his accustomed courtesy, but half-playfully raised 
a theological question for moralists to solve. As many of my 
readers are aware, it is the Bishop in whose diocese is situate 
the port of embarkation who alone has power to give to the 
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priest who is setting sail spiritual jurisdiction during the voyage. 
The ship is regarded by a sort of fiction as still remaining in 
the same diocese until she arrive at her destination and hand 
over her passengers to the Bishop who there holds sway. Now 
Liverpool is obviously in the diocese of the Bishop of Liverpool, 
but yet, strange to say, a ship lying in the Mersey may be in 
a different diocese altogether. For the opposite side of the 
river, on which Birkenhead is situate, is a part of Cheshire, and 
the whole of Cheshire belongs to the diocese of Shrewsbury. 
The passengers of a ship lying off Birkenhead would therefore 
be subject to the episcopal jurisdiction of the Bishop of Shrews- 
bury, and not of the Bishop of Liverpool, and it would therefore 
be the Bishop of Shrewsbury to whom a priest sailing on such 
a ship would have to apply for leave to exercise his ministry 
during the voyage. 

I say that the Bishop raised the point half playfully because, 
as a matter of fact, I believe the difficulty is, for two reasons, 
an imaginary one. In the first place, all vessels sail from the 
port of Liverpool. They are so advertised, and the passenger 
to America who was asked whence he sailed would, as a matter 
of course, answer, from Liverpool, even though the steamer lay 
previously to sailing towards the Birkenhead side of the river. 
Besides, the voyage is commenced in the tender which conveys 
the passengers to the big ship, and this tender invariably starts 
from the Liverpool landing-stage. However this may be, in 
our case the question did not arise, as the Adyssznza was beyond 
all manner of doubt on the Liverpool side. 

We were on board between three and four, and had a quiet 
time to get settled in our cabins before starting. I was the 
first in my cabin, and while I sat there saying my Breviary, I 
received an unexpected visitor. A big rat walked quietly in, 
looked at me, as much as to say “ What on earth are you doing, 
coming trespassing on our domain?” and then quietly walked 
out again. It was not the only visit that I received from 
Mr. Rat. During the voyage I was one day confined to my 
berth by face-ache, and after I had eaten my dinner and de- 
posited my plates on the floor, once more he or one of his 
friends makes his appearance and prepares to regale himself 
on the remains of my dinner. I most uncourteously moved my 
hand towards a convenient post, hoping to get the chance of a 
shot at him, when some one coming to the door, he withdrew 
before I could carry out: my benevolent intentions. But these 
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not very welcome visitors were quite harmless, though I certainly 
heard a story of some luckless seafarer who, feeling something 
running over him in his berth, slapped down his hand upon the 
intruder, and received such a nip from his poisonous tooth as 
compelled him at once to withdraw his hand, and subsequently 
sent him to the doctor to obtain some remedy from the inflam- 
mation which ensued. But the rats on board the Adyssinia 
were far too well conducted to behave so rudely, and I never 
heard of any one being injured by them, except by the annoy- 
ance which their presence caused to the delicate nerves of some 
of the passengers. 

Presently my two cabin companions made their appearance, 
and I hope my remarks will not be regarded as objectionably 
personal if I give some little account of them. I can do so with 
much pleasure, as there ever prevailed among us an unbroken 
harmony and most friendly feeling. In the berth opposite to 
mine, just under the port-hole, was an old gentleman of German 
extraction, who celebrated his seventieth birthday while on 
board the Adysstnia. He was a hale, hearty man, enjoying a 
vigorous and a green old age, full of fun and high spirits, and a 
pleasant companion. He had an estate in Trinidad, and had 
been visiting Europe to negociate some patent for extracting the 
oil from cocoa-nut, by a new process of steaming which was to 
supersede the present plan of crushing the nut. He was a 
zealous apostle of temperance and a Blue Ribbon Army man. 
He had started as a bookseller in Philadelphia, and by his 
steady industry had pushed his way in life, and had acquired 
for himself a leading position on the island of Trinidad. He 
had the honesty to confess that he had himself no taste for wine 
and that total abstinence cost him nothing. Still he was a 
most enthusiastic and even bigoted advocate of the cause. 
More than once he expressed a strong wish that some Jesuit 
should be set apart to play the vo/e of a second Father Mathew, 
and devote himself exclusively to the cause of temperance. He 
had a very high opinion of the Jesuits, and a great admiration 
for the zeal with which they gave themselves to their labours. 
He told me more than once that if he had been a Roman 
Catholic he would have been a Jesuit, a statement I invariably 
rebutted with some emphasis, telling him that he had no idea of 
submission or obedience, and would have been turned out in a 
week even if he could have persuaded the Society to accept 
him. He professed a rather advanced Liberalism, and I used 
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to tell him plainly that he was an old heretic. This in no way 
offended him. In fact he took it rather as a compliment. He 
always treated me with great respect for my office sake, address- 
ing me for the first few days as “ Reverend,” until he fell into the 
custom, which before the end of the voyage was almost universal 
throughout the ship, of calling me “ Father Clarke.” One point 
we had in common, a hatred of Atheism, as utterly degrading 
and opposed to all reason and common sense. His religion was 
a sort of naturalism—he believed all religions were alike right, 
and was devoted to the semi-sceptical German philosophy. He 
was a man of great kindness of heart and natural knowledge— 
showed me much attention and courtesy when I was suffering 
from face-ache, and gave me, quite of his own accord, some 
money for a poor woman in the steerage who was in need of 
help, and whose wants I happened to mention in his presence. 

The occupant of the third birth, just over my head, was an 
officer of the United States navy, a gentlemanlike man of about 
twenty-four or twenty-five, courteous and obliging, and a 
pleasant companion. He had been travelling in Europe, and 
was returning to America to undergo one of the examinations 
which officers of the United States navy have to pass previous 
to promotion. Happily none of us suffered from sea-sickness 
after the first day, so we did not annoy one another on that 
score. No shadow passed over the amicable nature of our 
relations from the beginning to the end of the voyage. We rose 
and went to bed at different hours. We all liked plenty of 
fresh air, and all slept soundly and quietly even when the ship 
was rolling and pitching in a heavy sea. 

Exceptions however there were to our peace and quiet. On 
the roughest night of all, three days after we started, the ship 
gave a sudden lurch which shot the poor old gentleman opposite 
me out of his berth, and sent him rolling right acrass the cabin 
to the one I occupied. I feared such an old man would be hurt, 
as he had collided with the woodwork of my berth rather 
violently, but he picked himself up most goodnaturedly and 
betook himself again to his berth as if it was quite a matter of 
course. A more troublesome incident happened a night or two 
subsequently. I was woke up by the sound of rushing water 
in an adjoining cabin, and soon discovered that the floor of our 
own too was covered with water. We were soon awake shouting 
for the steward, but our cabin boy, who came to our aid, was 
quite at a loss to explain the misfortune, which was the more 
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serious as our bags and portmanteaus, which were stowed away 
in our cabin, were in danger of being soaked through. .But our 
naval companion soon showed his seamanship as well as his 
habit of command. He ordered the men who had come to our 
assistance to call the officer of the deck, rebuking them with 
some severity when they did not instantly obey. The cause of 
the mischief he at once pronounced to be a port-hole left open, 
through which the water overhead might have rushed in and 
soaked through to the floor beneath. And so it turned out to 
be, and the source of our misery being stopped, a few vigorous 
hands from among the crew soon cleared our cabins, swabbed 
up the water, and replaced the soaking carpets with dry blankets, 
and left us to sleep quietly for the rest of the night. 

My next neighbour at table in the saloon (beside a Jesuit 
who accompanied me) was a smart little Yankee boy of thirteen, 
who was at school at one of the public schools of New York. 
I amused myself by plying him with various anecdotes and 
riddles, but he was far too much of a philosopher to express 
any external astonishment or more than a very ordinary interest. 
For instance, when I asked him the vulgar cockney riddle, Why 
could not Eve ever have the measles ?—the answer being, 
Because she had ’ad ’em (Adam), he simply remarked, by way 
of objection and without relaxing a muscle, “Waal, I guess I 
had them three times.” I only once got out of him any pro- 
nounced approval of a story or any strong expression of amuse- 
ment. Unfortunately I have forgotten what the story was that 
evoked it, but I think it was one that turned on the sharp 
practices of the Paris thieves. His great delight was to anti- 
cipate the point of my story before I got to the end of it, and 
he often exhibited great ingenuity in his conjectures. I liked 
the boy, as he was fond of his mother, and used to carry off 
fruit for her when she was not well enough to come to table, 
though I confess that once or twice a horrid suspicion crossed 
my mind that probably a portion of the grapes or plums 
supplied to her would revert to the young gentleman himself. 

I cannot attempt to describe any more of the passengers 
individually, though it may interest my readers to know the 
general component parts of the company on board. Among 
the cabin passengers were some seven or eight priests, Americans 
returning from a trip to Europe, or Irishmen proceeding to some 
American mission ; four Sisters of the Presentation Order, who 
were proceeding to San Francisco, and wore their religious 
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habits; a few Protestant ministers, a Jewish rabbi, tall and 
venerable, a sprinkling of Englishmen, while the greater pro- 
portion were American ladies and gentlemen returning to their 
own country after spending the vacation in Europe. More than 
one of them told me that they found it cheaper, more agreeable, 
and a more thorough change to run over to Europe for their 
summer holiday than to spend it at an American watering- 
place. It is said that no less than thirty thousand Americans 
have crossed for purposes of recreation during the past summer, 
and the number is confirmed when we count the number of 
steamers which have made the passage and the average pas- 
sengers on each.’ 

During the summer months the Atlantic is generally calm, 
and in the larger steamers there is but little motion even when 
the sea is rather rough. The vessels are fitted with every sort 
of comfort and convenience. The table is excellent and varied, 
the officers and stewards most attentive. One is sure to meet 
pleasant company on board, and there is a sort of easy, friendly 
footing which breaks down the harshness of etiquette and dispels 
even the proverbial reserve of the Englishman. The week on 
board is one of the pleasant elements of the trip, especially to 
those who are not given to sea-sickness. It is just long enough 
to be a thorough and a very health-giving change, and yet it is 
not long enough to be tedious. It will probably be reduced 
ere long even to a shorter time than the celebrated six days 
eighteen hours thirty-seven seconds occupied by the greyhound 
of the Atlantic, the Alaska. The City of Rome has made the 
voyage in only a few minutes longer. Two new steamers of 
eight thousand tons each are at present being built by the 
Cunard Company at Glasgow, which are expected to occupy 
scarcely more than six days, and the Guion line is just starting 
a new boat, the Oregon, which is said to be faster than the 
Alaska. We may therefore expect the trip to become more 
and more popular, and to see more and more of our well-to-do 
Transatlantic cousins at our English watering-places and in our 
English cities. 

1 There are nineteen different lines running from America to Europe. Most of 
them sai! every week. One of the Inman is bi-weekly, but, on the other hand, three 
of them, the Bristol line, the White Cross line, and the Netherlands line, sail only 
once a fortnight. Allowing only one hundred and fifty cabin passengers in each ship 
during the ten weeks from May 16 to July 15 to be Americans, the number will 


amount to some twenty thousand. As some of the larger ships carry more than five 
hundred cabin passengers, I imagine the above estimate is considerably below the 


mark, 
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But I must return to my fellow-passengers. Among the 
intermediate passengers were a batch of fourteen good, simple 
Irish girls proceeding to a convent at Texas. I was specially 
interested in their welfare because of a very serious trial that 
befell them at the very beginning of the voyage. They were 
in charge of one who was rather older than the rest, and who, 
unfortunately, had not the strength of mind or body for the 
charge. On the very day after we started I was sent for to 
the cabin, which she shared with two or three other passengers, 
and there she confided to mea story which alarmed and utterly 
disconcerted me. I did my best to console her, and waited to 
see what would happen next. The following morning the 
mystery was solved—her story was entirely the offspring of her 
own imagination. The anxiety and responsibility of the charge, 
or else the rolling and pitching of the ship during the first night, 
had destroyed the balance of a mind previously weak, and 
reason had lost its controlling power. The doctor of the ship 
informed me that he had been sent for the same evening, and 
that the poor girl had told him that she had discovered a 
conspiracy among her fellow-passengers to destroy her and cut 
her in pieces. In the cabin she occupied were three little 
children, and she had to be removed where her companions 
could watch over her. During the rest of the voyage she was 
a prey to the most extraordinary delusions. One day she 
imagined that those around her were possessed, and described 
the number of devils in her various companions. At another 
time she fancied that there was concealed under her cabin some 
one commissioned to destroy the vessel, and would kneel on 
the floor and listen to him talking to her, her perverted imagi- 
nation transforming the vibrations of the screw into a conver- 
sation that the supposed conspirator was holding with her. 
One by one she would repeat his words, and mournful as was 
the scene, it was impossible not to be amused when she slowly 
reported, with a pause between every word, the information he 
was supposed to convey to her. He was a millionaire from 
Texas, and was commissioned to blow up and destroy the ship 
and all the passengers. He had a quantity of gunpowder 
stored up in the hold and already the flames had caught the 
ship. Happily there was a good trait in his character—he 
desired to be converted, and begged her to pray for his con- 
version, promising in his gratitude to give ten thousand dollars 
to her convent at Texas—and a lot more rubbish of the same 
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sort. She also conceived a most unfortunate aversion to some 
of the other girls who were with her, and the poor children 
used to be in continual fear and anxiety all the voyage through. 
At last it became necessary to set a watch outside the cabin, as 
she made an attempt one night to run on deck, and it was 
feared that the voices she heard might order her to jump 
overboard. But happily she was a little quieter towards the 
end of the voyage, and through the attention and tact of the 
good stewardess she arrived safely at New York without any 
further mishap, and was received into a hospital there. It was 
a melancholy end to her pious enterprise, but God who sees 
the heart will doubtless reward her good intentions and further 
the work to which she desired to devote herself, even though she 
herself had thus broken down even before she had entered 
upon it. 

The steerage passengers consisted of a mixture of various 
nationalities. The majority were Irish, but there was also a 
large number of English, Germans, and Norwegians, and one 
or two Frenchmen. The inconveniences and discomforts of the 
voyage necessarily fall most heavily on the poor steerage 
passengers. Destitute of the comforts and conveniences of 
those who occupy the saloon, unable to obtain all those little 
alleviations which render, at least more tolerable, the tedium, 
confinement, and sickness incident to the voyage; it is a dreary 
time for them on shipboard. 

Everything that could be done for them was done by the 
steerage matron, who was a vea/ mother to all of them, and 
astonished me by a gentleness and sympathy rarely found in 
such a position. But all said and done, their sufferings were no 
trifle. One poor old lady from the north of Ireland, whom I 
imagined to be full seventy years old (though she rather 
indignantly disowned so advanced an age), was very. bad during 
the rough days at the commencement of the voyage. She 
could be induced to take nothing, and at last became persuaded 
that she could not outlive the voyage. So the priest was sent 
for, who soon discovered that it was merely the distressing effect 
of continual sickness. Her satisfaction at the sight of a priest 
enabled her to take some tea and biscuit from his hands. The 
narration of her tale of sorrow relieved her mind, and as a 
natural result, she soon recovered her bodily strength. She was 
travelling all alone to join her married daughter in Massa- 
chusetts, forced to leave her home by domestic troubles and 
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unkindness from those she loved the best. Before the end of 
the voyage she had quite picked up her strength, and I left her 
on the quay at New York happy in the prospect of finding a 
home for her old age in America, and with the faithful children 
who had saved up their own earnings in order that she might 
end her days with them. 

Every one knows the gratitude of the Irish to any one who 
shows them any little kindness or sympathy, especially if he be 
a priest, and certainly I gained some good friends during the 
voyage among the poor Irish, who formed, if not a majority, 
yet at least a large proportion of the steerage passengers. We 
held our Catholic service on Sunday morning, at the suggestion 
of a batch of Irish “ boys,” who begged me to come and say 
the beads with them. I was only too pleased to accept the 
offer, and the purser of the ship, to whom such matters are 
intrusted, was most kind in giving me every facility. Nor this 
alone ; of his own accord he offered me the saloon for a Catholic 
service on the Sunday afternoon. Indeed, I could not have 
been more kindly treated, cr had more opportunities given me of 
exercising my ministry if all the officers had been Catholic. 
Captain, purser, stewards, stewardesses, all of them seemed 
anxious to forward any wish I expressed, and I am glad to 
have this occasion of expressing my gratitude for their unvarying 
courtesy. 

Accordingly, on Sunday morning. the “forward steerage” 
was got ready for a service at half-past ten. The steward of 
the steerage himself rang the bell for Divine service, and a 
goodly company of the faithful assembled. One or two of the 
priests on board assisted me, and the good Sisters led the 
singing. I read the Acts of Faith, Hope, and Charity, then we 
sang the Litany of our Lady, then followed a short sermon on 
the words, “ We are the children of the saints, and look for that 
life which God shall give to those who do not change their faith 
in Him” (Tobias ii. 18), the object of the sermon being to 
exhort the hearers not to forget their holy religion when far 
from their own country. Last of all we said the Rosary 
together, the whole service lasting a little under an hour. The 
simple faith of those present gave to their devotions a most 
edifying heartiness and reality. 

The afternoon service was more formidable, as I knew many 
of the Protestants would attend. We had, however, the 
advantage of a piano to accompany our litany and hymns. A 
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Protestant lady played for us, and her husband, who had a 
powerful and beautiful voice, was an invaluable leader of our 
little choir. They very kindly practised them after lunch, so 
that the service went off very satisfactorily. Of course all the 
Catholics attended and a large proportion of Protestants, among 
them the Protestant clergyman who had conducted their service 
in the morning. I had no idea at the time that he was a 
clergyman, and only discovered it afterwards. He was a tall, 
gentlemanlike young man, with a moustache, dressed in a light 
plaid suit and a Scotch cap, looking like anything rather than 
an “ecclesiastical person.” I think the Jewish Rabbi was there, 
and there were also a number of indifferents who professed a 
sort of universal religion, or no religion at all, including my old 
German friend. What with steerage, intermediate and saloon 
passengers, the room was crowded. We commenced with the 
Evening Prayers from the Garden of the Soul. Next we sang 
O salutaris Hostia, rather inappropriately, perhaps, but it had 
the advantage of being generally known, and one could transport 
oneself in thought to some church where Benediction was going 
on and the Blessed Sacrament exposed for veneration. After 
the O Salutaris the Acts of Faith, Hope, Charity, and Contri- 
tion were read as in the morning, and we then sang the Litany 
again as in the morning. For the sermon, good taste and 
common sense required that all controversy should be avoided 
and some practical topic chosen which could not offend preju- 
dice, but would appeal to every heart. The text, “What doth 
it profit a man, if he gain the whole world and suffer the loss 
of his own soul?” furnished plenty of thoughts suitable to those 
travelling, whether on business or pleasure, and had the advan- 
tage of affording no handle of offence to Jews or Protestants. 
After the sermon, we sang “Sweet Star of the Sea,” as the 
hymn most familiar to the Catholics present, and sq our little 
service ended. 

Every one who has spent a week or fortnight on shipboard 
knows that there is a certain monotony in the daily life there. 
I confess that it was for myself a charming monotony, a quiet, 
peaceful time, the speedy conclusion of which I looked forward 
to with hearty regret. I found so many and such interesting 
occupations in the little world which was crossing the sea on 
board the Aéyssinia. My breviary and religious duties in the 
early morn; then the common breakfast, where I found every 
one most pleasant and courteous and ready for a friendly chat ; 
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then visits to various friends in divers parts of the ship; then 
reading and writing letters till lunch at one; and in the after- 
noon a round of occupations not very widely different from the 
morning, except that it was more social and less literary, until 
the important hour of six summoned us to dinner. After dinner 
a lounge on deck soon brings us to the hour when we retire to 
rest. But I fear that my enjoyment of the life was not universal, 
if I might judge by the hearty desires expressed by some that 
we might speedily reach our destination. Some people always 
seem to have an enemy in the shape of superfluous time which 
has to be killed. There were the usual appliances for killing 
time in the shape of light literature, card playing, and various 
games on deck. But the chief source of harmless excitement 
was a sweepstake respecting the number of miles made each 
day by the ship. Punctually every day of our voyage at noon 
was posted up at the head of the cabin stairs the run of the 
previous twenty-four hours. The average was about two hundred 
and ninety, on one stormy day it was as low as two hundred 
and fifty, the highest, if I remember right, was three hundred and 
fourteen. Previously to the announcement, the number of miles 
which the ship was expected to have made in the course of the 
day, as well as the various numbers above and below, were put 
into a bag, and every one who chose to invest a shilling drew 
a number. He who drew the exact number announced on the 
log cleared the first prize, and I think there were other prizes 
for those whose numbers came next to the first winner. As 
usual there was an active, business-like, good-natured, little 
passenger, to whom was entrusted the management of the funds, 
and the distribution of the prizes, and he conducted it to every 
one’s satisfaction. I believe there was also a certain amount 
of betting on the daily run, as one might expect among specu- 
lative Americans and commercially-minded Britishers secluded 
for ten days in an ocean steamer. 

Towards the close of the voyage a sorrowful incident cast 
a shadow over the cheeriness of the passengers and crew. A 
poor sailor belonging to the ship had been ailing when she 
started from Liverpool, and I believe he had been only taken 
out of compassion to his young wife and three little children 
who depended on him for their support. On the third or fourth 
day of the voyage he was attacked with violent inflammation of 
the lungs, and before the week was out he was dangerously ill. 
The steward told me of his condition, but did not think he was a 
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Catholic. On inquiry, however, he discovered his mistake, and 
I was summoned to his bedside. I felt convinced on my first 
visit that he would never again see his wife and little ones in 
Liverpool. The only question was whether he would outlive the 
voyage. The poor man was delighted to see a priest, made his 
confession, and piously kissed the Crucifix which I hung up by 
his bedside. I was sorry not to be able to anoint him or give 
him Holy Communion, but I comforted myself with the thought 
that God would supply what was by accident out of reach. He 
was in excellent dispositions, very patient and quite resigned to 
the will of God. However, I discovered to my joy a day or two 
later that an American priest had with him the Oleum Infir- 
morum, and without further delay I anointed him. He was 
quite sensible, but he was evidently sinking, though I hoped he 
would outlive the voyage and be able to receive Holy Viaticum 
before he died under the tender care of the good Vincentian 
Sisters at the Naval Hospital at New York. Not that he 
wanted for anything on shipboard. I was quite touched by the 
kind, gentle thoughtfulness manifested to him by his shipmates. 
One of them was with him nearly the whole night through. 
Wine, jelly, oranges, anything that he fancied was supplied to 
him in abundance, and the doctor was close at hand visiting him 
several times a day. There were continual “callers” to inquire 
after him, and the greatest interest in his welfare was manifested 
throughout the ship. The last thing that same evening he was 
pronounced to be somewhat better and in no immediate danger. 
But before morning dawned I heard it whispered about that the 
end had come. A change had taken place soon after midnight, 
and before doctor or priest could be summoned, he had quietly 
turned on his side and fallen asleep in death. 

On shipboard death is quickly followed by burial. He was 
laid out reverently by the boatswain and his men before 7 a.m., 
with the Crucifix lying on his breast, and two hours later was 
fastened up in the sacking which at sea supplies the place of a 
coffin. Rather to my surprise the captain asked me to read the 
Catholic Burial Service over him. It was an act of courtesy to 
the Catholic Church and the Catholic passengers that the priest 
took the place of the captain, or purser, who generally officiate 
on such occasions, whatever the religion of the deceased. At 10 
a.m., the same morning, nearly all the officers, passengers, and 
crew assembled and stood bare-headed near the stern of the 
ship. The body was laid on a broad plank, one end of which 
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rested on the side of the ship, while the other was supported by 
two or three sailors. The Union Jack was thrown over it, and 
the Crucifix upon it testified the faith of the poor sailor. Two 
or three priests who were on board kindly assisted in the service. 
We intoned the versicles and responses, and an American priest 
who had a fine voice led the Benedictus at the conclusion of it. 
A few words were spoken'to the sailors on the importance of 
not forgetting God in the days of health and strength, and while 
the Benedictus was being sung the Crucifix and Union Jack 
were quietly raised and the tilted plank allowed the body to 
glide down slowly in the broad sepulchre of the dark blue 
ocean. It was an impressive scene and the Catholic ritual had 
its effect on the non-Catholic passengers, though some of them, 
with the usual inconsistency of Protestants, were annoyed 
because the request to pray for the soul of the departed was 
limited to the Catholic portion of those present. 

This pious office performed, the next thought was for the 
poor wife and children left behind in Liverpool. Before long 
the sad news must reach them that they were left husbandless, 
fatherless, penniless. But God, who forgets not the widow and 
the orphan, put it into the heart of the good captain to organize 
some assistance for them. A concert was to be given in the 
saloon that evening, and he proposed that the collection made 
among those present, and which he had intended to give to some 
seaman’s charity, should be handed over to the poor sailor’s 
wife for the benefit of her three infant children. The active 
little passenger took up the matter with ready benevolence, and 
it met with universal approval. 

It was fortunate for the success of our concert, and for the 
general comfort of the passengers by the Adyssixia, that the last 
two or three days of our passage were fine and calm. It wasa 
great relief after the pitch and toss of the first four days. We 
enjoyed it accordingly, and the greater part of the day was spent 
on deck in friendly chat, watching the whales spouting in the 
distance, and the porpoises playing’in shoals around us, and the 
Mother Carey’s chickens, who began to remind us that we were 
not very far from the land. When about two days distant from 
New York, general attention was directed to a novel sight. A 
hawk had been driven out to sea by the force of the wind, and 
there in spite of the difficulties of making a comfortable meal in 
mid-air, had found the pangs of hunger so unpleasant that it 
could not resist swooping down upon one of Mother Carey’s 
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poor little chickens at some distance from the ship, only just 
within sight of the keen-eyed passenger. But its prey secured, 
how was it to devour it in peace? It was no water-bird to settle 
on the waves, and it could not take its dinner aloft, so it began 
to “make tracks” for the ship, tacking about in pursuit of us 
with speed and vigour. As far as we could conjecture the object 
of its movements, it hoped to overtake us and devour its prey 
comfortably seated on the masthead, but found it impossible to 
fly with sufficient rapidity as long as it was encumbered with 
its victim. In spite of all its efforts it was scarcely gaining on 
the ship. So with great prudence it dropped its prey, “put on 
a spurt,” until quite close, and then helped itself to another 
storm-petrel which was in our wake, close under the stern, and 
then by a few vigorous strokes of its wings reached the desired 
place of repose, and seated itself on one of the blocks at the 
masthead, where in peace and quiet it enjoyed its meal, devour- 
ing the whole of the little bird, the head excepted, which was 
picked up, to be kept as a trophy of the voyage, by a little girl 
playing on deck. What finally became of the hawk, I know 
not. When I last saw it, it was still perched aloft, taking an 
afternoon siesta after dinner, and travelling back for nothing to 
its native shores. 

But I must not forget the concert and its proceeds. It began 
about eight, and the programme was an excellent one. The 
Protestant clergyman aforesaid presided and announced each 
piece. There were some excellent musicians on board, one 
gentleman especially, who was a professional singer, to whom 
it was a great pleasure to listen. My little Yankee friend sang 
a Chinese song. There were one or two recitations. To my 
mind the most interesting feature was a recitation in dumb show 
by a deaf and dumb gentleman, who was travelling in the 
company of the instructor of the deaf and dumb belonging to 
some institution in New York. The instructor spelt on his 
fingers various words indicative of various mental emotions— 
anxiety, curiosity, fear, cowardice, sympathy, hope, love, &c., 
and his friend and pupil depicted them with admirable skill by 
play of feature and of limb. It was impossible not to recognize 
the vivid impression of each, as they were represented in turn, in 
the striking language which appeals to the eye and not to the 
ear. The performance was loudly applauded. This language, 
however, is not limited to single words or to emotions which 
write themselves upon human visage and are expressed by 
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natural gestures. By means of it a history can be narrated, 
and we had put before us, in a way more difficult for an 
outsider to read, but then, no doubt, fully intelligible after a 
little practice, the scene of calming of the waters by our 
Lord on the Sea of Galilee. I could gather the main features 
of it, though here and there the gestures expressive of details 
necessarily have in them a conventional or quasi-conventional 
element to supplement the mere teaching of nature. At least so 
it seemed to me, though I suppose that to the mute they are the 
natural expression of the corresponding words. 

In the interval between the two parts of the concert, the 
clergyman who presided spoke a few words of appeal in behalf 
of the poor sailor’s widow and children, and when the collection 





was made it was found to amount to the very satisfactory sum 
of £20. The captain promised to make a similar collection 
among the officers and crew on pay-day, and expected to raise 
by these means some £20 more. He himself undertook to see 
the woman on his return to Liverpool, and to expend the 
money in behalf of her and her children jin whatever he deemed 
most prudent—to purchase for her a little business, or to put 
her in way of an honest livelihood for herself and her poor 
little ones. 

This was the last evening of the voyage, and before daylight 
the next day we passed the celebrated Highland Lights, crossed 
the bar, rounded Sandy Hook, and were close to the American 
coast. After a brief delay at “quarantine,” we took those 
dreaded officials, the Custom House officers of New York, 
on board, made our declaration, and in a few hours’ time 
were lying safely alongside of Dock No. 38 in North River. 
I must reserve for a future number of THE MONTH my 
impressions of New York. I left the ship Adyssznia, her 
excellent captain, obliging crew, and friendly passengers, with 
much regret, and, in bidding them farewell, I must also bid 
farewell to the readers of THE MONTH who may have cared 
to read these details of my voyage across the Atlantic. 























































The History of the Alphabet. 





In the middle of the great Egyptian gallery of the British 
Museum stands the Rosetta stone with its triple inscription, 
which gave the clue to the long-lost meaning of the hieroglyphs 
of Egypt. At the top of the stone we see line after line of the 
old picture-writing. In the middle of this there is a group of 
eight characters surrounded by a kind of flattened oval. One 
of the characters is an outline of a lioness lying down, another 
looks like a noose or slipknot, the others are conventional 
figures of various other objects. This group stands for the 
name of Ptolemy (Ptolmis), and it is the first group of 
hieroglyphs to which a meaning was successfully attached by 
modern decipherers of this style of writing. After the hiero- 
glyphic inscription, we have some lines of a kind of Egyptian 
running hand, known to Egyptologists as demotic-writing ; 
then comes an inscription in Greek characters, which have quite 
a familiar look after the other two inscriptions. They are 
not so utterly unlike the English capitals which appear on 
the Museum label affixed to the stone, or rather to its case. 
Some of them are the same, except that they are more roughly 
shaped. When we are told that the Greek alphabet is the 
parent of our own, it is easy to imagine that given a sufficient 
time one might change into the other, but when we compare 
the Greek or the English with the two Egyptian inscriptions, 
there seems to be absolutely nothing in common amongst them, 
except that in all the characters are arranged in more or less 
regular lines. Yet what is true of the Greek and English is 
true of the Greek and the Egyptian. Strange as it seems at 
first sight, the hieroglyphs are the ultimate source of the Greek, 
and therefore of our own alphabet, and of all the alphabets of 
Europe. Indeed, although the links in the chain are different in 
Europe and Asia, we may say that it is tolerably certain that 
most of the alphabets of Asia are to be traced back to the same 
source. 

1 The Alphabet, an account of the origin and development of Letters. By Isaac 
Taylor, M.A., LL.D. Two volumes. London: Kagan Paul, Trench, and Co., 1883. 
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This is a fact which we have only learned within the last 
thirty years. A French scholar, M. de Rougé, has led the way 
by bringing out clearly the connection of the Greek alphabet 
with the hieroglyphs. It is very remarkable that in this and 
the kindred investigations into the origin of other alphabets, 
some of the chief links in the chain of evidence have been 
supplied by the lucky chance that has preserved here and there 
some all but unique monument. Thus the inscription of the 
Moabite stone has thrown light upon the earlier forms of the 
Semitic alphabets, and a short inscription cut by some Greek 
mercenaries on the facade of a Nubian temple has proved that 
the Greek alphabet was in existence long before the date, at 
which certain high authorities supposed that Greece acquired 
the art of writing. 

Dr. Isaac Taylor, in his recent work on the alphabet, has 
not only summed up the results of these researches, but has 
on many points supplemented them by investigations of his 
own. He claims, and we believe with justice, that his book 
is the first real history of the alphabet ever written. No 
greater praise can be given to a writer on such a theme 
than to say that he has treated a difficult subject, and one 
necessarily involving many complicated details, in such a way 
that a reader can follow him with as much pleasure as profit, | 
and to add that he has not attained this end by means of 
shallowness and superficiality, but that his book will be as 
useful to the student as it is interesting to the general reader. | 
This praise belongs to Dr. Taylor. Of course he could not 
produce such a book without the cooperation of specialists /) 
who have made this or that written language their favourite 
study. This help he has been fortunate enough to obtain in 
no common degree, and the list of names he cites in his Preface 
is a guarantee for the thorough reliability of his work. 

Its chief interest naturally centres in the history of our own 
alphabet. We shall here trace briefly its descent, guided by 
our author, in whose pages our readers will find fuller details, 
and at the same time a series of illustrations of the monuments 
which supply some of the evidence. We fear the story will 
lose some of its interest in our hands precisely for the want * 
of this pictorial help. It is not very easy to give in a description 
the points of resemblance between the old Greek and Phcenician 
letters and their hieroglyphic prototypes—but when letter and 
symbol are engraved side by side the likeness is seen in a 
moment. However, we shall do what we can. Let us begin i 
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at the beginning. Who invented writing? The answer is, that 
no inventor can be named, for the simple reason that it was 
a gradual development; that, so far as we can see, no man 
utterly ignorant of writing ever sat down to invent a system 
of recording his thoughts. The first step which was made 
towards writing was that of drawing or carving a rude repre- 
sentation of some natural object, and that step was taken long 
ages ago, for apart from all written history, we know that even 
the wild hunters of the caves of the Dordogne could draw the 
mammoth’s portrait in bold outline on a fragment of his own 
tusk. In one sense, indeed, it seems to us that man may almost 
be called a writing animal. The savage or the illiterate man will 
set his mark by some rough sign on what belongs to him, or on 
the places he has visited, and once signs and letters are invented 
there are inscriptions everywhere, from the rude figures on the 
savage grave, to the epitaphs of our cemeteries, and from the 
inscribed monuments of conquerors, to the tourist’s name 
scratched on the rock of a cave or pyramid. Wherever there 
are knives or pens and pencils in idle hands there will be 
carving and scribbling going on. The school-boy of to-day 
carves his name on his desk; the idle soldier of two thousand 
years ago scribbled bad Greek and Latin on the guard-room 
wall, little knowing how long after his rude handwriting would 
be read and discussed by men in search of side lights upon 
history. The clerk in a modern office, scribbling on the blotting 
paper, has his parallel in the Egyptian scribe, whose lists and 
accounts still not unfrequently show how his reed pen wandered 
about the margin of the papyrus sheet when business was slack. 
In this readiness to make a mark, and in the ready adaptation 
of a mark to the purpose of acting as a reminder, we have the 
origin of writing, in what seems (for reasons to be presently 
stated) to have been everywhere its earliest stage, namely, 
picture-writing. 
Picture-writing is still, or was till lately, the only means at 
the disposal of many savage tribes. The bark letters of the 
Red Indians are rough pictorial reminders, “so many men are 
gone on the war-path” is expressed by so many slanting lines, 
“they have marched ten days,” is the interpretation of ten 
horizontal lines traced below a rough picture of the sun. Of 
precisely the same character are the picture-writings and 
records of the Aztecs of Mexico. Down the margin of the 
chronicle run the symbols of the fifty-two years of the Mexican 
cycle, divided on a curious system that looks very like our 
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division of a pack of cards into four suits. Here and there a 
king enthroned, and near him his predecessor dead and ready 
for burial, tell of a new reign begun, and various conventional 
but easily intelligible signs tell of wars, earthquakes, the build- 
ing of temples, and a few other striking events. One chronicle 
is continued for a few years after the Spanish conquest, and 
the Aztec scribe ends it with pictures of a bishop mounted on a 
horse or mule, and a negro hanging on a gallows with a cross in 
his hand. This last is the record of a slave insurrection and its 
repression. In Aglio’s splendid collection of facsimiles of these 
writings several of them are followed by a Spanish interpre- 
tation, and if we remember rightly,” in one of them the Spanish 
writer of the seventeenth century says that he is not quite 
certain if all he has written is correct, as the Indians who made 
the interpretation for him could not always recollect at once 
what the pictures meant, and he had to hurry them in order to 
have his report ready before the ship sailed for Spain. This 
is clear proof that the Aztec picture-writing was for the most 
part a mere help to memory, and that the story had to be 
recollected or the pictures could not be read. 

We have said advisedly for the most part, because there are 
in the Mexican writings some few words that are really written, 
and the chief interest of these Aztec records lies precisely in this 
—that they show us how the step was made from mere picture- 
writing to real hieroglyphic-writing. From pictures represent- 
ing things or thoughts (ideograms) the step had to be made to 
pictures representing sounds (phonograms). Our author tells 
us how this was done: 


It is probable that the adoption of the important step by which the 
advance was made from ideograms to phonograms arose out of the 
necessity of expressing proper names. This is indicated by the Mexican 
picture-writing, which at the time of the arrival of the Spaniards was 
just reaching the stage of the phonographic expression of the names of 
persons and places. Thus the name of the fourth Mexican monarch 
was Itzcoatl, or ‘‘ Knife-Snake.” In the Le Tellier Codex the name of 
this king is represented by obsidian knives, z¢z/7, surrounding a serpent, 
coat/, This is mere picture-writing. . . . But in the Vergara Codex the 
name of the same king is represented phonographically by a redus. The 
first syllable, z#z, is denoted ideographically as before by means of a 
weapon armed with blades of obsidian, z¢z/i, but the remainder of the 
word is expressed, not by a snake, coa¢/, but by two phonograms, an 
earthen-pot, co(mz#/), and the sign of water, a//7. This example proves 


? Our description and citation are both from memory, for Aglio and Kingsborough’s 
splendid folios of the Amtiguities of Mexico are not to be found in many private libraries, 
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that the Aztecs, at the time of the Spanish Conquest, had taken the 
first step on the road to the invention of a system of phonographic 
writing. The necessity of being able to express proper names had 
brought them to the crucial point which separates ideograms from 
phonograms. Under the tuition of Spanish missionaries the Mexican 
ideograms were subsequently developed so as to be capable of expressing 
the sounds of a foreign idiom, as is shown by a Latin Pater Noster, 
wholly transcribed by means of pictorial phonograms.° 


Wherever we can trace an alphabet back far enough, we find 
that picture-writing underlies it, and there are many indications 
that the first great step in the process of change was everywhere 
made in much the same way in which it was taken by the 
Aztecs. The Chinese characters, which are even yet in a very 
rudimentary stage, have, by comparison with their oldest forms, 
been clearly shown to be broken-down pictures of familiar 
objects. The same is true of the Assyrian arrow-head writing. 
In the case of the Chinese the change has been brought about 
by the natural tendency of writers to write carelessly. In that 
of the Assyrian the change is mainly due to the fact that men 
writing on clay tablets found it simplified matters to mark only 
the chief lines of the figure, and avoid all curves, and the con- 
tinually recurring arrow-head was merely the result of the 
material they used taking this impression most readily from 
the stylus. The complex group of arrow-heads which expresses 
the name of Nineveh, is found in its oldest form to be merely 
an outline of a fish with its fins and tail enclosed in the ground 
plan of a house with its doorway well marked. “We have here,” 
says Dr. Taylor, “a curious fragment of primzval history, 
showing us that imperial Nineveh was at first, as its name 
implies, merely a collection of huts of fishermen.” * 

We come now to the Egyptian hieroglyphics, the real 
fountain-head of our own alphabet. One of the most remark- 
able features of this hieroglyphic writing is the long period in 
which it was in use, and the comparatively slight changes it 
underwent, at least in outer form during thousands of years. 
We see it in its highest perfection in the monuments of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, which, on the lowest com- 
putation, are now more than three thousand years old, and long 
centuries before that we find it in use, and practically the same, 
in an inscription of King Sent of the second dynasty, a King 
who ruled about 2,500 years B.C., taking even the shorter chrono- 


3 The Alphabet, vol. i. pp. 22, 23. * Vol. i. p. 42. 
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logy, which makes several of the earlier dynasties contem- 
poraneous.> The hieroglyphs are precisely the same in the latest 
Egyptian inscriptions of the time of Trajan. Probably this 
stability of the hieroglyphs was partly the result of the cursive 
demotic and hieratic writings being also in use. They were 
broken down and fused together in these systems of running- 
hand, but their characteristic forms were preserved un- 
changed for use in the inscriptions carved by artistic hands 
on temple fronts and on royal sarcophagi, or delicately traced 
with the reed on mummy coffins, and on sacred papyri. So 
little change indeed is there in the hieroglyphs, that it would not 
have been possible to trace their history but for the fact that, 
even in its most perfect form, the system includes characters and 
modes of expression that have survived from earlier stages, and 
applying to these results obtained from the study of the Aztec 
picture-writing, and the Chinese and cuneiform characters, we 
are able to mark off from each other the great stages in the 
development of the Egyptian writing. 

Down to the very last ideograms (or words expressed by a 
picture of the thing instead of a symbol of the sound) continued 
in use, evident survivals from the first stage of picture-writing. 
One of these, a circle with a dot in it ©, denotes the sun, and 
curiously enough it is precisely the sign astronomers still use 
to express the same idea. Then we find in the inscriptions 
numerous survivals of the second stage, that in which the picture 
represents a sound, and the ideogram has passed into the phono- 
gram. The next and greatest step towards the alphabet, was to 
use the picture to express not the whole sound of its name, but 
the first syllable only—thus reaching the stage of syllabic 
phonograms. Let us take some examples from Dr. Taylor: 


The picture of a “lute” was used symbolically by the Egyptian 
scribes to denote “excellence.” It then came to stand as a phonogram 
to express the word efer, “good.” But in the Egyptian language this 
sound represented two homophonic words, zefer, “good,” and nefer, “as 
far as.” Hence we find that the character may be used as a pictorial 
ideogram to represent a lute, and as a symbolic ideogram to mean 
excellence ; then as a phonogram for the preposition wefer, and lastly as 
a syllabic sign to denote we, the first syllable of the word weer. 

The problem of phonetic denotation having thus been solved, these 
syllabic signs were combined so as to form compound phonograms on 


5 This inscription, which is probably the oldest in the world, is now in the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. According to the longer chronology of Brugsch and 
Mariette its date would be more than 4,000 B,C. 
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the principle of the vebus. In an inscription of Ptolemy the Fifteenth, 
at Edfu, we find an amusing instance of a compound phonogram, in 
which it seems not impossible to detect a faint flavour of ancient 
Egyptian humour. The name of /afis lazuli was khesteb. Now the 
word khesf meant “to stop,” and the syllable ¢ed denoted a “pig.” 
Hence the vebus “‘stop-pig” was invented to express graphically the 
name of /apis /azuli, which is figured by the picture of a man stopping 
a pig by pulling at its tail.® 


There would naturally be a difficulty at times in deciding 
whether a given sign expressed a sound or a thing, whether 
it was a phonogram or an ideogram. This was partly solved 
by adding to the groups additional signs, which we call deter- 
minatives. It was a very clumsy process: thus, to take one 
instance, we have a group of two characters to which has been 
added an outline of a giraffe. This simply means that the 
characters which express phonetically the value ser, denote that 
word as signifying a giraffe. In fact the word is twice written, 
once phonetically and once graphically. In other cases the 
determinative marks off a whole class of words, thus an eye 
added to a group shows that it must be read as some word 
referring to seeing or knowing. All this is curiously like a 
somewhat similar plan adopted in the Chinese system. 

But even in the oldest inscriptions, in fact in the very oldest 
we possess, we find an element that marks a higher stage than 
anything in this mixture of picture-words and signs of syllables, 
namely, signs for /e¢tters; in other words, the beginning of the 
alphabet. Thus the name of King Sent is written by means of 
three signs, a curved line, a broken waving line, and a hand, 
which are equivalent to S N and T.’? Although we thus find 
letters in the earliest known inscription, there are sufficient indi- 
cations to show us how the letters came into use. Here again 
we have not invention, but development at werk. The 
Egyptian letters preserve traces of the syllabic signs out of 
which they grew, in the fact that every consonant has what 
is called its “complementary vowel,” the sign standing either 
for consonant alone or consonant and vowel, and certain con- 
sonant signs being regularly associated with certain vowels. “We 
may suppose,” says Dr. Taylor, “that the vowel was in a sort of 


6 Vol. i. pp. 58, 59. Dr. Taylor gives a picture of the group: it is a very spirited 
little drawing. 

7 “*Two of our English letters, and d, are derived by strict historical filiation from 
two of the alphabetical signs (the waving line and the hand), by means of which the 
name of King Sent is expressed ” (Zhe Alphabet, vol. i. p. 61). 
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way regarded as inherent in the preceding consonant, very much 
as in the case of Sanskrit and Ethiopic, in which languages 
every consonant is regarded as containing the short @ as an 
inherent vowel, unless some other vowel is expressly indicated. 
In this way it seems to have been assumed that each of the 
Egyptian letters was followed by its complementary vowel, only 
initial and final vowels, and medial vowels when emphatic, being 
necessarily written down.” To take an example, a picture of a 
bolt, in Egyptian ses, could stand for the syllable se, or if some 
other vowel sign were added the bolt would stand simply for the 
letter s. The next and final step was to select from the four 
hundred symbols in use, those which were most easily written 
and remembered, and so was formed the Egyptian alphabet of 
twenty-five letters, some of them however being represented 
optionally by any one of two or three symbols. But the 
strangest thing of all is that, though the Egyptians possessed 
this alphabet for thousands of years, they never ventured to 
discard their other symbols and write their inscriptions in 
simple alphabetic signs, and in these only. 

They thought it needful to interpret the meaning of their alphabetic 
symbols by perplexing additions of ideographic and syllabic signs. We 
find a word spelt out alphabetically, a needless syllabic sign is then 
added, and this is followed by an unnecessary ideogram. The plan is 
so cumbrous as to seem to us almost inconceivable. We have letters, 
syllabics, and ideograms piled up one on another in a perplexing con- 
fusion. So many crutches were thought necessary that walking became 
an art of the utmost difficulty. But all the same, in the tangled wilder- 
ness of the hieroglyphic writing, the letters of the alphabet lay concealed. 
All that remained to be done was to take one simple step—boldly to 
discard al] the non-alphabetic elements, at once to sweep away the 
superfluous lumber, rejecting all the ideograms, the homophones, the 
polyphones, the syllabics, and the symbolic signs, to which the Egyptian 
scribes so fondly clung, and so to leave revealed in its grand simplicity, 
the nearly perfect alphabet of which, without knowing it, the Egyptians 
had been virtually in possession for almost countless ages.® 


It was reserved for men of another race to take this step, 
and these were fortunately a race of traders, who were just the 
men to communicate the alphabet to other peoples. Every one 
knows the legend that Cadmus the Pheenician brought the 
alphabet to Greece. The very name of the old Greek alphabet, 
“the Phoenician letters,” attests the general belief in the tra- 
dition, and there are further statements in more than one of 
the classic writers that the Phoenicians were not themselves the 


8 The Alphabet, vol. i. p. 68. 
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inventors of letters, but had obtained their knowledge of the 
art of writing from Egypt. Thus Tacitus tells us: 

It was the Egyptians who first symbolized ideas, and that by figures 
of animals. These records, the most ancient of all human history, are 
still seen engraved on stone. The Egyptians also claim to have invented 
the alphabet, which the Phcenicians, they say, by means of their superior 
seamanship, introduced into Greece, and of which they appropriated the 
glory, giving out that they had discovered what they had really been 
taught. Tradition indeed says that Cadmus, visiting Greece in a 
Pheenician fleet, was a teacher of this art to its still barbarous tribes.® 


Only a few years ago it would have been impossible to say 
with any certainty how much of this was true or false. Now, 
thanks chiefly to the researches of M. Emanuel de Rougé, we 
can say that it is all but absolutely proved that the Phcenician 
alphabet had its origin in the alphabetic elements of the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphic writing, that to the Phoenicians belongs the 
honour of having done what the Egyptians never did, that is, 
of having ventured to write with alphabetic signs and these 
only, so that in this sense they really were the inventors of the 
alphabet, though the Egyptians had prepared for them its separate 
elements. De Rougé gave the first account of his discovery 
in a paper read before the Académie des Inscriptions in 1859. 
The paper was never printed in full; even the MS. was by some 
accident lost, and although the discovery was thus made known 
to and accepted by the learned world some twenty-four years 
ago, it was not till 1874 that M. Jacques de Rougé, the son of 
the discoverer, published a complete account of his father’s 
investigations, based upon his notes, and the rough draft of the 
original memoir of 1859.1 De Rougé’s was not the first attempt 
to follow up the track pointed out by ancient tradition, and to 
connect the Greek alphabet, through the Phoenician, with the 
Egyptian hieroglyphs. Previous attempts failed, precisely because 
they left out an important link in the chain, and the secret of 
De Rougé’s success was that it struck him that the Phoenician 
letters were derived not directly from the hieroglyphs, but from 
one or other of the Egyptian forms of running hand. These 
cursive writings were, as we have said, really made up of broken 
down hieroglyphics roughly and rapidly formed with the 
reed-pen. There were several kinds of this cursive writing in 
use in Egypt at different times. De Rougé saw, at once, as 
others had seen before him, that no help was to be got from 


9 Ann. xi. 14, Church and Brodribb’s translation. 
“10 Mémoire sur [origine Egytienne del Alphabet Phénitien. Paris, 1874. 
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the later forms of this writing. But his idea was that the 
Egyptian character had passed into the possession of the Semites 
during the period when the Hyksos, a race of Semitic kings 
ruled in the Delta." This was so far only a probable conjecture. 
He set to work to see if it could be verified. The first step 
was to obtain materials for comparison, and these were scanty 
enough. For the early forms of the Phoenician letters, his chief 
authority was an inscription for the sarcophagus of Eshmunazar, 
King of Sidon. He compared the characters of this inscription 
with the alphabetic characters occurring in a very early form of 
cursive Egyptian writing, known as the older hieratic, and re- 
presented only by three manuscripts, which are the three oldest 
papyri in the world. The manuscript which De Rougé actually 
used was that known as the Papyrus Prisse of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale of Paris. It was found in a tomb of the eleventh 
dynasty, and is certainly older than the invasion of the Hyksos. 
The result of comparing the early Phcenician letters with the 
characters of the Papyrus Prisse, and these again with the 
hieroglyphics of which they were only the cursive forms, was 
to show that the Phcenician letters were undoubtedly derived 
from the cursive hieratic. Without this middle term it would 
be all but impossible to discover the link of real connection 
between the Phoenician character and the hieroglyphs; with it 
we can see easily that the Phoenician characters are really 
broken down hieroglyphs. The further step of comparing the 
old Pheenician with the older Greek forms and showing that 
they were practically the same was already taken. De Rouge’s 
work was to connect the Pheenician with the hieroglyphs. Since 
he published his discovery, the finding of the Moabite stone in 
1868, and of a few other inscriptions since then, has placed at 
our disposal older forms of the Semitic alphabet than those 
which were available for his researches. They only serve 
to confirm the truth of his results. Dr. Taylor gives in full 
the evidence in the case of each individual letter, and while 
referring our readers to his pages for these details, we shall give 
one or two examples here, again reminding the reader that, as 
we are not able to reproduce in our pages the hieroglyphs and 


11 The period of the Hyksos is certainly earlier than that of Moses. Some systems 
of chronology place the coming of the Israelites into Egypt in the period of their rule. 

12 One of these is at the Berlin Museum, another in the possession of Professor 
Lepsius, the third, and probably the oldest of all, at Paris. ‘‘It is owing solely to 
the accidental preservation of these three frail fragments of papyrus,” says Dr. Taylor, 
**that the solution of the great problem of the origin of the alphabet has become 
possible.” 
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the old forms of the letters, we can only choose very simple 
examples, and even so can only show to a limited extent the 
force of the argument for the identity in each case. 

Take the inscription of King Sent to which we have already 
alluded. The N of the King’s name is represented by a 
waving-line, or rather a line broken into zigzag angles; this 
was an ideogram for water, and as an alphabetic symbol = N. 
In the old hieratic this was shortened into a zigzag of two 
short upright lines, and a longer sloping line between them, in 
the Phcenician the only change is that the last upright line is 
the longest. After this the only change is, that all the lines 
are made more nearly equal in length, and as we trace the 
character through the different tables in Dr. Taylor’s book, 
those of the.Egyptian and Phoenician alphabets,” of the older 
Semitic alphabets,“ of the Greek alphabets,” and the Italic 
alphabets,’® we see only very slight changes at work till the 
letter settles down into the regularity of our modern large type 
N, which is really one wave and a half of the running water 
pictured in the inscription of King Sent, some thousands of 
years ago. 

Take the letter that comes just before, M in our alphabet. 
Whoever has looked at all closely at hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
must have been struck by the frequency with which capital 
miniature portraits of various birds recur in them. One of 
these is an owl, with his face turned full to the spectator, so 
as to clearly show his two upright “ears.” In Egyptian the 
owl was called mz/ak, and his portrait could either stand for 
the word, or as a syllabic sign for MU, or as an alphabetic 
sign for M. On papyrus the owl was not so carefully drawn 
as on stone; there was only a sweeping line, still keeping the 
outline of the head with the two ears and giving the breast, 
legs, and part of the wing or back. In the hieratic it becomes 
a mere double zigzag, with the last line lengthened out; pro- 
bably we have here the ears and back of an owl. On the 
Moabite stone and in the old Greek and Phcenician we have 
the zigzag with angles instead of curves, and at first the last 
line is always the longest ; gradually the lines are equalized, and 
we have the ordinary Greek and Latin M, still keeping some 
trace of its origin in the two peaks, “which are the lineal 
descendants of the two ears of the owl.” 

Once Greece is linked by its alphabet with Phcenicia and 
Egypt, the story of the alphabet is easily made out. Those 

3 Vol. i. p. 98. m2. S85. 15 Vol. ii. p. 59. iP. 126, 
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who wish to follow it further will find it fully related in Dr. 
Taylor’s pages.’ There they will see how the alphabet passed 
from Greece to Italy, and how the Roman gave it to all the 
West. But in the same pages, if they choose to read further, 
they will find much more that is of interest—the history of 
other alphabets besides our own; they will see how the very forms 
of Northern Runic letters tell us something that history has left 
unrecorded of early trade between the Greeks and the men of 
the Baltic coasts; how the alphabet of Russia is a monument 
of its conversion to Christianity ; how a main link in our early 
knowledge of the Greek alphabet is a rough inscription on the 
sandstone of a Nubian temple, telling us of the travels of Greek 
soldiers in the Egyptian service some centuries before Herodotus. 
In his final chapter Dr. Taylor indicates some of the causes that 
have led to those gradual changes which have differentiated one 
alphabet from another. One curious source of change is, that 
alphabets derive some of their character from the material on 
which they are inscribed ; on stone letters become square and 
angular, oval loops and sweeping tails are nearly impossible. 
An alphabet largely written on wood, like the Runic script, will 
avoid not only curves but squares, because a horizontal line 
would be lost in the grain of wood, so we have triangles and 
upright and diagonal lines crossing the grain. “A palm leaf 
script, on the other hand, prefers arcs of circles and vertical lines, 
lending itself readily to intricate convolutions, but rigorously 
eschews straight horizontal lines, which would cause the leaf 
to split. On metal we get scratches and intersecting lines, the 
angles are not joined with precision, and circles tend to become 
ovals. On clay the strokes are separated, loops are opened, 
and intersecting lines, which on metal are so common, are as a 
rule avoided.” We have already had occasion to remark that 
the cuneiform character is in its characteristic form merely 
the result of its having been first used on clay. 

We shall not draw further here on the rich stores of informa- 
tion contained in these two volumes. But before we close we 
must say a word in praise of the way in which the books have 
been printed. Especial praise is due to the alphabetic tables, 
the parts of the book to which the student will oftenest have 
to turn. They are a marvel of clear and beautiful printing. 

A, HILLIARD ATTERIDGE. 


17 We must also refer the reader to Dr. Taylor’s work, vol. i. pp. 116—132, for a 
very full discussion of the objections that have been urged against De Rouge’s theory. 
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ALTHOUGH the Archives of the Bastile from 1711 to 1725 do 
not embrace any cause celébre or record any marked episode in 
French history, their annals, lately published under the super- 
intendence of M. Ravesson, are sufficiently suggestive of the 
times to attract the attention of the student and to afford to the 
general reader an insight into the manner with which justice, or 
rather the power which bore its name, was then administered, 
and the treatment which guilty and guiltless alike received at 
the hands of the authorities. Before however we enter into 
examining the individual cases collected by M. Ravesson a 
glance at the earlier history of the Bastile itself will not be 
devoid of interest. 

La Bastille Saint Antoine, swept in sudden vengeance from 
the face of the earth at the commencement of the Revolution, 
owed its origin to the earlier wars with our own country. The 
name Bastel or Bastille was originally applied to all strong 
erections built to withstand military attack, and it was in 1356 
that Stephen Marcel, Provost of the Merchants of Paris, alarmed 
lest Edward, the English King, and his armies should penetrate 
to the very capital itself, constructed on either side of the gate 
Saint Antoine, at the eastern end of the city, two strong towers 
calculated to arrest the invader’s progress. Marcel, however, did 
not live to test the utility of his own erection. Shortly after its 
completion he was struck down on the very threshold in civil 
fray with the Dauphin, thus baptizing with his blood his build- 
ing, and heading with his name the long list of victims to their 
own and their fellow-men’s passions which mark the history of 
his towers. 

For four centuries those towers frowned over the city of 
Lutetia, and although increased in number under the next 
monarch, Charles the Sixth, their construction was never 


1 Archives de la Bastille. Documents inédits, recueillis et publiés. Par F. 
Ravesson, 1711 4 1725. 
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materially altered, and alternately used as a prison and a 
fortress were a truly formidable object to those who dwelt 
within its shadow or passed beneath its archways. 

The walls were of immense thickness, and each tower rose a 
hundred feet in height and was divided into noisome dungeons 
and gloomy cells. Under the later Bourbons each cell had a 
fanciful designation, and each prisoner, the more completely to 
obliterate his identity, was called after his cell. What bitter 
irony, to have to answer to the name of some flower or fruit or 
other sweet object of nature, which he would never behold 
again! 

One of the darkest tragedies of the fifteenth century was 
enacted within these walls, when his most “Christian” Majesty 
Louis the Eleventh broke faith with his prisoner, Jacques 
D’Armagnac, Duc de Nemours, and instead of the promised 
liberty of life led him out to the grander freedom of death, made 
bitter by the presence of his innocent children bound beneath 
the scaffold to receive their father’s blood. It is true that his more 
clement son, Charles the Eighth, endeavoured to repair this deed 
of violence, but royal mercy came too late, and all but one of 
Armagnac’s boys died before they could benefit by release and 
better days. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries a long and 
continuous train of prisoners, the outcome of those turbulent 
times, passed through the gloomy portals of our prison fortress, 
but it is beyond our limits to do more than mention a few of the 
better known names. It may not however be amiss to say that 
Cardinal Richelieu sent many duellists to those dungeons, and, 
although doubtless his severity was extreme, it was both salutary 
and necessary to check a practice that was increasing to so 
alarming an extent. 

During the earlier years of the “Grande Monarque” all sorts 
and conditions of men, all classes of offenders, entered the 
Bastile. Many no doubt had earned their fate, many were the 
victims of intrigue. But if we take a few names at random, 
what a glimpse we get of the history of that so-called “glorious” 
reign. Fouquet, Minister of Finance, a man of integrity, victim 
to his royal master’s cupidity ; the Marchioness de Brinvilliers, 
a name of horror as a synonym for poisoner and murderess ; the 
Masque de Fer, unhappy and mysterious captive, whose very 
face was concealed by a “velvet” mask from those who had 
charge of his wretched existence. 
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We are now close to the particular years we have to con- 
sider. The process which placed men within the dungeons of 
the Bastile was swift and sure. Lettres de cachet were in full 
force. A sudden visit, a hurried arrest in the King’s name, a 
rapid transit so securely made that rescue or escape was 
hopeless, and then the lock turned on the miserable prisoner, 
and the silence of the living tomb fell on the life which but a 
few short hours before had been like unto other men’s. 

D’Argenson, who was, during the years of which we are 
speaking, Governor of the Bastile, countersigned the orders of 
entrée, and his name appears very frequently in the pages before 
us. He held his post for many years, and must have been the 
recipient of many a royal and state secret. In 1711, when these 
Archives begin, the days of Louis Quartorze were numbered. 
Death was coming near to that spoilt child of fortune. Life had 
showered all its gifts at his feet, time was withdrawing them, and 
the miserable old man was soon to pass away from the power 
he had so misused, the opportunities he had wasted. France 
was plunged in debt. A gloom hung over the land, trade was 
depressed, general extravagance affected all classes, and corrup- 
tion and fear appeared on all sides. 

The pages of M. Ravesson shadow forth many strange 
stories and display the ignorance and folly then prevalent. 
Cases of so-called sorcery, false coinage, Jansenist heresy, the 
escapades of hot youth and cracked brains pass before our 
rapid survey. In August, 1711, we find D’Argenson receiving 
orders to arrest Mademoiselle de la Mésangére, grand-daughter 
to Madame de la Sablitre, to whom La Fontaine dedicated his 
fables; and we read that the capture was effected, “without 
noise and without scandal,” at two o’clock in the afternoon of 
the 30th of September. The crime with which she was accused 
was that of writing anonymous letters to the Duchesse de 
Vendéme of a threatening nature, and although it shortly 
transpired the poor thing was not the culprit she suffered 
sufficiently within the prison walls. At first his Majesty 
expressed himself surprised at the patience with which she 
bore the ennuis of the Bastile, but by the end of October cap- 
tivity had done its work. Mdle. de la Mésangére could neither 
eat nor sleep, and though she escaped “the fever” which then 
ravaged prisons, she implored to see a doctor and her mother. 
The former grace was denied, the latter reluctantly accorded, 
and it is doubtful what her fate might have been had not the 
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letters been traced to Le Chevalier D’Aunay, a gentleman 
attached to the suite of Monsieur Vendéme; she was then 
released at the request of the Duchess. Of the ultimate life of 
Mdlle. de la Mésangére we have no record. 

In the case of one La Veuve Valentin and companions, 
accused of sorcery and quack doctoring, we read of a little 
girl only twelve years old being among their number. The poor 
child was sent to the Salpétri¢re, and displayed much docility 
and aptitude. It is pleasant to hear of her in a few years as 
gaining the good report of the Reverend Mother of that estab- 
lishment. We will hope that the influence of the good nuns 
obliterated that of Veuve Valentin. 

In May, 1712, we come on the arrest of the Abbés Barne- 
ville and Saint Jean Chabert, accused of Jansenism. Although 
the incarceration of these priests lasted but for a short time, it 
seems to have caused much argument and correspondence. The 
Avocat Morats speaks of them as deux bons missionaires employés 
du cardinal, and relates that one of them on being arrested, 
exclaimed : “Bon! on me nourrit a la Bastille et je n’avais pas 
de quoi vivre.” 

After them the fortunes of war drove several persons sus- 
pected as spies into the Bastile, and concerning one Azzurini 
there are documents in the British Museum. This unfortunate 
man endured the hardships of imprisonment for fourteen years. 
When released it is little wonder all manly spirit was crushed, 
and that his letters are servile in their supplication. 

At this time also (May, 1712) the Bastile received an extra- 
ordinary person, one La Marchand, a mysterious being, whose 
intentions seem to have far exceeded his powers of performance, 
and whose rash loquacity completely wrecked ‘any chance of 
success his schemes could have ever possessed. His arrest 
came about in this way. A certain Jew, presumably a barber, 
confided to Madame La Princesse des Ursins that he knew one 
La Marchand, a Soldier in the Caylus Regiment of Dragoons, 
who boasted he would and could poison the King and certain 
members of the royal family. Madame des Ursins was naturally 
terrified at such a story, and told her nephew, M. Chalais, of the 
affair. The communications of the latter to the authorities 
resulted in the identification and arrest of “Le Peére la Mar- 
chand,” now a Cordelier at Bressuire, near Bordeaux. It is 
not clear when he had exchanged the sword for the cowl; but 
the Cordeliers were a branch of the Franciscans, and we find 
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Pére Beaussir, the Superior, writing to the Provincial of their 
Order of the scandal and disgrace arising from this business. 
When the wild threat was made he was still a soldier, and it 
was made while drinking with his comrades. We cannot decide 
as to the value of his foolish utterance; but it was never for- 
gotten by the hearers, and it was considered of sufficient gravity 
by the authorities to place La Marchand in the cells of the 
Bastile, and to cause a strict examination of all his effects, even 
to the destruction of a rosary and cross, as it was considered 
possible they might contain grains of the poison he was said to 
have purchased, ostensibly for the extermination of rats. An 
immense correspondence ensued about this case. D’Argenson 
spared no pains to sift the matter, and interrogated his prisoner 
upwards of fifty times. Apparently no decision was arrived at, 
and, after the custom of the times, uncertain guilt meant certain 
punishment, and La Marchand was left to languish in captivity. 
More than ten years later Saint-Simon, in his Memoirs, mentions 
seeing him still alive and still a prisoner, though at that time 
removed from Paris to “La tour de Ségovie” under the charge 
of M. Chalais, who fulfilled his “delicate” mission with much 
discretion. 

Another case of Jansenism is the last worthy of notice in the 
closing days of Louis the Fourteenth. In May, 1715, Pontchar- 
train writes to D’Argenson that three preachers in Paris have 
been guilty of seditious discourses, and begs that he may be 
enabled very shortly to assure his Majesty of their safe arrest. 
The names of these preachers are, he continues, Dom Turquois, 
a Feuillant, who preaches at Saint Etienne; Dom Hierosme, 
also a Feuillant, at the Prémontrés; and Le Pére Albizzy, a 
Dominican, at Saint Benoite. Their sermons and sentiments 
had been already embodied in a book; and D’Argenson, prompt 
as usual, very soon had both orators and printers safe in his 
keeping, to ponder over their rashness at leisure. The book 
was called Du Temoignage de la vérité dans l Eglise, Dissertation 
Théologique, ou l'on examine quel est ce temoignage. Even those 
who sold the work fell under the royal displeasure, and four 
years later, when D’Argenson reports of his prisoners’ condition, 
he mentions one Coquaire, a colporteur, who had distributed the 
publication in ignorance, and yet had suffered as severcly as 
any. D’Argenson suggests in a postscript that he should be 
released. 

In 1715 the Regency commenced, and we must here note 
VOL. XXX, Y 
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that M. Ravesson is a warm partisan for the Regent d’Orleans. 
He asserts that but scanty justice has been done by posterity 
to this prince ; that he had a mind in advance of his times ; and 
that his system of “agiotage,” or financial speculation, was the 
forerunner of the modern Stock Exchange. By it he saved 
France from national bankruptcy, and by his efforts the king- 
dom, impoverished by long wars, was carried over the crisis and 
restored to partial prosperity. In other matters also his easy 
temper and general leniency went far to soften the rancour 
engendered between different classes in the previous reign. Few 
felt the weight of his hand, and during the early years of his 
authority the Bastile was almost empty. Indeed, until we come 
to the Cellamare Conspiracy in 1717, we read of nothing worthy 
of notice. 

In June, 1717, appears a long list of offenders, the unfor- 
tunate dupes of the silly and reckless ambition of the Duchesse 
de Maine, who brought on herself and her adherents nothing 
but disaster and misfortune. This Princess came of the House 
of Condé, a family in which genius so often ran riot into the 
borderlands of insanity. Full of headstrong vanity, this foolish 
woman could never forget or forgive the fact that her husband 
was only the illegitimate son of the late King, and not a prince 
of the blood. Restless and discontented, she was continually 
striving and plotting for more place and power than Providence 
had granted her, and the result of this craving was the abortive 
and ill-constructed plot called “The Cellamare Conspiracy,” the 
object of which was to surrender France into the hands of the 
Spanish monarch, a treason to be well paid for in the advance- 
ment of herself and her husband. Cellamare, from whom the 
scheme took its name, was the envoy from Spain ; and though 
on its discovery and failure he made good his escape, the 
Duchess and thirty-three other deluded conspirators were not 
so fortunate, and were lodged within the Bastile. All suffered 
more or less severely for their temerity. The Duchess herself 
was sent on to Chalons, and there spent many dreary days, her 
only amusement and interest being the gambols of a young 
donkey reared within the prison walls. Voltaire mentions this 
in some verses addressed to her thus: 

Dans ces murs malheureux, votre voix enchantée, 
Ne peut jamais charmer qu’un ane et les échos. 

Her companions of less exalted rank were kept in captivity 

for different lengths of time. After five years one named La 
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Grange, in 1722, died unconfessed, and we are told this caused 
the appointment of a Jesuit as confessor to the prisoners. An- 
other, Marini, was not released till 1733, to find his home deso- 
late; and a third, Bon Repos, under the pressure of other 
matters, was entirely forgotten, and passed the remainder of 
his life as a captive. When his existence was remembered, 
liberty came too late to the broken-down old man. His cell 
had become his home, and he was with difficulty prevailed on 
to exchange it for the Hotel des Invalides. Among the others 
was Mdlle. de Taunay, afterwards the celebrated Madame de 
Staél (not to be confounded with the authoress of Corzuue), then 
a pretty girl who beguiled her time in taming the rats who 
infested her cell, and who won the heart of her gaoler, Maison 
Rouge, captain of the guard. MHer rejection of his love led 
ultimately to the simple-hearted soldier’s death through grief 
and chagrin. Apparently also many abbés were the victims 
of the Duchess de Maine, but these priests seem to have escaped 
with only temporary incarceration. 

The next entry is pathetic in its brevity. Fleury, priest of 
Saint Victor d’Orleans, is suspected of Jansenist views, and 
arrested. The suspicion is proved groundless, and Monsieur 
Le Blanc visited the prisoner, and promised him liberty within 
four days. The four days pass, and no sign comes. M. Le 
Blanc has forgotten his client, and his forgetfulness is death 
to poor Fleury. Fleury can neither eat nor sleep. Four more 
days go by, and then the strain is insupportable. Heart and 
brain give way, and Fleury is dead, the victim of evil times and 
another man’s bad memory. M. Le Blanc was of course in 
despair, but of what avail ! 

Then we read of a whole string of lackeys accused and 
tried for sedition. When we use the word lackey we hardly 
realize what the old French “lacquais” were, and the "exact 
position they held. Probably their origin dated back to feudal 
times when each chief had his retainers, but at the time of 
which we write they were a distinct class.) They were not 
menials and did no servile work, but they wore their master’s 
colour and ran with his carriage bearing long canes. Young 
nobles could enter their ranks without losing caste, and being 
an easy life it was much sought after. Hence round all the 
higher families clustered large numbers of them, passing their 
time in idleness. Out of this idleness frequently came sedition 
and intrigue, secret societies and open brawls. 
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In May, 1722, to pass to another class of offenders, we find 
La Girardiére, captain of cavalry, with whom evidently matters 
had not gone well while drinking at the hostelry de la Vigne, 
Rue Contrescarpe, violently attributing to the Regent all his 
misfortunes. As the infuriated man went the length and 
breadth of Paris reiterating the same accusations, there is little 
wonder he was summararily seized and his freedom of speech 
checked by the dungeon. After him appears the name of 
Warde “Anglais.” He was accused of false coinage, and is 
unworthy of notice except on account of his nationality. We 
are not aware of any other of our countrymen having been 
an occupant of the Bastile. Warde was retained for but a short 
space of time, and on his release he wrote and demanded the 
restoration of his sword and belt and cane. No particulars are 
given as to his status and occupation. 

The Count de Charolais and his wild extravagances bring 
us face to face with the ominous word “rebellion.” This young 
noble belonged to the house of Condé, and his hot temper and 
thoughtless freaks were constantly embroiling him with others. 
The story of his escapades opens with a letter from himself, 
demanding in no measured terms justice for himself and his 
servants for an insult offered while driving in Faubourg Saint 
Antoine. A waggon laden with stones blocked the way; the 
driver was inside a neighbouring cabaret, and the Count sent 
in his valet to demand its removal. The man instead of civilly 
complying attacked the valet. The Count rushed in to his 
servant’s assistance, and a free fight ensued between his 
followers and the populace present. This episode is not a 
little significant of the spirit of the day. On the one hand we 
see the half-educated, supercilious, conceited noble trampling 
with violence on all who came in his way, regardless of ought 
but his own will, a type of the class whose lives of thoughtless 
luxury led up to the terrible retribution which came a few 
decades later on to awaken and terrify mankind. On the 
other side we see the mob, yearly increasing in numbers and 
force, and ready at any moment for lawless outbreak, for attack 
on the feared and hated aristocrats. 

The Revolution was but sixty years off, and it was prophetic 
of the coming storm that even between 1720 and 1730 it should 
be necessary to station the musquetaires in the suburb of Saint 
Antoine, and to augment their strength with a body of archers 
to hold in check the turbulent populace, who struggled through 
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life in their miserable homes. As yet no equalizing middle 
class existed to any extent, no invisible ladder led from high 
to low, feudalism was dying hard. Even, however, when we 
have considered all this, it was a strange spectacle in a Christian 
and modern city that peace should only be kept by force of 
arms. 

The Count de Charolais carried on his follies throughout 
his life, and ten years later there is entry to the effect that his 
last extravagance was to make belief he was dead, and to go 
through the farce of a mock funeral at the hands of the officers 
of the watch. 

The next entry of interest concerns a demented merchant 
named Colas, who lived in the Faubourg Saint Martin, and 
who passed his days and nights in manufacturing talismans and 
invocating spirits. He seems to have been a man of good 
means, to have possessed a prodigious number of books on 
magic, and among these the Grimoire of Pope Alexander and 
Albertus Magnus. He had also a number of plates made of 
different metals, silver, copper, and lead, and these he persuaded 
a priest, formerly a naval chaplain, named Darbau, and who 
said the third Mass at Quinze Vingts, to bless. Surrounded 
by these articles, dressed in fantastic garb, with a cardboard 
crown on his head, on which was inscribed in Greek and 
Hebrew the name of the Almighty, this merchant spent weeks 
in vain recitations and invocations; and it is doubtful if his 
conduct would have been so forcibly dealt with but for the 
action of Darbau, and his friendship with one Des Brays, a 
notorious blasphemer. The address of Darbau was discovered 
with difficulty, and when found, the offending priest had passed 
from man’s hand—he was already dead. Colas was imprisoned 
for a comparatively short time, and of his ultimate career we 
have no knowledge; and we are not told if sense ever penetrated 
his dulled brains, or whether tribulation cleared away his foibles. 

Another charge of Jansenism follows. In August, 1724, the 
Abbé Bréant, “rebel to the Church and to the King,” is con- 
ducted to the Bastile for teaching heresy in his Catechism, and 
for writing a work, entitled, Zpitres et Evangiles de l’Eglise 
Chémées et non Chémées. Ue was arrested to “explain his 
meaning,” and his situation called forth much argumen and 
correspondence. His friends made the most strenuous efforts 
on his behalf, and after a few months they were successful, and 
he was released on pain of exile. A letter from him imploring 
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commutation of this sentence, that his eyes may be operated 
on by Gendron, physician to the Regent and chief oculist 
of the time, is touching in its pathos and dignity. Apparently 
his character and conduct were such that he won real devotion 
from friends, and the respect of those who differed from him in 
opinion. 

One more extract from the voluminous mass of cases before 
us and we have done. In November, 1724, two hot heads, 
De Salis and Monet, quarrel at the Bal d’Opera one night, and 
in the cold grey dawn of the winter morning pass the archway 
of the Bastile to pay dearly for their silly bout. 

With the subsequent history of these towers we have little to 
do. Probably all our readers are familiar with the story of La 
Tude, and the perseverance which worked its way even through 
these stony ramparts. With the July day, when centuries 
of misrule had driven a people wild, the old structure of 
Marcel crumbled beneath their cannon, and men wept with joy 
because those sinister walls were down. “La Bastille” was no 
more and liberty was at hand. What that liberty wrought it is 
not our province to narrate. It is enough to say that no sooner 
was the Bastile Saint Antoine demolished than man’s fury 
needed other prisons, and the Temple, the Conciergerie, 
l’Abbaye, la Force, echoed to the old refrain, witnessed the 
former scenes, the cry of the captive, the brutality of man over 
his brother. 

To-day the slender Column of July marks the spot where 
our massive fortress stood, and busy thoroughfares traverse the 
ground where once men lived out their lives in lonely terror. 


ANNA R, COHEN, 
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EVERY one must be more or less familiar with the appearance 
and productions of spiders, which belong to the great division of 
invertebrate animals called articulata. Formerly they were 
classed by naturalists as zzsects, tilla more minute examination 
of their form and general development, caused them to be 
ranked in a separate class called arachuida, intermediate between 
insects and crustacea, along with mites, ticks, and scorpions, 
There are several hundred species of spiders, large and small, 
some of a dull, sombre hue, others brilliantly coloured, some 
which abide in human dwellings, others that inhabit the fields 
and forests, some which can float through the air, others whose 
means of locomotion are confined to their legs. They are the 
most subtle in their ways, and the most varied in their instincts 
of all the smaller animals. And if we study their habits we 
shall find that the poor despised spider—for which so many feel 
an instinctive antipathy—is one of the most cleanly, industrious, 
skilful, and patient of living creatures, bearing in its body some 
of the most curious implements for doing its work ever devised. 
Formed as they are for a life of rapacity, and unable to subsist 
on any other than insect food, all their habits are calculated to 
surprise and deceive, they spead toils to entangle their prey, are 
endowed with patience to await its coming, and are provided 
with weapons and strength to destroy it when caught in the 
snare. 

In this country spiders are small and harmless, such as the 
house-spider, which weaves its web in neglected rooms; the 
garden-spider, that spreads its toils from tree to tree while it 
rests securely in the centre; the wandering spider, which has no 
fixed abode ; and the field spider, which is often seen mounting 
apparently into the clouds, web and all. These are our chief 
native spiders, and are entirely harmless; but in Africa and 
America spiders are of enormous size. In Martinico the lower 
half of a spider’s body is generally as large as a hen’s egg, 
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covered all over with hair, and its venomous bite is really 
dangerous. At first sight, the body of the spider appears to be 
a roundish soft ball supported on long-jointed legs, but on closer 
inspection the ball-like mass is seen to constitute only the 
abdomen or hinder portion, the true body and head forming the 
anterior portion, which is small in comparison. To this section 
the legs are attached, these being eight in number—two more 
than insects are furnished with. The fore part of the body 
is covered with a hard shell, as also the legs, which adhere to the 
breast. The hinder part is clothed with a supple skin covered 
with hair. They have eight eyes round the head, brilliant and 
acute, but some few species have only six, two behind, two 
before, and the others on each side. In common with insects 
their eyes are immovable and without eyelids, fortified by a 
transparent horny substance, which both secures and assists 
their vision. They are destitute of antennz—those feelers 
which proceed from the heads of insects—but are provided with 
a pair of saw-like mandibles or pincers, which have two sharp, 
strong points, toothed like a saw, and terminating in claws like 
those of acat. <A little below the point of the claw there is a 
minute hole through which the animal emits a poison, which, 
though in all the smaller species harmless to mankind, is capable 
of instantly destroying its ordinary prey. Their pincers are 
their chief weapons against their enemies, they can open or 
extend them as occasion may require; when not in use they 
are closed and lie one upon another. Every variety of the 
species have their legs jointed like those of the lobster, and 
are similar also in another respect —if a leg be torn away or cut 
off, a new one will quickly grow in its place. By the aid of a 
microscope, may be seen at the end of each leg, three crooked, 
moveable claws, first a small one placed higher up like a cock’s 
spur, by the assistance of which it adheres to the threads of its 
web ; and the two other larger ones meet together like a lobster’s 
claw, by which they can catch hold of the slightest depressions, 
for in walking up and down even on the smoothest surfaces they 
can find inequalities which are imperceptible to our eyes. But 
when walking over glass or highly-polished marble, they squeeze 
a little sponge—growing near the extremity of their claws—and 
by spreading this glutinous substance adhere to the surface until 
they take another step. Besides their eight legs, spiders have 
two other limbs which may be called arms, as they are only used 
in holding and managing their prey. Spiders breathe through 
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orifices, from two to four in number, situated near the base of the 
abdomen, which is covered with down. Under the abdomen, near 
the top, are found six little nipples or spinnerets, and inside the 
body are special glands which exude a glutinous subtance which, 
when exposed to the air, dries and forms the silken thread from 
which the insect hangs, and out of which she spins her web. All 
spiders have spinnerets and produce threads, though some 
species use them for other purposes. These creatures differ 
greatly in their habits, some use their webs to catch their prey, 
others capture their prey by their agility in running and 
leaping, and weave for themselves dwelling-places, while others 
are content to select, as their places of abode, holes and crevices. 
It is a remarkable fact that the spinnerets have not only one 
opening, as in the teat of a cow, but each of these long apertures 
is pierced with a least a hundred holes, so that when the spider 
begins to weave her web, six hundred separate strands combine 
to form that slender thread which we see stretched from her 
body. The four spinnerets nearest the tail give out the longest 
threads, whilst the two uppermost, moving from side to side, 
spin the whole into one connected thread. She can also close 
any of the holes at pleasure, and draw out a thick or thin, a dry, 
or spangled thread, according to the use she intends to make of 
it. By the aid of her middle and longest claws, she grasps the 
threads as she runs along and guides them as she pleases; the 
other two are like combs, and with them and the hairs upon 
her legs she works the fragile thread as it issues from her body. 
But as soon as her gum is exhausted, all her efforts to spin are 
fruitless, and she must wait till nature, by her inscrutable 
chemistry, has secreted it from the food which is devoured. 
It is found that the finest thread which human mechanism 
can produce, appears under the microscope like a ship’s cable 
compared with the delicate films which flow from the spinnerets 
of the largest spider. Thus, the spinning apparatus of the 
contemned spider, when viewed by the eye of science, is seen to 
be one of the most wonderful pieces of animated mechanism. 
The female spiders do most of the work, the males, which 
are much smaller, rarely spinning a web. Indeed they seem to 
live chiefly at the expense of the females, and are often killed 
by them when they become burdensome. Another danger 
attends the amatory approaches of the male, for if not 
favourably received by the chosen one, she does not hesitate 
to kill and eat him on the spot. If the female spider is 
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fortunate enough to escape the birds and other enemies till 
autumn, she then sets to work and weaves a cocoon of yellow 
silk, which she secures in a crack in the wall or under a stone. 
In this small cocoon, measuring scarcely half an inch across, she 
contrives to pack from six to eight hundred eggs; in fact as 
many as two thousand have been found in one cocoon. As 
soon as the warm weather sets in, the young spiders struggle out 
of their nests and free themselves from the skin which hampers 
their limbs. When first set free they may often be seen swarm- 
ing over their mother’s body so as almost to hide her from view. 
Sometimes the young ones cling together in a compact ball for 
about a month, and then separate and begin to weave webs, and 
get their own living just as their mother did before them. How- 
ever, it is said that some few of the species feed their young for 
a short time, before sending them forth to fight for themselves. 
Till they are full grown they frequently cast their skin, after- 
wards they creep out of it only once a year, when they may be 
seen arrayed in a smart new coat. Besides the many tools and 
implements which she carries in her body, the spider is endowed 
with a strong battery of nerve force, the knots clustered together 
in the head and neck forming what might almost be called a 
brain. 

WEB-BUILDING.—The instinct of constructing nets for the 
capture of prey, found in no other class of animals, attains an 
extraordinary degree of perfection among spiders. In fact their 
geometrical skill in this respect is not less wonderful than that 
displayed by the bees in the construction of their cells. The 
modes of web-building vary much in the different species, as in 
the wide open networks spread between the branches of bushes, 
in the closely woven textures in the corners of buildings, the 
earth-tubes lined with silk, the strong muslin-like snare of the 
mygale—which is able to retain a struggling humming-bird— 
and several other kinds. The origin of the web-building 
structure is supposed to have begun, in the use of the web for 
purposes of locomotion, and of cocoon spinning, for descending 
from heights, and in the gossamer spider for travelling immense 
distances. 

The common /ouse-spider lays her thread roughly in various 
directions in the corner of a room, running from one to the 
other till she has filled it up with a fine web which, though not 
sticky, is so closely woven that the flies are certain to catch their 
feet in its meshes. In one corner she makes a little silken tube 
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somewhat like a thimble; this is her house, where she hides out 
of sight of her prey. Her web will last many weeks, whereas 
the garden-spider has to spin or mend hers afresh every twenty- 
four hours; but the house-spider has not such an abundant 
supply of food, and her web is far more subject to ruthless 
destruction. She often lives on from six to eight years, every 
year laying her eggs in a corner, and hiding them in a tuft of 
white-wash or plaster, and brooding over them till they are 
hatched. On the walls of outhouses may often be noticed, 
during the summer months, small spiders’ webs with three or 
four cocoons in them, and numbers of tiny spiders creeping 
forth. Watching the house-spider forming her thread we may 
see her running hither and thither, first selecting a spot to start 
from, then pressing her spinnerets against the point and leaving 
there a little lump of sticky silk. Then she will stand quite 
still while she gives out a light, floating, gossamer thread, which 
grows longer and longer till, as it floats on the evening air, it 
catches on some bush; instantly the spider, feeling the pull, 
fastens the end out of her body in the sticky lump, and running 
along the line she strengthens it with more silk as she proceeds. 
This line being now firm, she uses it as her tight rope, and 
sliding from bush to bush she either lets fresh thread float, or 
carries them with her from point to point, till she has formed a 
square or triangle of threads fastened here and there to stems 
and leaves. So far the spider works slowly, contending with 
many difficulties, but now beginning her web she makes rapid 
progress. Running to the middle of her line, after fixing her 
thread there, she goes on to the other side carrying the line with 
her, while with her feet she carefully keeps it from clinging to 
the one on which she is running. On reaching the stretched line 
she fastens the loose thread to it, and thus makes the first spoke 
of the wheel. Proceeding a little farther she fixes another end, 
and returning to the centre forms the next spoke, and so on till 
she has completed them. Next she goes back to the middle 
and walks carefully round the spokes, and laying down a winding 
thread from the centre to the outside, she fastens it to each of the 
spokes by an infinitesimal drop of gum. This thread is at first 
dry and hard, but as the spokes get more distant from the centre 
she changes her material and gives out the finest and most 
beautiful thread, spangled with numerous shining drops of gum 
(which do not harden in the air), till by the time she reaches 
the end of the spokes she has left behind her a wonderfully 
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spangled, closely-woven web, which is very elastic, for the drops 
of soft gum gently yield as the web sways, and they are so 
sticky that an insect flying against the web rarely frees itself. 
In this way the nimble little spider, in about three quarters of 
an hour, weaves a snare measuring half a yard across, spangled 
with more than a hundred thousand gum drops, and in a few 
minutes more catches flies enough for a hearty meal. Usually 
she hangs on the thread from the middle, head downwards, 
watching for her prey, though sometimes she hides herself in the 
bush near, or under leaves, carrying with her the strong thread 
attached to the middle of the web, which serves to give her 
warning of anything going on. Probably a large fly soon comes 
buzzing along, and darting against the web gives it a shake, 
when instantly the spider rushes to the middle of the web, 
shakes it, and sees the unfortunate fly struggling in its toils, 
whereupon she pounces upon it, and with one sharp bite ends it 
short life. But it is not with her mouth that she bites, it is with 
her poison fangs or mandibles which hang from her mouth. 
These fangs are usually closed in cases above the jaw, just as a 
clasp knife is shut into its handle, but the instant the spider 
seizes an insect they are opened and the sharp fangs, piercing 
the body of the victim, exude poison from the tips which quickly 
ends its existence. 

The spider then seizes the dead fly with her mandibles, 
holds it to her mouth, and sucks out the tender juices, and while 
enjoying her meal, perhaps another shake of the web warns her 
that a fresh victim is awaiting her, upon which she hurries off to 
the spot. It may be a night-beetle that is this time caught in 
the toils, whose struggles threaten to destroy the web, and she 
has recourse to another device, she weaves round him a net of 
silk, approaching him closer and closer, and as his legs become 
completely entangled, she twists him round with her feet, till, 
entirely enveloped, he can struggle no more, and quietly receives 
his death-blow. But should it chance to be a wasp, the spider, 
dreading its sting, will herself break the strands of the web and 
set it free, rather than risk the struggle. 

When the wily house-spider finds its coils too slender, he 
sometimes hits upon some other device by which the prey may 
be enticed, as it were, to its own destruction. The Watches 
Galaxy tells of a spider of moderate size having been observed 
to fortify himself within a very formidable web in a corner of an 
office, where he was suffered to remain for no other reason than 
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his predilection for mosquitos. His taste for variety, however, 
was soon developed— 


He was seen one morning making rapid preparations to attack an 
enormous beetle, whose peregrinations had extended into the neigh- 
bourhood. The web was made fast to two of his legs at the first onset. 
Mr. Beetle, apparently not altogether satisfied with these attentions, 
bade him good morning, and marched off, carrying his chains with him, 
in doing which he had well-nigh demolished the fortress itself. In a 
few minutes, however, he repeated his visit. In the meantime the spider 
had repaired the damages, and was prepared for the reception of the 
formidable stranger. The web was about eighteen inches from the 
ground, the spider precipitated himself from it, but stopped suddenly 
when within about two inches from the floor. As this feat was again 
and again repeated, no doubt it was an experiment to try the strength of 
his cord. At length he threw himself upon the back of the beetle, 
attached the web to his posterior extremities, and then retreated. Mr. 
Beetle’s suspicions of the purity of the intentions of his long-legged 
host were now confirmed, and apparently with no small degree of 
displeasure, he turned his back upon the spider, the frailty of whose 
net, notwithstanding his precaution, not interfering in the slightest 
degree with the dignity of Mr. Beetle’s measured tread. Mr. Spider, 
convinced that open attack was altogether unavailable, resorted to 
stratagem. With rather an eccentric manceuvre, he fastened the atten- 
tion of the beetle upon himself, and then began a retreat up the surface 
of a somewhat rough wall. Whether the beetle mistook this trick of 
the spider for politeness, under the impression that he was conducting 
him to his castle, or whether it was a matter of sheer curiosity that 
induced him to follow his betrayer we were not able to decide, certain 
it is that the decoy was successful. Mr. Spider was vastly civil to Mr. 
3eetle, until they reached a point directly over the web, when, like 
another Roderick Dhu, he threw off his disguise, and in a trice mounted 
on the beetle’s back, disengaged his own feet from the wall, and they 
tumbled together into the web. The beetle, with his rough legs, unable 
to obtain foothold, found extrication impossible, and escape hopeless, so 
he surrendered at discretion, and on the following evening was found 
dead in his chains. 


Though the spider often gains its purpose by cunning and 
device, it accomplishes yet more through mere resolute perse- 
verance, a trait happily illustrated by the oft-told anecdote of 
the Scottish monarch and the cottage-spider. While wandering 
on the wild hills of Carrick, to escape the emissaries of King 
Edward, Robert the Bruce on one occasion passed the night 
under the shelter of a poor deserted cottage. Throwing himself 
down upon a heap of straw, he lay upon his back, with his 
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hands placed under his head, unable to sleep, but gazing 
vacantly upwards at the rafters of the hut, disfigured with 
cobwebs. From thoughts long and dreary about the hopelessness 
of the enterprise in which he was engaged, and the misfortunes 
he had already encountered, he was roused to take interest in 

the efforts of a poor industrious spider, which had begun to ply 

its vocation with the first gray light of morning. The object of 

the animal was to swing itself by its thread from one rafter to 

another, but in this attempt it repeatedly failed, each time 

vibrating back to the point whence it had made the effort. 

Twelve times did the little creature try to reach the desired spot, 

and as many times it was unsuccessful. Not disheartened with 

its failure, it made the attempt once more, and lo! the rafter 

was gained. “The thirteenth time!” said Bruce, springing to | 

his feet. “I accept it as a lesson not to despond under diffi- 













































culties, and shall once more venture my life in the struggle for ( 
the independence of my beloved country.” The result is well 
known. 


Besides the common house-spider, there are other species 
which seem partial to the shelter of human dwellings, and may 
be regarded as in some degree dependent upon civilization for 
their development and increase. The small light gray spider 
having very long legs, constructs a very diminutive web, and 
subsists chiefly on small flies and moths. This species has more 
rambling habits than the ordinary house-spider, and unites in its 
person the character of both trapper and hunter. Another 
species, a large kind of gossamer spider, may often be seen 
dangling for hours together from a single thread. A third kind 
of house-spider is the cardinal spider, a large and hideous if 
species, found very frequently in the palace of Hampton Court. 

They are called there cardinals, having, it is said, been first seen 
in Cardinal Wolsey’s Hall. They are fully an inch in length, 
and many of them of the thickness of a finger. Their legs are 
about two inches long, and their body is covered with thick hair. 
They feed chiefly on moths, as appears from the wings of these 
insects being found in great abundance amongst their webs. 
When seen running across the carpet in an evening, with the 
shade cast from their large bodies by candle-light, they have 
sometimes been mistaken for mice, and have occasioned no little 
alarm to some of the more nervous inhabitants of the palace. 
This spider is unknown in other parts of England. But a 
gigantic species found in the Church of St. Eustache, at Paris, 
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seems to have belonged to the same family. It is said that the 
sacristan of this church was surprised at very often discovering a 
certain lamp extinguished in the morning, although it had been 
duly replenished with oil the preceding evening. Curious to 
know the cause of this mystery, he kept watch several nights 
and was at last gratified by the discovery of the thief. He 
observed a spider of most enormous dimensions come down the 
chain by which the lamp was suspended, drink up the oil, and 
when completely gorged, slowly retrace its steps to a recess in 
the fretwork above. <A similar kind of spider was also found in 
the Cathedral of Milan, which was likewise disposed to feed on 
oil, when killed it was sent to the Imperial Museum at Vienna. 
The little qwater-spider, commonly found in our deep-water 
ditches, displays a curious instinct in building her nest below 
the surface of the water, and constructing it on the principle of 
a diving-bell. She is seen to rise frequently to the surface like a 
diver, for food and air, and by carrying down air-bubbles 
entangled in the thick coat of hair which covers her body, fills 
the curious dome-like nest which she has made in the water 
below. She usually fixes her house on the stem of a water- 
plant, spins there a thimble of delicate silk, into which she 
afterwards carries the air-bubbles that she shakes from her body. 
This air, rising up to the top of the dome, gradually displaces 
the water, and fills the whole space, the entrance being from 
below. Thus in still, but not entirely stagnant water, this little 
creature manages to live quite dry, and spins her cocoon and 
fills it with a hundred eggs. Even when she rises to the surface 
to catch water-flies, &c., and to take breath, the water never 
wets her, as the bubbles of air which glisten over her body, 
cause it to shine like quick-silver, and keep her perfectly dry. 
TRAP-DOOR SPIDERS.—Quite as remarkable are the nests of 
the spiders which are provided with trap-doors. The nest 
consists of a tube excavated in the earth to the depth of half a 
foot or more. This tube is generally unbranched, and always 
lined with silk, which is continuous with the lining of the doors, 
of which it forms the hinge. Among the species of trap-door 
spiders, there are four different kinds of trap-doors. First, the 
single door cork nest, where the trap-door is a thick structure, 
and fits into the tube like a cork into a bottle. Second, the 
single-door wafer-nest, in which the trap-door is as thin as a 
piece of paper. Third, the double-door unbranched nest wherein 
there is a second trap-door, placed a few inches below the first 
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one. And fourth, the double-door branched nest, which at the 
point of junction with the main tube, is furnished with a trap- 
door like that which closes the opening of the main tube, so 
formed that when closed against the opening of the branch tube 
it just fills the opening. The trap-doors always open outwards, 
and if the nest is placed on a sloping bank the coor opens 
upwards. The object of the trap-door being to conceal the 
nest, it is always made to resemble so closely the surrounding 
surface of the ground that even a practised eye can hardly 
detect the structure when closed. 

On a fine summer’s day there may be seen on any common 
amid the gorse and heath most delicate gossamer webs, spread 
almost on the surface of the ground. From the centre of the 
web will generally be found a hole leading to a tunnel in the 
ground lined by a tough web. The spider crouching at the 
bottom of it, her feet resting in the threads, is ready to dart 
forth the instant the web is shaken. In this manner, hiding 
herself from the birds, squirrels, and frogs, she, with her net 
spread, lies in wait to catch midges and beetles for her sub- 
sistence. Speaking of trap-door spiders, Moggridge says : 


Certain nests which were furnished with two doors of the cork 
tribe, were observed by S. S. Saunders in the Ionian Isles. The door at 
the surface of these nests was normal in position and structure, but the 
lower one was placed at the very bottom of the nest, and inverted, so 
that it was apparently intended to open downwards, but was per- 
manently closed by the surrounding earth. The presence of a carefully- 
constructed door in a position which forbade the possibility of its ever 
being opened, seemed indeed something difficult to account for. How- 
ever, it occurred to Mr. Saunders that, as these nests were found in 
cultivated ground round the roots of olive-trees, they might occasionally 
have got turned topsy-turvy when the soil was broken up. The spider 
then, finding her door buried below the ground, and the bottom of the 
tube at the surface, would have either to seek new quarters, or to adapt 
the nest to its altered position, and make an opening and door at the 
exposed end. In order to try whether one of these spiders would do 
this, Mr. Saunders placed a nest, with its occupant inside, upside down 
in a flower-pot. After the lapse of ten days a new door was made, 
exactly as he had conjectured it would be, and the nest presented two 
doors like those which he had previously found. 


If an enemy finds out the trap-door, and tries to open it, the 
spider applies her legs to the walls of the tube, and forcibly 
holds the trap-door shut. In the double trap-door, the second 
door serves as an inner barrier of defence, behind which the 
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spider retires when obliged to abandon the first one. There is a 
species of spider, found on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
which actually makes a door to her house, composed of web 
and earth, that closes by its own weight, and then is entirely 
hidden by the grass over it. But whenever the spider is alarmed, 
she rushes to the top of the tunnel, strikes her claws into the 
door, holds the door with all her strength, and presses her body 
against the sides of her nest. Erber, describes how he once sat 
watching these creatures for many hours on a moonlight night. 
About nine o'clock he saw two of them come out from their 
respective homes, push open their doors, and fasten them back to 
blades of grass by means of fine threads, after which they each 
spun a web round the openings, and returned into their tunnels. 
Before long two night-beetles found themselves caught in each 
web, instantly the spiders darted out, pierced the victims with 
their poisoned fangs, sucked out their soft flesh, and then carried 
the dead bodies to a considerable distance from their nests. By 
the morning they had cleared away all traces of their webs, and 
shut themselves snugly into their hidden homes. 

The tiny red soncy-spinner, or gossamer-spider, is so light 
that it is sometimes carried up in the air as its thread is caught 
in the light breeze. These gossamer webs may often be seen on 
a bright summer morning hanging in the air entangled in each 
other, either empty or with their owners within them. It has 
been a question whether these animals can rise and float ina 
serene atmosphere, but recent experiments prove that a breeze 
or current is necessary to sustain, and waft, hither and thither, 
their little gossamer cars, from which, when desirous of descend- 
ing, the tiny creatures disengage themselves, and, from their 
extreme lightness, fall gradually uninjured to the earth, there to 
weave their silken net-work from spray to spray and from blade 
to blade. These spiders, though the smallest, are among the 
most active and most widely distributed of the Species. In 
favourable autumns they are found in myriads, scattered every- 
where, and borne everywhere on their airy webs—it may be to 
hundreds of miles from the spot whence they arose. One of 
the commonest gossamer spiders is only about the size of a pin’s 
head, and of a shining dark brown colour, with yellowish legs. 
They do not weave webs, but merely extend their threads from 
one point to another. These threads are so delicate that they 
can only be seen when the sun shines upon them. White of 
Selbourne tells of a shower of these creatures one September, 
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which extended many miles, and prevented him from hunting, 
his dogs being blinded and hoodwinked. Darwin describes these 
spiders as appearing one day in the rigging of a ship near South 
America, sixty miles distant from land. He saw some thousands 
on the ship. On their first arrival they appeared very thirsty, 
and eagerly drank drops of water. He observed that the 
slightest breath of air bore them out of sight again. 

The garden spider is one of the most interesting of the 
species, both as regards the beauty of its form and that of its 
web, or rather the net, which it weaves. It is the circular net of 
this spider which is so often seen glittering among the branches 
of shrubs and trees, formed with as much art and regularity as 
the figures which adorn the finest lace-work. The way in which 
it is suspended displays even greater ingenuity than is to be 
found in the web of the house spider. The garden spider seizes 
her victim much in the same manner as the latter, but is even 
more careful of her web. Not long ago a large web was seen 
suspended in front of a summer-house trellised with a rose-bush, 
the web was exposed and free and the spider sheltered in a 
crevice. A large fly fell into the net, and instantly the lurker 
was out, and after throwing round his buzzing wings a few coils 
of gossamer, seized him, and struck the fatal wound. By 
struggling, the fly had so entangled itself in the net that he 
could not be dragged to the den without rending the net from 
the centre to the circumference. The spider perceiving this, cut 
the surrounding meshes and the fly fell, but not to the ground, 
for a strong thread had been provided, and it merely dangled a 
few inches under the web. The little creature then hurried to 
the mouth of its den and drew up the fly without impediment. 
Could human ingenuity have done more? It having been 
remarked that spiders spread their webs in solitary and confined 
places, to which it is difficult for flies to penetrate, it was con- 
cluded that they must be capable of enduring considerable 
abstinence. To ascertain the facts, M. Le Vaillant enclosed a 
large garden spider, whose abdomen was about the size of a 
nut, under a bell-glass, which he secured by cement, and kept it 
a prisoner for several months. In spite of this deprivation of 
food, it appeared during the whole time vigorous and alert, but 
its abdomen decreased, till at last it was scarcely larger than the 
head of a pin. He then put under the bell another spider of the 
same species. At first they kept at a respectful distance from 
each other, but presently the meagre one, pressed by hunger, 
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approached and attacked the stranger. In the conflict the 
enemy became deprived of almost all its claws; these the 
famished one carried away to the furthest end and devoured 
them, with three of its own claws which it had likewise lost in 
the fight. By this repast M. Le Vaillant perceived that its 
plumpness was in a measure restored. The following day the 
new comer, deprived of its means of defence, fell a victim, and 
in less than twenty-four hours after devouring it, the old 
prisoner became as plump as at the first moment of its 
confinement. There can be no doubt that all the spider tribe 
have at times to practise extreme abstinence, though during the 
summer and autumn months there are myriads of insects 
continually passing and re-passing on every square foot of soil. 
Some of the garden-spiders, instead of building their nests on the 
ground, prefer a more elevated position. A naturalist describes 
one built on the tops of common grass, more than a foot above 
the ground. Had she built her house on the top of one stalk of 
grass, the dwelling and its inhabitant might have borne down a 
single slender stalk. But she had contrived to bring together 
several heads whose roots stood apart, and, with cordage which 
she could furnish at will, had bound them firmly together, so 
that her elevated habitation was anchored on all sides. Not 
only did she bind the heads together, but she bent, doubled, and 
fastened them down as a thatched roof, under which her tent 
was suspended. As she was a spider of more than ordinary size 
her abode was large, the more capacious apartment, the nursery, 
being below, the smaller one, which was her observatory or 
watch-tower, being above, from which she could pounce upon 
her prey, or, in case of hostile attack, make her escape by a 
postern gate, so as to conceal herself among the grass. 

The vagrant or wolf spiders, instead of constructing webs to 
catch their prey, search for it among the low bushes and grass, 
using their spinnerets only to let themselves drop from a height, 
or to spin cocoons and line holes in the walls, where they shut 
themselves up for their winter sleep. 

The hunting spiders belong to the species which spin no web, 
but hunt their victims like animals of prey, and, not content 
with hunting insects on land, they actually follow them into the 
water, on the surface of which they swim about with ease. They 
make their resting-place by rolling together dry leaves and 
such-like substances, and binding them into a firm mass with 
their silken threads. On this raft-like vessel the spider is seen 
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floating at the mercy of the wind and waves, and when an 
unfortunate water-insect comes up for an instant to the surface 
of the water to breathe, the hunter darts at it with lightning 
speed, and carries it off to its raft to devour it at leisure. 

The “aping or jumping spiders do not ensnare their prey by 
means of a net or web, but are content to seize it by their own 
activity. They are extremely agile; running, then, standing 
still as if to collect their strength, springing like a grasshopper, 
or raising themselves on their hinder limbs to look around for 
prey. Should one of them perceive a fly, it moves stealthily 
and steadily towards it, endeavouring all the while to conceal 
itself, and when near its object, pounces upon it swift as 
lightning and strikes the fatal blow. Should the fly move 
forward, the spider moves also, and should the former take wing 
and alight in its vicinity, the little hunter is off in an instant in 
that direction, and thus, by watching and dodging, seldom 
fails in securing its prey. Oftentimes they may be seen 
creeping slowly down a wall, and sliding nearer and nearer to 
their prey, when they suddenly leap forward, seize the insect, 
kill it, and then hasten back by the same silken thread which 
they left hanging from the wall above, in order to save them- 
selves if they should fall too far. Livingstone mentions a species 
of South African spider which leaps the distance of a yard. 
The hunting spiders of South America are of such enormous 
size that it is said their legs cover a foot of ground. They prey 
upon young birds and lizards, and their bite is much dreaded by 
man, being extremely painful, and often causing inflammation. 

The mygale, or bird-catching spiders, of the West Indies, 
which are of enormous size, are known to prey occasionally on 
young humming-birds and tree-creepers, which they seize in 
their nests chiefly during the night. These spiders do not form 
webs to entrap their prey, but construct a muslin-like tube, 
which serves as their habitation, and in which they lie in wait 
for such animals as may come within their reach. The most 
gigantic of the species belong to South America; they measure 
above three inches from the snout to the abdomen, and are said 
to be capable of extending with their feet over a space of eight 
or ten inches. The body is covered with a brownish down, the 
legs, which are as thick as a goose-quill, are closely covered with 
hair, and armed with claws as sharp and strong as those of 
some rapacious birds. 

The ¢arantula is chiefly met with in the South of Europe. 
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Its jaws and feet are large and strong; the second joint of the 
legs, and the first of the feet, are furnished with long stiff spurs, 
moveable at their base, which are of great use to the animal in 
seizing and holding its prey. The first two pair of feet are 
provided underneath with down, arranged like a brush, which 
the zavantula employs in performing its toilet, and in assisting it 
to walk on smooth surfaces ; finally, the feet are terminated 
with strong claws. It inhabits dry, arid situations, and constructs 
a cylindrical burrow about an inch in diameter, sunk to the 
depth of a foot beneath the surface. This burrow is so formed 
as not only to protect the animal from the pursuit of its enemies, 
but also to serve as an observatory from whence it may dart on 
its prey. The hole sinks perpendicularly at first, but at a depth 
of four or five inches it bends, and forms an almost horizontal 
elbow, and then again resumes its downward direction. It is at 
the bend that the /arantu/a stands sentry, turning towards the 
mouth of its den eyes that sparkle and gleam in the dark. The 
outer orifice of the burrow is surmounted by a funnel, an inch in 
height and two inches in breadth, so that it is wider than the 
burrow itself—to admit of the extension of the claws, necessary 
to enable the spider to seize its prey. The funnel is composed 
of pieces of dry wood, united by clay, and lined inside with a 
web, which is continued throughout the interior of the burrow. 
This evidently serves to preserve the hole clean, prevents the 
falling-in of earth, and enables the spider by its claws to ascend 
quickly. The ¢arantula, though so formidable in appearance, is 
easily tamed. M. Dufour kept one in a bottle five months, and 
it would come and take a live fly out of his hand. After having 
killed its victim with the hooks of its mandibles, it did not 
content itself, as most spiders do, with merely sucking its head, 
but mashed the whole body, moving it through its mouth by 
means of its feelers, after which it rejected the integuments and 
swept them away from its dwelling. After each repast it made 
its toilet; that is, it cleaned, with its brushes, its feelers and 
jaws, and then resumed its attitude of immoveable gravity. The 
evening and night were the times when it took exercise, and 
attempted to escape. Six weeks after being taken the captive 
changed its skin, the moulting making no apparent difference in 
the colour or size of its body. Twice it endured a fast of nine 
days without appearing to suffer. The bite of this species is 
usually very serious, the sufferer being frequently afflicted for a 
time with delirium, and sometimes seized with deep melancholy. 
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The galcodes are very common in India. They are among 
the most active and voracious of the spider family. Captain 
Hutton, in the “Journal of the Asiatic Society,” Bengal, thus 
describes them : “ During the rainy season it was my habit ona 
fine evening to spread a sheet upon the ground near my house, 
upon which was placed a small lantern to attract insects. Ina 
short time two or three of these ravenous spiders would appear 
at the edge of the sheet, at a respectful distance from one 
another, and no sooner did a moth, or a beetle, or a cricket, 
alight upon it, than it was snapped up and devoured. There 
seemed indeed to be no end to the appetite of these creatures, 
for they continued to seize and devour everything indiscrimi- 
nately that came within their reach, even to large and hard- 
winged beetles, cutting them to pieces with their pincers.” In 
fact, there is no insect to which spiders are not formidable 
enemies—nay, more, they are even the enemies of each other. 
M. Reamur collected a vast number of them, and supplied them 
constantly with flies and the ends of young feathers fresh picked 
from pigeons, &c. (which, being full of blood, are much relished 
by spiders). But, notwithstanding all his care to provide them 
with abundant food, he found that they were of so ferocious a 
nature that they could not dwell together in society, as they 
turned even from their usual food to devour each other. 
However, there are a few species, especially the house spiders, 
that can live more sociably, spreading their nets near each other, 
though each individual forages for himself, and they are scrupu- 
lous not to encroach on their neighbour’s web. It is said that a 
spider rarely attempts to touch a fly in the net of a rival, yet 
she will readily devour that rival himself should he become 
entangled in his own web. When a spider has the misfortune 
to see her web injured, she generally prefers mending it, if 
possible, to re-making it, as she is originally furnished with but 
a certain quantity of glutinous matter, which, when exhausted, 
she has not the power to renew, so that an old spider, whose 
web has been destroyed, is sometimes in great difficulties, 
through not having the means of weaving a new one; but, 
being accustomed to hardships, she patiently hunts about to find 
the web of some young spider, whom she attacks, and, if suc- 
cessful, she drives the young one out to make a new web 
elsewhere and quietly takes possession. But if she should not 
succeed in dispossessing another of her web, she endeavours to 
subsist on any chance prey, and seldom survives more than 


a month. 
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Every variety of species, whether large or small, is charac- 
terized by most careful neatness and cleanliness in all habits, 
keeping every hair and point of their bodies absolutely free from 
the slightest speck of dust or dirt, and by their avoidance of all 
dead and decaying food. Spiders carefully comb themselves 
with their teeth and claws, and are such neat workers that, if one 
of them drops a line to descend by, she will usually, on re- 
ascending, draw up the line, roll it into a ball, and throw it 
away, while she is equally particular in keeping her web clean. 
A writer in the J/agazine of Natural History describes the 
efforts he saw a spider make on board a steamer on the 
Maine to clear its web from the soot flakes that fell from 
the engine. The insect continually sallied from its lurking- 
place behind the web, and, after shaking it gently, removed 
what flakes of soot- remained ; if the lines of the web were at 
all stained, it even tore them out and replaced them with clean 
fresh ones. This patient labour was carried on unceasingly 
throughout the voyage. 

GENERAL INTELLIGENCE.—Spiders are endowed with a 
wonderful quickness of intelligence, which enables each species 
to adopt the many expedients to which they resort for over- 
coming the difficulties that may arise in various circumstances, 
In describing the intelligence which some of the South African 
spiders display in escaping from the terrible armies of Eciton 
ants, Mr. Belt states that many of the spiders used to escape 
by hanging suspended by a thread of silk from the branches of 
trees, safe from the foes that swarmed both above and below. 
He once saw a spider standing in the midst of an army of ants, 
and with the greatest circumspection and coolness lifting, one 
after the other, its long legs, which supported its body above 
their reach. Sometimes as many as five out of its eight legs 
would be lifted at once, and whenever an ant appreached one 
of those on which it stood, there was always a clear space 
within reach to put down another, so as to be able to hold up 
the threatened one out of danger. In order to test their 
ingenuity, one was placed on a small upright stick, the base 
of which was surrounded by water. After discovering that the 
ordinary means of retreat were cut off, the spider ascended the 
point of the stick, and standing nearly on its head, ejected its 
thread, which the wind readily carried to some near object. 
Along this the sagacious creature effected its escape, not, how- 
ever, until it had ascertained, by several exertions of its whole 
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strength, that its thread was securely attached at the other 
end. 

Jesse, wishing to prove the remarkable adaptation of means 
to novel circumstances shown by spiders, confined one with her 
eggs and a chance blade of grass under a glass upon a marble 
mantle-piece. As soon as she had surrounded her eggs with web 
she began to fix one of her threads to the upper part of the 
glass which confined her, and carried it to the further end of the 
piece of grass, and before long had raised it up and fixed it 
perpendicularly, working her threads from the sides of the glass 
to the top and sides of the piece of grass. By so doing, she 
not only rendered the object of her care more secure than it 
would have been had it remained flat on the marble, but she 
was probably aware that the cold from the marble would have 
chilled her eggs and prevented their arriving at maturity. 

Mr. L. A. Morgan tells of a spider having conveyed a 
large insect from the part of the web where it was caught 
to its larder in the following way. She cut all the threads 
around the insect till the latter hung by its head strands alone. 
She then fixed a thread at the tail end, and by this dragged 
the carcass as far on its way to her den as the head strands 
would permit, then she made the tail-rope fast, went back to 
the head-rope and cut it, finally she attached herself to the 
head and pulled the body towards her larder until the tail-rope 
was fast. In this way, by alternately cutting the head and tail- 
ropes and dragging the insect bit by bit, she conveyed it safely 
to her den. Spiders have even been observed to suspend to 
their webs small stones or other heavy substances, evidently to 
prevent their being swayed about by the wind. 

Gleiditsch saw a spider, whose web was rather slack, let itself 
down to the ground by means of a thread, seize a small stone, 
remount and fasten the stone to the lower part of its web, at 
a height sufficient to enable men to walk beneath it. 

Weber relates the following similar instance. A spider had 
stretched its web between two opposite posts, and had fastened 
it to a plant below for the third point. But as the attachment 
below was often broken by passers by, the little creature extri- 
cated itself from the difficulty by spinning its web round a little 
stone, and fastened this to the lower part of the web, swinging 
freely, and thus drew the web down by its weight instead of 
fastening it in this direction by a connecting thread. 

A still more curious incident is quoted by J. G. Woods, from 
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a friend who was accustomed to give shelter to a number of 
garden-spiders, and to watch their habits, and who states that 
one day a sharp storm broke out, and the wind raged so 
furiously through the garden, that the spiders suffered damage 
by it, although sheltered by the verandah. The mainyards (as 
sailors would call them) of one of these webs were broken, so 
that the web was blown hither and thither like a slack sail in 
astorm. Instead of making fresh threads, the spider let itself 
down to the ground by a thread, and crawled to a place where 
lay some splintered pieces of a wooden fence thrown down by 
the storm, having fastened a thread to one of the bits of wood, 
he turned back with it, and hung it with a strong thread to the 
lower part of its web, about five feet from the ground. This 
was a wonderful performance, for the weight of the wood sufficed 
to keep the nest tolerably firm, while it was yet light enough 
to yield to the wind, and so prevent injury. The piece of wood 
was about two and a half inches long, and as thick as a goose- 
quill, On the following day a careless servant knocked her 
head against the wood, and it fell down. But in the course of 
a few hours the spider had found it and brought it back to its 
place. When the storm had ceased, she mended her web, broke 
the supporting thread in two, and let the wood fall to the 
ground. 

Weber, in his Song Birds of America, gives an animated 
account of a battle between a cockroach and a garden- 
spider, which strikingly illustrates its ingenuity in adapting 
devices according to its needs. The cockroach struggled furi- 
ously, and would have escaped had not the spider bethought 
itself of a new stratagem. She had been observed frequently 
attempting to bite through the sheath armour of the cockroach, 
but all her efforts had failed to pierce it. Evidently she now 
determined to catch the two fore legs that were free, After at 
lest twenty trials, she noosed one of them and soon had it under 
her control. This pair of legs was much more delicate than 
the others, and she instantly bit through the captured one. 
The poison, though not sufficient to kill the cockroach, appeared 
to cause it much pain, and it bent its head forward to caress 
the wound with its jaws. Now the object of the cunning spider 
became clear. She ran instantly to the old position she had 
been routed from, on the back of the neck, and while the poor 
cockroach was employed in soothing the smart of the bite, she 
succeeded in enveloping the head from the back in such a way 
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as to prevent the cockroach from straightening it out again, and 
in a short time had him bound in that position, and entirely 
surrounded by the web. After a vain struggle the cockroach 
was slain, for the neck being bent forward in this way, exposed 
a vital part beneath the sheath, into which the deadly poison 
was inserted. This battle between brute force and subtlety 
lasted one hour and a half. 

It is a well-known fact that spiders have power of discrimi- 
nation, and are able to distinguish between friends and foes, 
approaching those whom they have found to be friendly, while 
avoiding strangers. One lady succeeding so well in taming 
spiders to recognize her, that they came down to be fed when- 
ever she entered the room where they were kept. Dr. Moschken 
of Leipsic relates that in Oderwitz, where he lived for a time, 
he noticed one day ina rather dark corner of the anteroom a 
tolerably large spider’s web, in which a well-fed spider had made 
its home, and sat at the nest-opening, early and late, watching 
for some flying or creeping food. He was accidentally several 
times a witness to the craft with which it caught its victim and 
rendered it harmless, and it soon became a regular duty to 
provide it with flies several times a day, which he laid down 
before its door with a pair of pincers. At first this feeding 
seemed to arouse small confidence, the pincers, perhaps, being in 
fault, for it let many of the flies escape again, or only seized 
them when it knew they were within reach of its abode. After 
awhile, however, the spider came each time and took the flies out 
of the pincers, and spun them over. The latter business was 
sometimes done so superficially, when flies were given quickly, 
one after the other, that some of the already ensnared flies 
found time and opportunity to escape. This game was carried 
on by him for some weeks, as it seemed curious. But one day, 
when the spider appeared ravenous, and regularly flew at each 
fly offered to it, he began teazing it ; as soon as it had got hold 
of the insect, he pulled it back again with the pincers. It took 
this exceedingly ill the first time; however, as the fly was 
finally left with it, the indignant spider managed to forgive him, 
but when later he took the fly quite away, their friendship was 
destroyed for ever. On the following day it treated the offered 
flies with contempt, and would not move, and on the third day 
it had disappeared from its abode altogether. 

Another curious trait displayed by several of the species, is 
the simulation of stupor or death. If we touch a common 
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spider, it instantly scampers away with great rapidity; but if 
we should hem it in, so that escape seems impossible, then 
straightway it will gather up its limbs and lie motionless as 
death. Even if we turn it over with the point of a pencil it 
will exhibit no symptoms of life ; to all appearance it is as dead 
as the withered skeleton of the fly that hangs dangling from its 
nest. In this state Mr. Smellie has pierced them with pins, and 
torn them to pieces without their showing the smallest signs of 
pain. This simulation of death has been ascribed to a strong 
convulsion, or stupor, occasioned by terror; but this solution of 
the phenomenon Mr. Smellie found to be erroneous, as he 
repeatedly tried the experiment, and uniformly found that, if 
the object of terror were removed, in a few moments the spider 
ran off with great celerity. 

The spiders’ devotion to their young is remarkable: the 
attention which they pay to their cocoons almost equals that 
of the ant for its larva. A spider may often be seen dragging 
a ball of eggs much larger than its own body; and though 
scared away, will return again and again to secure its charge. 
A garden-spider, whose eggs had been overturned one day, was 
seen to cover them slightly with earth, and, running a short 
distance off, gather up its legs and lie down as if dead. When 
all was quiet, it returned to the spot, and turned over every clod 
and pellet till it discovered the object of its search, which it 
gently uncovered, cleaned, enveloped with a few rounds of fresh 
web, and then carried rapidly away to a secret crevice. Accord- 
ing to Professor Hentz, so powerful is the spider's affection for 
her young, that all her limbs may be torn one by one from her 
body without forcing her to abandon her hold. But if without 
injuring the mother, the cocoon be skilfully removed from her, 
and suddenly thrown out of sight, she instantly loses all her 
activity, seems paralyzed, and coils her tremulous limbs as if 
mortally wounded. But if the bag be brought back, her ferocity 
and strength are restored the moment she perceives its presence, 
and she rushes to her treasure to defend it to the last. Bonnet 
also gives a striking instance, illustrating the courage as well as 
the strength of their maternal affections. He once threw a 
spider with a bag of eggs into the pit of an ant-lion. The latter 
instantly seized the eggs, and tore them away from the spider. 
Bonnet then forced the mother out of the pit, but she quickly 
returned, choosing to be dragged in and buried alive rather than 
leave her young ones. 
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Spiders show great fondness for music, the testimony being 
so abundant on this point that the fact can hardly be doubted. 
Some of the species are seen frequently to approach a sounding 
musical instrument, especially when the music is tender and not 
very loud. They approach as near as possible, often letting 
themselves down from the ceiling of the room by a line of web, 
and remain suspended above the instrument; but should the 
music become loud, they quickly retreat. Professor Reclain, 
during a concert at Leipsic, saw a spider descend in this manner 
from one of the chandeliers while a violin solo was being played, 
but as soon as the orchestra began to perform, it ran hastily 
back again. 

Garden and other out-door spiders have presentiments of 
approaching meteorological changes incomparably more delicate 
than the variations indicated by the best barometers yet in- 
vented. For they have not only an obvious sensation of any 
impending change in the weather, but they also indicate, with 
the greatest exactness, the more distant changes for a consider- 
able length of time, even foretelling with precision, for a period 
of ten days or a fortnight, those states of the atmosphere which 
are of a settled nature. The way in which spiders carry on 
their work according to the threatening variations of weather, is 
as follows. If the weather is likely to become rainy, windy, or 
in other respects disagreeable, they fix the terminating filaments, 
on which the whole web is suspended, unusually short, and in 
this state they await the influence of a temperature which is 
remarkably variable. If, on the contrary, the terminating fila- 
ments are made uncommonly long, we may—in proportion to 
their length—conclude that the weather will be serene, and 
continue so at least for ten or twelve days. But if the spiders 
are quite indolent, rain usually follows, while, on the other hand, 
their inactivity during rain is the most certain sign that it will 
be only of short duration, and soon followed by fair and settled 
weather. It is also ascertained that spiders regularly make 
some alteration in their webs every twenty-four hours ; if these 
changes take place between the hours of six and seven in the 
evening, they indicate a clear and pleasant night. M. D. Isjouval, 
a Frenchman, during his seven years’ captivity at Utrecht, having 
been accustomed to beguile the weary hours by studying the 
habits of spiders, at last owed to them his deliverance. The 
French had resolved to enter Utrecht, and to release their 
imprisoned countryman. On January 17, 1795, the weather 
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began to freeze, and they commenced their preparations; but 
on the 20th an unexpected thaw threatened to frustrate their 
designs. The French generals, who had advanced with all their 
heavy artillery, accompanied by an army of 100,000 men, finding 
themselves unable to pass the icy bridges which nature had been 
constructing apparently to facilitate their hostile operations, 
filled with apprehension, were about to retreat, when M. D. 
Isjouval, having consulted his meteorological assistants—the 
spiders—informed his countrymen that they had no cause for 
alarm, because in a day or two the frost would undoubtedly 
return with greater intensity than had been known in Holland 
for many years, and his prediction was fully verified. The very 
next day the frost set in with almost unequalled severity, and 
Holland, no longer able to avail itself of its pent-up floods, 
became an easy prey to the revolutionizing Republicans. 
Attempts have been made to utilize the silk of the spider. 
For this purpose Reamur collected the egg-bags or cocoons, and 
obtained thirteen ounces of these bags, which were washed, 
boiled, dried in the sun, and carded. By this process a beautiful 
ash-coloured silk was procured, easy to be spun, and much 
stronger in the thread than that of the silk-worm. It was woven 
in a stocking-weaver’s loom, and the thirteen ounces of bags 
yielded about four ounces of silk, three of which were sufficient 
for the manufacture of a pair of stockings. But the impossi- 
bility of obtaining a large supply of the raw material, in conse- 
quence of the ferocious nature of the spiders, precluded any 
further application of the discovery. More recently, Mr. Rolt 
received an honorary medal from the London Society of Arts 
for obtaining silk from the produce of the spider. He procured 
the silk directly from the spinnerets of the animal, and connected 
a small reel with the steam-engine of the factory in which he 
was occupied, and putting it in motion at the rate of one 
hundred and fifty feet per minute, found that a full-grown spider 
would thus continue to afford an unbroken thread during from 
three to five minutes. The specimen of this silk which Mr. Rolt 
presented to the society, was wound off from twenty-four spiders 
in two hours. Its length was estimated at eighteen thousand 
feet, its colour was white, and its lustre of metallic brilliancy, 
owing probably to its great opacity. The thread of the garden- 
spider is so much finer than that of the silk-worm, that the 
united strength of five of the former is, according to Mr. Rolt, 


equal only to one of the latter. Assuming that the weight is in 
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proportion to the strength, and that a spider will yield twice a 
year a thread 750 feet in length, while that produced by a single 
silk-worm is 1,900 feet, it follows that the produce of one silk- 
worm is equal to that of six and a half spiders; and as it takes 
3,500 silk-worms to produce a pound of silk, it would take about 
22,000 spiders to produce an equal quantity. But until some 
means of taming spiders and rearing them in communities can 
be devised, their produce cannot be turned to account. 

Spiders have often been celebrated both in history and folk- 
lore, and many a prisoner has beguiled the weary hours of his 
captivity by making a pet of a spider. The Mahometans vene- 
rate the spider on account of the legend that one of them saved 
their prophet by spinning a web in front of the cave where he 
lay concealed from his enemies. According to a Rabbinical 
tradition, a spider did a like service to King David, when hiding 
from the pursuit of Saul, by spinning her web across the mouth 
of the cave in which he was hiding, and Saul, thinking no one 
could be within, passed on. A similar fact is related in the 
Acta Sanctorum, of St. Felix, during the Decian persecution, 
who, having passed a band of his persecutors without their 
recognizing him, and having even been asked by them if he 
could tell them where Felix then was (a question he did not 
deem it necessary to answer), turned aside and crept through a 
hole in a ruined old wall, across which a friendly spider lost 
no time in spinning a lovely web, which entirely covered the 
opening. Quickly discovering their mistake, his persecutors 
retraced their steps in search of him, but their pursuit was' 
fruitless, as they passed his hiding-place, not deeming it pos~ 
sible that any one could have penetrated an aperture so closely 
covered by a spider’s web. 
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The Rock of Cashel. 





IT was in the reign of Corc, the son of Lughaidh, of the race 
of Heber Fionn, and in the year of grace 377, that befel the 
wonder we are about to recount. Beneath the great oak trees 
that sprang from the flanks of the rock of Sidhe Druim, where 
the fairies were wont to gather, and which rises from the green 
bosom of the Golden Vale in the county of Tipperary, two 
swineherds were guarding their herds of swine. Their names 
were Cularan and Durdon, and for three months they had dwelt 
beneath the shelter of the arching boughs and the dense leafage 
of the forest. Their swine were scattered far and wide, feasting 
on the golden acorns which strewed the short turf, and they 
themselves, with their faithful watch-dogs, were reclining on the 
soft sod, in the dim noonday of shade, when lo! there shone 
before them, brighter than the brightest ray of sunshine that 
ever sent its shafts of light through the forest break, an Angel. 
The swineherds were but Pagans, but this celestial vision drew 
them to their knees, and with lips apart, and wide open eyes, 
and straining ears, half in dread, half in wonder and amaze, 
they saw and heard the resplendent vision consecrate the rugged 
rock to the Eternal God, with ravishing music, such as they had 
never heard before, and prophecy the coming of a messenger, a 
teacher, an apostle, whose name was Patrick. When the 
glorious vision had passed, and the music had died away, the 
swineherds rose, and through the forest, which now looked 
darker and more mysterious than ever, they drove their herds to 
the palace of their master, the King of Munster, and straight- 
way told him the wondrous story. Then the King arose, and 
taking with him his knights, and skilled artificers, he went to 
Sidhe Druim, and having felled many great oaks, he caused a 
palace to be built upon the rock. There he held his court, and 
there he received tribute from the men of Eire, seated on the 
great stone which tradition still points out on the ascent to 
the height, and so the rock was known as Cios-ail, or Cashel, 
which is to say, the Rock of Tribute. 
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Such is the history which has come down to us through the 
dim vista of long past ages of the origin of the wide-spread 
fame of the Rock of Cashel. 

We do not propose to attempt anything like a continuous 
history of this most interesting place, which figures largely both 
in the ecclesiastical and civil records of the Province of Munster, 
but before we sketch the description of the rock as it now 
stands, it is well to allude to some more immediately interesting 
facts of its past story. 

King Corc’s palace, built on the summit of the rock, became 
doubtless not only a royal residence according to the ideas of 
the fourth century, but a royal fortress, and with these two 
objects was combined a place of worship. St. Patrick visited 
Cashel in the reign of Ainghus MacNadfraech, the grandson of 
Corc, and the idols in the palace fell from their pedestals at the 
presence of the messengers of God. This marvel, and the 
preaching of the glorious Apostle, touched the heart of the 
King, and he was baptized, and admitted to the Church, the 
first Christian King of Munster. 

It was during the reign of this convert monarch that one of 
the earliest synods of Ireland was held, in the royal seat and 
metropolis of Cashel. Amongst the members of that solemn 
gathering we find the names of five saints, five of the glories of 
the Island of Saints in those wonderful days of holiness and 
learning—St. Patrick, Ailbe, Declan, Ciaran, and Ibar, sat in 
the hall of A<nghus the King. 

It does not clearly appear when the Rock of Cashel, and the 
town which by degrees gathered round its foot, was raised to the 
dignity of an episcopal see, but at the beginning of the tenth 
century the royal title is found in combination with that of a 
bishop, in the person of Cormac MacCullinan. This remark- 
able man has left as a literary monument of his learning and 
piety Zhe Psalter of Cashel, a glossary in the Gaedhelic, or 
Scotic language, of which he was a profound student. His 
repute as a man of piety, both as bishop and anchorite, was 
widespread, but his love for the excitement of conquest, and the 
rush and clash of battle, often led him to lay aside the pen and 
the pastoral staff for the shield and spear. It was in a foray 
into the county of Kildare that Cormac fell, with six thousand 
of the men of Munster, by the victorious sword of Fiach Ua 
Ugfaden, A.D. 902. 

We pass on, through a long record of war, rapine, festivities, 
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and death, to the year of our Lord, 1101, when the Dun, or 
palace, on the Rock of Cashel became an appanage of the 
Church, and was solemnly given to God. We quote from the 
Annals of the Four Masters: “A meeting of Leath-Mogha was 
held at Caiseal (Cashel) by Murcheartach Ua Briain, with the 
chiefs of the laity, and Ua Dunain, noble Bishop and Chief 
Senior, with the chiefs of the clergy; and on this occasion 
Murcheartach Ua Brian made a grant such as no King had ever 
made before, namely, he granted Caiseal of the Kings to 
religious, without any claim of layman or clergymen on it, but 
the religious of Ireland in general,” dedicating that “ hitherto 
royal seat” of the Kings of Munster to God, St. Patrick, and 
St. Ailbe. Straightway after this noble gift, the church was 
begun which has come down to our day as one of the most 
deeply interesting ecclesiastical edifices in Great Britain and 
Ireland, if not in Europe, known far and wide as Cormac’s 
Chapel. Wearily, but patiently, in honour of God and St. 
Patrick, the grit-stone of which the church was built was drawn 
by long teams from Drombane, nine miles off across the plain, 
from the mountains to the summit of the steep rock. The 
consecration of the church, by the Archbishop and bishops and 
clergy of Munster, with a great gathering of princes and people, 
took place in 1134. Cormac, whose name as the founder has 
come down to us associated with his foundation, was King of 
South Munster, having ascended the throne in the city of 
Cashel, A.D. 1123. Besides the Zeampull Chormaic on the Rock 
of Cashel, this zealous monarch founded two other churches in 
Lismore, and his bounties to the clergy, and his sumptuous gifts 
of sacred vessels and jewels to the Church, are matters of 
history. But Cormac Mac Carthy was a doughty warrior, as 
well as a zealous Christian, and the fame of his arms was the 
theme of many an heroic ballad. For years he struggled against 
his predatory neighbours, and beat back, after many changing 
fortunes, the fierce invader of Munster, Torlach O’Conor, 
King of Connaught. At last, when peace seemed to promise 
him repose in his palace at Cashel, he was traitorously assassi- 
nated under his own roof-tree by Foirdealbhach, son of Diarmid 
Ua Brian, at the instigation of his own foster-child and son-in- 
law, the treacherous and ungrateful Turlough O’Brian, A.D. 1138. 

The affluence of the faithful, and the growth in importance of 
Cashel, soon demanded larger church space than that afforded 
by the miniature chapel of King Cormac, and—circa 1169— 
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Donald O’Brien, King of Limerick, founded and erected the 
Cathedral. It was during the period of the building that Henry 
the Second, with the blood-stain of the Martyr Thomas a Becket 
upon his hands, had undertaken the invasion of Ireland, a work 
“which never seems to have brought much blessing on either 
Ireland or England.” The bishops assembled in Synod at 
Cashel, bowed to the invader—and acknowledged Henry’s 
suzerainty, but the troubles resulting from his own miserable 
faults, and the terrible scourge of the unfilial conduct of his 
sons, hurried him from Ireland, and he left behind him a legacy 
of wrong and conflict. However, amidst distracting war and 
misery, the Cathedral Church grew on the summit of the Rock 
of Cashel, built up like itself in enduring limestone. The 
adjoining chapel of King Cormac was scrupulously preserved ; 
indeed, as we shall see hereafter, the new and great church was 
specially adapted, in its plan and site, so as not to alter the 
more ancient one in the smallest degree, and it was still further 
recognized and secured by being converted into the Chapter 
House. 

In 1172 the Cathedral, much as we see it now-a-days, in the 
prevailing and new style of the elegant pointed arch, contrasting 
with the solid round arched style just gone out of fashion in the 
chapel adjacent, was consecrated. King Donogh, called Carbrac, 
son and successor of the founder, added to its endowments by 
lands in Thomond, and two islands named Tulluth and Kirma- 
cayl, and King John confirmed these donations (Sept. 6, 1215), 
just as he put his name to the Magna Charta barely two months 
before. We hear but little more of Cashel till, on Palm Sunday, 
1316, Edward Bruce, at the head of the Irish barons and the 
victors of Bannockburn, visited the city on his way from 
Limerick to Nenagh. Again, in 1372, Cashel had grown into 
such importance that a solemn Parliament met within its walls, 
and, in the ensuing reign of Richard the Second, an honest effort 
to remove abuses, and reconcile the people, and make amends 
for the past, doubtless would tend to add still further to the 
repute and fame of the ancient city. 

Not many years later, Richard O’Hedian, then Archbishop 
(1406 to 1440), founded the College of Vicars Choral, and 
erected their hall upon the rock. There were formerly cight 
vicars and choristers, besides an organist, a sexton, and purveyor 
or steward. The vicars and organist had an annuity of £5 each, 
derived from lands given for the purpose of endowment by their 
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founder. At the same time the Archbishop made various 
repairs to the Cathedral, which was grown ruinous, after its 
existence of over two centuries and a half. In 1495 an incident 
took place which, though grave enough, has an aspect of a 
certain grim facetiousness not devoid of local colour. Gerald, 
Earl of Kildare, during this period of baronial feuds, had 
managed to quarrel with David Creagh, the then Archbishop of 
Cashel. With the reckless love of the use of fire and sword 
characteristic of the age, the Earl beleaguered the Rock, and his 
kernes and men-at-arms soon contrived, under the orders of their 
lord, to overwhelm the garrison of the castle and set fire to the 
Cathedral. Brought before King Henry for this outrage, the 
Earl gave, as the best possible excuse that could be offered, 
“that he thought his enemy the Archbishop was in the 
Cathedral at the time, or otherwise he should not have 
burnt it!” 

But we must pass on over an eventful period of a century 
and a half, during which national apostacy, treason, and revo- 
lution had lit their baleful fires at home, and carried fresh 
misery and wrong to Ireland. In 1647 Lord Inchiquin marched 
from the siege of the Castle of Cahir and sat down before the 
Rock of Cashel. The Roundheads had found the city deserted, 
for the ill-fame of their atrocious conduct had arrived before 
them, and they preferred the shelter of the sturdy walls and the 
rugged rock to the tender mercies of Cromwell’s lieutenant. The 
garrison was valiant and full of heart, the castle and church well 
stored with provisions and ammunition, and so, when Lord 
Inchiquin’s envoy offered to leave them unmolested, under the 
condition of receiving £3,000 and a month’s pay to his soldiery, 
the citizens boldly rejected his proposal. A fierce cannonade 
was opened upon the devoted patriots, and long and gallantly 
they resisted, till the massive walls of the castle most exposed to 
the iron storm began to show signs of ruin, and the outer walls 
were battered and crumbling, when the invaders rushed to the 
storm, and after a fierce struggle and a frightful slaughter, the 
rock was captured. With characteristic brutality, twenty priests, 
who had taken refuge with the townsfolk in the vaulted base- 
ment of the castle, were burnt alive by the Parliamentary 
soldiers, who heaped turf against the door of their place of 
refuge and set it on fire, a deed of infamy which has earned for 
Morgan O’Brien, Earl of Inchiquin, the name of Murihan tho 
Thaun, or Morgan the Burner. The Presbyterians did not leave 
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Cashel without displaying their religious hate by blowing off the 
Cathedral roof,and we may be well thankful that the stone vault 
of Cormac’s Chapel did not invite their iconoclastic zeal. The 
ruined church, where the Mass had been said for so long, and 
the faith of St. Patrick had now ceased to be preached, fell into 
the hands of the henceforth dominant and alien “reformed ” 
Church, and gradual decay and ruin became its heritage, until 
Dr. Arthur Price, D.D. (1749), dismantled the venerable ruin, 
and by Act of Parliament made his “ Cathedral” in the parish 
church of St. John in the city below the rock. 

Let us now attempt to give our readers a general idea of the 
Rock of Cashel as we see it in our own day. Never shall we 
forget our feelings when we first gazed on this hallowed spot. 
It was a lovely summer evening, and the vast grey mass of 
limestone rock—the Rock of Cashel—rose abruptly before us, 
crowned with its coronal of Cathedral, castle, and towers— 


Within their steepy limits pent 
By bulwark, line, and battlement. 


At its foot clustered the homes of the city, with relics of 
its ancient importance rising here and there, the blue smoke 
moving upwards amidst the foliage, which since the days of King 
Corc, still clothe to some extent the foot of the rock. Beyond 
spread the fair pastures of the “Golden Vale,”—“ worth fighting 
for,’ as Cromwell grimly said of it—clothed with browsing cattle, 
and bounded on the horizon by the noble forms of the blue 
mountains, whilst as a glorious background to this beautiful 
landscape, the setting sun had steeped the long barred clouds 
in tints of indescribable splendour. The distant bark of a dog, 
or a far-off cry from the city alone broke the silence, only to 
intensify it, and the soul of the spectator, absorbed and en- 
tranced, received impressions of calm and peace, such as are only 
bestowed on man at rare intervals in life, but which death will 
alone blot out but to replace, in the mercy of God, by more 
glorious and enduring spectacles of eternal peace and unfading 
beauty. 

The next day was one of those long delightful days known 
and never forgotten by the archzologist, to whom, with sketch- 
book and measure, is given to commune with the builders of 
old, to follow them in their labours, to unravel their objects and 
intentions, to realize their intuitive common sense, their natural 
and unstrained love of the beautiful and their hatred of shams. 
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All alone, with the crowding memories of the past, the grey 
ruins round about, the blue heavens above, and far away— 
thank God!—from “men of taste,’ and “art critics,’ we have 
gained the summit of the rock, passing the ancient tribute stone 
of which we have spoken above, and find ourselves in presence 
of the wonderful group of buildings, the history of which we 
have roughly sketched. The great mass of limestone rock is 
rugged and irregular, and in some parts almost inaccessible. 
Clustered upon the limited area of its summit and rising from 
the thymy turf, stand first the massive walls of the castle, the 
southern transept of the cathedral, with its battlemented central 
tower, squat and strong. Just beyond, in marvellous perfection, 
the venerable chapel of King Cormac, with its ruddy grit stone 
walls and roof, exquisitely tinted by green and golden patches 
of lichen, contrasting with limestone of the other buildings of 
the embattled choir. To our right the hall of the vicars choral 
stands on the edge of the rock, and perhaps we catch sight of 
the apex of the venerable round tower, whilst the foreground is 
marked by the antique churchyard cross, with our Lord crucified 
on one face and St. Patrick on the reverse, where it rises from its 
base adorned with runic knotwork. We enter the cathedral by 
the north-west porch, and find ourselves in a roofless nave of 
singular proportions, being only 37 feet long by 31 feet 4 inches 
wide, terminated by the eastern wall of the castle, which 
is at the same time the western wall of the church. The castle 
presents features of very special interest to the student of 
medieval military architecture, with its vast walls threaded by 
passages offering means of offence and defence and its massive 
vaults in stone. It was probably erected as part and parcel of 
the Cathedral, and was built on what would have been in the 
ordinary proportions of a church the position of the nave, but as 
the rock was an important military position, this castle fitly took 
its place as sentinel and guard of the ecclesiastical structure. 
One great store-room formed the basement, completely cut off 
from the upper floors, save by a narrow stair through the 
thickness of the walls, and easily defended by one resolute man. 
A state-room above, and smaller apartments on the upper floor, 
composed the rest of the building, which, terminated by its 
battlemented roof, formed a great western tower to the Cathedral 
measuring at its base some 26 feet 6inches by 42 feet 6 inches, 
and rose far over the ridges of the church roof. From the upper 
floors direct access was given to the battlemented Cathedral 
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naves and down to the level of its floor and the draw-well, 
under a staircase in the northern transept, sunk deep and wide 
into the solid mass of the limestone rock. 

Advancing eastwards along the Cathedral, we come at once 
beneath the central tower, with its shattered vaults, borne up 
on four great arches of rich detail ; to right and left the transepts 
stretch away, giving a total extent of 123 feet. These transepts 
are remarkably fine examples of what is known as “ First 
pointed,” or “Early English” architecture, with noble groups 
of triplet lancets richly shafted and moulded within, and wheel 
windows above which fill the north and south gables. The side 
walls of these transepts are pierced for chapels thrown out 
eastwards, two to each transept, vaulted in stone, and with 
elegant couplets of lancet windows. Through one of these 
chapels, by a doorway formed when it became the Chapter 
House, we pass into Cormac Chapel. This occupies the south- 
east angle, formed by the projection of the choir and southern 
transept, when built up against the more ancient chapel, though 
at another angle of orientation, leaving two small and irregular 
courts between the walls of the two structures. Cormac’s 
Chapel consists of a nave 17 feet 8 inches wide by 30 feet long, 
a deep chancel arch, and a small chancel 13 feet 8 inches by 
11 feet 6 inches wide, terminating with a deep altar recess. The 
building is a most elaborate and beautifully treated specimen 
of what is known as Lombard or Norman architecture, but 
offering, nevertheless, peculiar and characteristic features which 
are distinctively Irish, and are easily recognizable by students 
of the details of the beautiful and intricate Opus Hybernicum 
famed throughout Europe in its time. Certain similarities of 
treatment may also be well set side by side with parallel 
passages in French round-arched architecture, and it is not 
unlikely that they may be the result of the extensive acquaint- 
ance with France through the regular and secular clergy of 
Ireland at that period. The exterior of the chapel is clothed 
with tiers of arcades diversely treated, divided by moulded and 
enriched string courses, and adorned with sculptured capitals, 
Two towers, with a distinct diminution as they taper upwards, 
flank the chancel arch, and rise to an elevation of about 68 feet. 
The church and towers are covered by steep pyramidal roofs of 
stone, one tower only being somewhat ruined. Two external door- 
ways originally gave access to the chapel; that to the south 
being comparatively simple, though shafted, adorned with chevron 
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mouldings, and with a sculptured tympanum; the northern 
doorway, formerly the principal entrance, now rendered virtually 
useless by reason of the erection of the choir, and opening into a 
little area of about 13 feet square, is of a much more elaborate 
type, being recessed to the depth of nearly eight feet, richly 
shafted, sculptured with the characteristic chevron or zigzag, 
grotesque heads and fazere, encloses in the tympanum of its 
notched head a relief of a centaur or sagittarius shooting with 
bow and arrow a beast, which may be a lion or a ram. 
Adjoining this doorway is a recess arched over, protected by 
a sloping roof of stone, and traditionally said to have been the 
original position of the tomb of the founder. A stone coffin 
or kist—absurdly called “a font”—which is at least as ancient as 
the chapel, and is identical both in respect to material and 
ornamentation with the ancient churchyard cross we have already 
described, being wrought in grit stone and adorned with runic 
knot-work of intertwining serpents and foliage, exists in one of 
the chapels in the north transept. 

The opinion of the learned Dr. Petrie tends to establish that 
this ancient tomb formerly filled the recess in question, but as 
the inscribed lid has disappeared, there seems little probability 
of the question being absolutely decided. It is an interesting 
fact, that when this tomb was opened about a century ago an 
episcopal staff of early form and exceedingly beautiful work- 
manship was discovered therein, and though Dr. Petrie brings 
forward arguments which seem to establish that King Cormac 
Mac Carthy combined the episcopal with the regal dignity, no 
definite light is thrown on the contents of the coffin. Within, 
the chapel is entirely vaulted with stone, in what is known as a 
“barrel,” or continuous arch, broken on its surface by ribs which 
rise from engaged shafts on the flank walls; those walls are 
arcaded, and two small windows to the south, and.one at the 
west end, alone afforded light. The chancel arch is, without 
any apparent reason, constructive or symbolic, cut completely 
out of the centre of the eastern wall to the south, and is richly 
adorned with mouldings and ornaments. On either hand of 
the arch doorways give access to the flanking towers. That to 
the north being most elaborate in its detail, though giving access 
to nothing more important than the small basement-floor of the 
tower; that to the south is perfectly simple and small in size, 
and affords the approach, by a winding stone stair, to a space 
above the vault. The chancel is groined by diagonal ribs of 
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stone, springing from the four angles. Two small windows, 
north and south, alone gave it light. The walls are clothed with 
arcades, and the altar-recess is elaborated with carved capitals, 
arch mouldings, even the shafts being enriched in Lombardic 
fashion with human heads, grotesques, zigzags, and the like. 
Remains of coloured decorations are still visible on the walls 
and vault, and even in the more sheltered external arcades, and 
there is little doubt that the use of colour was general in this 
instance, as it may be traced on other ancient ecclesiastical 
buildings in Ireland. 

Quitting the chancel, and ascending by the stairs of the 
south tower—worn by many a footfall during the seven centuries 
and a half which have passed since these same stairs were built 
up—we find ourselves in a singular apartment, walled, floored, 
and roofed in stone, measuring 27 ft. long, by 16 ft. 6 in. wide, 
and 21 ft. high to the apex of the acutely-pointed “ Gothic” 
rock, which springing from the level of the floor (which is the 
upper and levelled surface of the circular vault below) forms 
the interior of the steep stone roof of the chapel. This remark- 
able apartment was lit by two slits opening through the stone 
roof to the south, and two others in the western gable. A 
smaller vaulted room exists over the chancel at a lower level of 
five feet. The larger vault seems to have had an upper floor 
within its curve about 7 ft. 3 in. over the stone floor, for a range 
of corbels at that height point to some such arrangement. But 
the most interesting feature in this unique apartment is a large 
fireplace in the western gable, from the hearth of which at the 
floor level, branch off, right and left, two flues, passing through 
the massive walls, which terminate in the north and south 
towers. Various theories on the object of these flues have been 
suggested, the most probable being that they were for heating 
the room, or supplying currents of fresh air to the fire which 
once blazed on the spacious hearth; in either case, they are 
another example, that even in such matters as are considered 
the special results of this our scientific heating and ventilating 
age, “there is nothing new under the sun.” 

Leaving this deeply interesting and most venerable structure, 
as we entered it, by the doorway opening into the south transept 
of the Cathedral, we find ourselves at the entrance to the choir, 
which is in width 27 ft. 5 in. and 85 ft. 4 in. long to the extreme 
east end. The architecture is of the Early Pointed Lancet style 
with shafted lancets, and at the east triplets and a wheel window 
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above, such as we have described in the transepts. What 
appears to be a triforium passage passes through its walls above 
the windows, located in a curious fashion by shafted openings 
with arched heads and reversed arches forming the cills. Both 
choir and transepts have had open timber roofs, as is evident 
from the rows of corbels, and the crossing beneath the central 
tower and the transept chapels having alone been vaulted in 
stone. The limit of the choir proper, both eastward and west- 
ward, is defined by lines of steps, giving an extent of 50 feet 
for the canons’ stalls, corbels for the canopies of which remain. 
A sedile and piscina remain in the upper sanctuary space, and 
corbels seem to indicate a rood loft at the west end of the choir. 
Externally, the general character of the architecture is simple 
and dignified, with hardly any ornamental detail, excepting in 
the massive buttresses of the transepts, which are adorned with 
four double tiers of pedimented and trefoiled niches, all bereft 
of their statues. The windows are absolutely simple lancets 
with string courses above and below, and quarterfoiled openings 
between them in the choir. The eaves throughout are crowned 
by the characteristic three-stepped battlement, possibly of a 
later date, but such as may be seen in the ancient cathedrals 
of Limerick and Ardfert. The building has only been given 
up to desolation and ruin for less than a century, and thanks 
to its massive construction, and excellent materials, had not 
suffered to the extent that might be expected from time, war, 
and Cromwellian cannon-balls, when we made a careful survey 
and measurements of it some few years ago. Restoration as 
a matter of construction would not be by any means impossible, 
and if done with the conscientious care and strict sense of 
responsibility and self-abnegation which such a work would 
imperatively demand—or it were better to let it crumble into 
dust—it would be impossible to exaggerate the deep interest 
of the undertaking in its value to Catholic Ireland first and 
foremost, and we may say to all Christendom besides. Imme- 
diately adjoining the north-eastern angle of the northern transept, 
which has been worked into its lower portion, and through 
which a doorway has been broken, rises the Round Tower, 
probably the most ancient and not the least interesting of the 
group of buildings on the rock. It is built, like Cormac’s 
Chapel, in gritstone, and excellently constructed. The diameter 
at the base is about 19 feet, and the elevation about 90 feet. 
It retains its original stone capping of conical form and a 
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cornice, immediately below which, four small openings face the 
cardinal points. Other openings, which once lit the floors at 
lower levels, have disappeared, and the doorway, now blocked 
up, gave a guarded access at a height of ten feet from the 


ground. 

The Vicar’s Choral Hall is of late date, civca 1415. Stone 
seats in the embrasure of the transomed and mullioned windows 
command a view over the city at the foot of the rock, and a 
wide hearth, with its ancient corbelled mantel, and massive 
chimney, speak of a traditional Irish hospitality, as the battle- 
mented walls above tell of watch and ward in the troubled times 
of attack and foray. 

The summit of the rock is mostly girdled by a wall, and 
from its circuit are to be seen the fine ruins of the great cruci- 
form conventual church of the Cistercian Abbey, with its 
massive central tower and tall triplets of lancets in the gables, 
standing all desolate and grey and oar—as it is called—in the 
fields beyond the city. From another point of view may be 
distinguished the fragments of the lower part of the city, and 
one may trace out more or less the ancient line of walls, not 
many years swept away, whilst the Dominican Abbey, and the 
site of the Franciscan Friary, where now stands the modern 
Catholic church, rise from amidst the houses of the citizens. 
All round about stand the noble outlines of the Sleive Bloom, 
the Galtees, the Comeraght mountains, which guard and look 
down upon the green plain at their feet, over which float purple 
cloud shadows. As we gaze, and shut for a moment our ears 
to the horrid jar of contention and strife, which, alas! fills the 
air, the poet’s words come upon us with full force before this 
lovely spectacle— 

She is a rich and rare land, 
Oh ! she’s a fresh and fair land, 


She is a dear and rare land, 
This native land of thine ! 


G. GOLDIE. 





Notes of Travel in Ancient and Modern 
Russia.’ 


THE motives and the fruits of modern travel are very different 
from what they were some three hundred years ago. In those 
days a distant journey was a serious undertaking not to be faced 
without some very important object in view, of discovery or 
diplomacy, and that once attained few other results were thought 
of. Now the very nooks and corners of far off lands, that no 
longer can be called unknown, are ransacked for mere travel- 
ling sake, and for the pleasure or gain of writing a very chatty 
and readable book about them. Of the former character was 
the MWissio Moscovitica Antonii Possevini, as the very title itself 
suggests, but the history of which is very simple. Ivan Wasile- 
witch, Grand-Prince of Russia, finding himself, during the year 
1580, hard pressed by dissensions within his dominions as well as 
by external hostilities from neighbouring countries, implored the 
Emperor Rudolph the Second, and Pope Gregory the Thirteenth 
to use their influence with the kingdoms of Poland, Sweden, and 
Denmark for the restoration of peace. In answer to his request, 
Father Antony Possevino,a member of the Society of Jesus, 
born at Mantua, was sent as Papal Nuncio during the following 
year, and succeeded in bringing about the Peace of Zapolia in 
1582, between Ivan and Stephen Bathory, King of Poland, by 
which Livonia was ceded to Poland. Amicable relations were 
also established with John the Third, King of Sweden, and the 
Czar himself tendered his submission to the Catholic Church. 
Father Possevino was accompanied in his mission by Pére 
Jean Paul Campan, whose mind was sufficiently free from the 
cares of office to look about him and put down some notes of 
his travel. Medizval almost as these are they are not so much 


1 Antonit Possevini Missio Moscovitica. Ex Annuis Litteris Societatis Jesu 
excerpta et adnotationibus illustrata curante Paulo Pierling, S. J. 

La Russie et les Russes. Undiscrétions de Voyage. Par Victor Tissot. Paris: 
E. Dentu, Libraire Editeur. 
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out of keeping with the present state of things. After remark- 
ing with grim humour that the Muscovites are, towards the south 
at least, not the outermost race of mortals on the face of the 
earth, he adds that it is a capital crime for a single inhabitant to 
leave the dominions without the Czar’s leave, while foreigners 
pushing their way in secretly are delivered over to perpetual 
slavery. Not even merchants or accredited ambassadors, 
possessing public licence to enter the country, are allowed free 
passage within it, and as long as they remain on Muscovite 
ground they are detained in a sort of honourable durance, care- 
fully watched in all they say or do by men appointed for the 
purpose. The Fathers of the Society themselves dare not put 
a foot beyond the house even to water their horses. The 
inhabitants themselves brought water to us for our needs, they 
conducted to the house all the workmen whose services were 
required, and lighting fires during the night watched the doors, 
armed with sticks. Unhappy country, exclaims Pere Campan, 
through the rigour of its climate, left in many places solitary and 
uncultivated, abounding in vast plains and primeval forests. 
The good Father, however, considered that strangers were still 
worse off, for scarcely anywhere could an inn be found, nights 
had to be passed on the cold bare earth, and no food to be 
hoped for but such as the wayfarer carried with him. Towns, 
when discovered, were but thinly inhabited and built only of 
wood. Amongst such must be classed the royal city of Moscow, 
which, with perhaps a qualm of home-sickness, if such can be 
hinted at of a Jesuit, he thinks must be at least a thousand 
leagues from Rome. The country being marshy, and intersected 
with many rivers, can be traversed more easily in winter when 
these are frozen over, than during summer, for although there 
are bridges, they are so roughly constructed as to smash up any 
vehicle, and, “in a wonderful manner,” bruise and do for its 
unhappy occupant. 

While vines are not planted in Muscovy, and wine is not 
obtainable except in the royal palace, whence it is sent through 
the bishops to the different churches for the use of the altar, the 
drink of the people is a kind of beer extracted from grain or 
mead, and this, rarefied into a sort of spirit, is very useful for 
getting rid of the superfluous gas which the nature of the 
food they take readily generates, though drunkenness is severely 
punished, and the public sale of intoxicating drinks prohibited by 
law. At table we might forgive the Muscovite of three centuries 
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ago, more easily than Father Campan does, the absence of the 
luxuries of washing the hands before dinner, or of using a 
napkin during it, even though we draw the line at the want 
of knives and forks. There was an equal absence of dainties or 
of varied dishes, the people being happily possessed of strong 
stomachs and liking their food to correspond. The sameness of 
the meats must have been an especial disappointment at the 
noble banquet given by the King, in which as many as thirty 
courses were laid before the guests. It was, in those days, pro- 
bably owing to there being no public bakers that the bread was 
praised as being of singular whiteness, a purity of colour which 
must have been sadly damaged by the fact that the dwellings 
were innocent of chimneys, and the rooms soon rendered 
uninhabitable owing to the volumes of smoke issuing from the 
domestic bakehouse. 

One mark of civilization, however, the Russians of that 
period indulged in, namely, the richness of their dresses, 
shining with gold and silver, and often changed by them 
during the day; hence the simplicity and sombre hue of the 
Jesuit cassock at first gave offence. Campan gives amusing 
instances of the semi-divine honour paid to the Czar. The 
people persuade themselves that he knows everything, and can 
do and command just as he likes, “God and the Grand-Prince 
know all things” being a formula constantly on their lips. Their 
petitions and asseverations take the form, “ May our great Czar 
grant it so.” When the customs and institutions of other 
countries are praised or some news is told them, they reply, with 
disdain, “ Oh, our Prince is aware of all that and has much more 
valuable things himself.” They profess themselves the slaves of 
their Emperor, they attribute to his goodness and hold as his 
property all that they possess, nor do they fail to submit meekly 
to his utmost severity. Finally, the Russians compute their 
time from the beginning of the world, so that the present year, 
writes the Father, which is the fifteen hundred and eighty-second 
from the birth of our Lord, is with them the year seven thousand 
and ninety-one. 

So much for the matter-of-fact observations made by a 
traveller of the old school, who aims at being instructive rather 
than amusing. Of a far lighter character are the Judiscrétions 
de Voyage which depict modern Russia to us. And yet we are 
at once reminded of the description given above, for the more 
M. Tissot penetrated into Little Russia from the border line of 
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Poland the country, bare on every side, wore the same stern 
aspect, bounded by a dull grey horizon. No labourers appeared, 
no villages, no flocks, no roads, and no marks of the presence of 
man. We ask ourselves, whether we are still in Europe, and 
these immense tracts before us are not rather the Asiatic 
desert, in which we expect to see a train of camels marching 
there alongside of the marshes that glance beneath the light 
like beds of salt. A very different tale is told when the far- 
famed steppes of the Ukraine are reached —the garden of 
Russia. These form a wide band which, passing across the 
whole width of the country, embraces a region of more than 
a hundred million acres. Fertilized by the decaying and 
thickly-matted prairie grass, the land rewards even a brief 
process of cultivation by a rich harvest for three successive 
summers. It must then for six years lie fallow, breaking some- 
what the pleasant harmony of colours which the waving crops 
afford to the eye. No modern improvements have hitherto crept 
in to lighten the toil of the husbandman, although the more 
wealthy proprietors are introducing a better class of instruments 
from England, France, and Austria into their own farms. The 
cultivation of beetroot is spreading rapidly and yielding 
immense profit in the production of sugar, so that the 
Ukraine will soon become a grand centre of different exports. 
In contrast to all this the district of Pinsk still harbours amongst 
its stagnant marshes and thick grown forests a few wolves, 
together with the beaver and otter, the swan and heron of our 
own acquaintance nearer home. Spring is the season for 
viewing the Ukraine in its fullest beauty, when leaves and 
flowers burst quickly forth and display their brightest tints. 
Then birds of rich plumage return to enliven the scene and fill 
the air with their song, the islets of the Dnieper emerge from 
beneath the waves which the melting snows have swollen, and 
shoot out fresh green branches to float gracefully along the 
current. Then huge eagles plant themselves on some rock 
sculptured by a long past generation, and sparrow-hawks dart 
hither and thither through the humming of bees, the murmurs of 
myriad insects, and the sharp chirp of the grasshopper. 

The peasantry of Little Russia deserve to be surrounded 
with scenes of so much beauty and poetry, they are full of 
vivacity and intelligence, are keen lovers of liberty and of their 
country. In these points of character, as well as in military 
ardour, and in a more delicate and refined physical construction, 
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they present a strong contrast to the heavily-built and 
phlegmatic races of the North. The latter cannot boast so 
pure and ancient a descent, but with the admixture of Tchoude, 
Kirghis, and Tartar blood in their veins have acquired a taste 
for wandering about in search of novelty and adventure. The 
name of Cossacks, or of irregular soldiers, was given in the 
twelfth century to those inhabitants of the steppes who armed 
themselves to repel the incursions of the infidel and of all 
invaders. But by the side of these well disciplined bands sprung 
up Cossacks of the free lance, more famed as chivalrous brigands 
in the national poetry and popular legends. The Cossacks who 
at the present day form part of the army act as a mounted 
gendarmerie, keeping guard over the towns and frontiers, and 
directing the removal of prisoners and of such as are sent into 
exile. In the villages of Little Russia the descendants of those 
who claim to be free and nobly born proudly insist on being called 
Cossacks, and will on no account hold intercourse or inter-marry 
with the families of the serfs. 

Having taken a bird’s-eye view of the country and its people, 
it is fair to choose from M. Tissot’s pages a few notes regarding 
Kiew, as the type of city life and architecture in the Ukraine. 
To the traveller who crosses the Dnieper and then turns 
suddenly round the town stands out in full panoramic view. 
On the left the verdure-clad slopes of the mountain sink 
beneath the water’s edge and form a rich background to the 
gilded spires, blue domes, and white battlemented walls of the 
Convent of the Laura of Petschersk nestling within its embrace. 
A little behind these the deeper toned sides of the ancient 
fortress guard the town like a crouching lion. In front the 
houses of its maritime and business sections seem rising out of 
the water itself, and above them the church of St. Andrew crests 
its rock with an air of conquest, like a heavenly citadel of gold 
and marble, surmounted by a cupola and floreated cross 
sparkling in the sun’s rays. These too are framed in by a 
perfect forest of domes and bell-towers rising one above another 
into the calm blue skies. The narrow and twisting streets of the 
town having disappeared in the disastrous fire of 1811 gave 
space for such magnificent modern buildings as the Imperial 
Palace and the University of Saint Wladimir, and now Kiew is 
one of the most important commercial centres of the Empire. 
The scene, however, at an early hour of the day, in the 
Krestchatik, or chief street of the city, betrayed the rough 
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and simple habits of the townspeople. Artisans in coarse 
shabby clothes, workmen with dirty boots, patched trousers, and 
short coats of sheepskin, torn and greasy, were proceeding 
heavily to their work. Shop boys in light tunics were busy 
taking down the shutters, and revealed behind the counters 
young women veiled in white with a blue or red _ kerchief 
arranged coquettishly on the head. Some youths, with the 
build and dress of Germans, were drinking café au /ait and 
reading the foreign papers in a confectioner’s shop. Stiff and 
solemn, like northern gods, the portly drivers, in-their Astrakan 
caps or low-crowned hats, sat erect on the seat of their little 
droskies, drawn by big, strong horses, while their thick grisly 
beards rested on their blue or dark green caftans. Through the 
middle of the street, peasants with bronzed features and long 
hair straggling beneath their sheepskin bonnets over their 
grey woollen cloaks, drove large herds of white oxen adorned 
with fine black horns bent round over their foreheads. 
Monks passed along concealing their hands within the wide 
sleeves of their black robe, and wearing tall serge-covered 
hats, the flaps of which hung down over their necks like 
the head-dress of the ancient Assyrian priests. Slattern servant 
girls in short petticoats and big clumsy shoes carried empty 
baskets in their arms as they passed on, with loud jokes and 
laughter, to the market. The whole scene redolent with the 
fumes of tea and tobacco, the shops full of embossed arms, 
quaint bracelets and other ornaments, and of various rich and 
bright coloured stuffs, the brilliant metallic hues of the fish and 
the fruits and the birds of varied plumage, exposed in such 
abundance for sale, all these bore witness to the climate and 
habits of life of Little Russia. 

The change from Kiew to Toula introduces us to a town 
of greater or Central Russia, which is typical of all other pro- 
vincial cities, and the description given is not flattering. There 
is no appearance of a dignified antiquity about it, for, though 
very ancient, it more resembles a big village, with its dirty lanes 
devoid of pavement, its poor one-storied houses built of wood 
or brick, looking sombre and grim, and separated from each 
other by palings or rough courtyards. It can boast of but few 
cafés, and still fewer restaurants; the hotels in it are only 
gloomy taverns, while an air of weariness and solitude pervades 
its streets and its people. A slight animation is presented in 
the bazaar, where its best fashionables take their walk and look 
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at the town functionaries, who sometimes issue forth as stiff as 
walking-posts, their moustache unkempt and oily, their necks 
riveted into black cravats, and their heads thatched with a large 
flat bottle-green cap. The very magistrates can take but short 
steps with their diminutive legs, and hold their arms bowed 
like the handles of a pitcher, carrying with much effort their 
well-filled paunches and big, heavy heads. We fear M. Tissot 
must have felt a little spite at both young and old in the good 
town of Toula, for its golden youth is but of the lean kind, thin 
as laths, wearing long straggling hair and the inevitable glass 
in their eye, coloured neckties and embroidered shirt-fronts, 
maroon-tinted coats and square-patterned trovsers. The ill- 
dressed servants, with red handkerchief tied under the chin, 
give but a poor idea of the ladies of the town, who observe a 
seclusion almost Oriental. At times a poor fellow of a moujzh, 
in his torn and dirty garment, staggers across the threshold of 
some obscure cabaret. Nor does it seem any recommendation 
in M. Tissot’s eyes, that as soon as a priest appears bearing 
some sacred image, preceded by the crucifix and having an 
altar-boy with censer at his side, each passer by falls on his 
knees, and even the merchants playing at cards in the dark 
recesses of the bazaar at once interrupt their game to uncover 
and make the sign of the Cross. On the other hand, it must 
be allowed that members of the higher classes dwell in better 
houses, and have freed themselves from the half rustic usages 
of the general citizens. 

Throughout the immense tracts of Central Russia, climate, 
scenery, dress, language, architecture, and the physiognomy of 
the people present the same uniformity and monotony. The 
frosts and snow of winter imprison the peasants within their 
wretched cabins as though in a tomb; when spring returns the 
father of the family harnesses his half-starved horse to his little 
sledge, and emigrates for a time to the town in the’ hopes of 
being hired. In summer the burning sun soon scorches up the 
verdure, fills the atmosphere with dust, and reduces the fields 
to a hard grey substance. During the intense colds each family 
sleeps together around the stove, which serves at once for bed- 
room, fire, and vapour bath, a benefit shared in by the cow at 
milking time. The mothers are very fond of their children, 
but do not take any especial care of them, leaving them with 
one and the same long chemise in all weathers, so that the less 
strong die off in great numbers, though without any apparent 
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diminution of the population. In winter the women rise at four 
o'clock to spin; during harvest they spend the whole night at 
work. For his first meal of the day the countryman has a 
drink of water and a little bread containing more husk than 
flour. Those better off regale themselves on potatoes seasoned 
with plenty of salt. At midday comes dinner on cabbage soup 
and a dish of boiled buckwheat, not to be varied at supper time. 
Sundays, in the summer months, are marked by the extrava- 
gance of a little flesh meat, for this can never be had during the 
rest of the year. Offences are tried by a court formed from the 
peasants themselves, and the soujiks prefer corporal punishment 
to being imprisoned—it is soonest over, and the reminiscences 
are simply unpleasant rather than dishonourable. In the village 
church, which is of the most primitive construction, the men 
always take precedence of the women, and drive them out to 
make the best of snow, rain, or broiling sun, if there be not, 
as there seldom is, room for all inside. In Russian law the 
husband has absolute authority over his wife, yet he is generally 
full of kindness and gentleness towards her. But with the blood 
of a nomad race coursing through his veins, he has a restless 
craving after change, and frequently disappears from his family 
for long years, yet never abandons them altogether. While the 
abolition of serfdom has decidedly ameliorated the condition of 
the Ukraine peasantry, it has increased the sufferings and 
poverty of those in the north, whose land is hard, hilly, and 
sterile. The Commune is a tyrannical institution which 
oppresses the people, burdens them with taxes and imposts, 
and at the same time chains them down to the soil. Besides 
which the former community of goods, of cattle, farming imple- 
ments, and harvest returns no longer exists, separate households 
are formed, expenses doubled, and resources attenuated, with 
the result that nothing is laid by against a rainy day. Serfdom 
at least preserved the peasant from dying ‘of hunger, and from 
having to pay more taxes and imposts than his whole income 
amounts to. 

Recent events in the venerable city of Moscow, together 
with the detailed descriptions and illustrations of its public 
buildings which have followed upon these, render it unnecessary 
for us to enter into M. Tissot’s account of all that he himself 


observed and noted amongst its streets and palaces. 
J. G. MACLEOD. 





















A Modern Swiss Artist. 





“Let us now praise men of renown, men rich in virtue, studying 
beautifulness” (Zcc/. xliv. 1). 





PART THE FIRST. 
IT is so much the fashion in recent times to effect a divorce 
between religion and all with which she used to walk hand in 
hand, to declare science her enemy and art no longer her hand- 
maid, that a modern artist who lives and works exclusively for 
the greater glory of God, seems almost an anachronism. The 
subject of the present sketch had a very special vocation; he 
might have been, but was not, one of the first painters, if not 
the first painter, of his day; and in order to understand how he 
can have been fulfilling the will of God, who requires all His 
servants to give Him their best, in neglecting the full develop- 
ment of his extraordinary talents, stifling the legitimate aspira- 
tions of his genius, and exposing himself to just blame on 
account of hasty work, frequent repetitions, incorrect drawing, 
or faulty colouring, we must acquaint ourselves with the motives 
by which he was actuated, and the circumstances in which he 
was placed. Deschwanden had a mission to perform, a great 
work to do for the cause of religion in his native land. The 
Catholic cantons of Switzerland were oppressed and trodden 
down under the iron heel of Protestant ascendancy; their 
bishops persecuted, their schools and churches taken from them, 
the exercise of their religion in every way discouraged ; and 
who can over-estimate the edification and consolation caused in 
that troublous time to the simple Swiss by the hundreds of 
religious pictures with which this unwodrldly and unselfish artist 
adorned their altars, preaching in a language all could under- 
stand the love of Jesus and Mary, devotion to Saints and 
Angels, the virtue of purity, and the power of prayer? 
Thousands of children learnt from them a love of holy things ; 
thousands of poor and pious men and women had their faith 
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encouraged and confirmed, their devotion stimulated and 
elevated by the Madonnas, and Saints and Angels which Desch- 
wanden’s prolific brush produced so rapidly, and which his 
generous liberality placed within the reach of all. A glance at 
the life’ of this simple and fervent Christian artist will convince 
the reader that religion was more a gainer than art was a loser 
by his apparent failure to make the most of his powers, and 
that in doing his utmost for his poor countrymen, Deschwanden 
really did his best for God. 

Melchior Paul von Deschwanden was born at Stans, the 
chief town of Unterwalden, on January 10, 1811. Nothing 
could be more charming than the situation of his home, 
embosomed as it is amid lofty mountains, through the long 
vistas of which enchanting glimpses may be enjoyed of the 
beautiful Lake of Lucerne, so justly famed for its romantic 
scenery, and so well known to all that any further description 
of it in this place may well be regarded as superfluous. The 
aristocratic prefix von indicates in the case of the Deschwandens 
no claim to nobility of race, but merely signifies that they 
originally came from a hamlet called Teschwanden, in another 
part of Switzerland. If their family history is traced back to 
the eleventh generation, they will be found to have been 
distantly connected with the patron saint of the country, 
St. Nicholas von der Fliie. Our artist ever cherished a deep 
veneration and love for his eminent ancestor, and we shall see 
in the course of this history that the feeling was no empty 
sentiment, but led to a practical imitation of many of the 
virtues by which the saint was so signally distinguished. Johann 
Baptist von Deschwanden, the father of Paul, gained his living 
by trade, and was a man of firm and determined character, as 
may be seen from the expression of his strongly-marked features 
and the penetrating glance of his eye. His wife had little in 
common with her proud name of Regina, which suited her but 
ill, as names so often do ill-suit the character of the persons 
upon whom they have been bestowed. She was a good and 
pious woman, an exemplary wife and mother, full of warm and 
tender feeling, her prevailing characteristics being gentleness and 
kindness of heart, but her most ardent admirers could not say 
there was anything queenly about her. Paul had three brothers, 
of whom one died in early childhood, another, ten years older 


1 Melchior Paul von Deschwanden, ein Leben im Dienste der Kunst und der 
Religion, von Dr, P, Albert Kuhn. Benziger Bros., Einsiedeln and New York. 
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than himself, followed his father’s trade, and is still living in a 
hale and vigorous old age; the youngest was called to the 
priesthood, and is at present among the clergy of the parish 
church of Stans. Four sisters completed the family group; 
two died in infancy, and one at a comparatively early age, the 
youngest, Maria Regina, was the devoted friend and companion 
of her gifted brother, and it was with her that his later years 
were spent, as we shall see hereafter. 

Paul was led to drop his first name of Melchior, and thus to 
be exclusively known by his second appellation, in order to 
avoid any confusion which might otherwise have arisen between 
himself and a cousin similarly named, who was at the head of a 
large commercial firm. Our artist was in almost every respect, 
in appearance as well as in character, extremely like his mother, 
inheriting together with her delicate constitution, her pensive 
and somewhat sentimental turn of mind. It would have been 
well for him had he rather possessed the hardy and vigorous 
frame in which the robust dwellers among the Swiss mountains 
usually rejoice ; but this, together with a certain manly strength 
of mind by which it is generally accompanied, was not one of 
his many gifts. Indeed, his health during his childhood and 
early youth was so delicate as to necessitate the greatest care ; 
and his parents, having already lost several of their children, 
were naturally prone to carry their watchful precautions to 
excess. But they do not seem to have spoilt him; on the 
contrary, he was a most attractive child, full of droll sal’:es and 
original ideas, and so gentle and affectionate as to be an 
universal favourite. He took a great fancy to an aged relative 
of the family, and used to beg almost daily to be allowed to go 
to her house ; knowing no greater pleasure than to sit and talk 
in his childish fashion to the old lady, whose appearance was 
the reverse of attractive, although age, whilst withering her 
cheeks, had not robbed her heart of its freshness and ready 
sympathy. One day the child was asked how he could like to 
go and see his aunt—for so he called her—as her face was so 
wrinkled, and covered with lines and furrows? “Oh,” he 
rejoined, “that is only the rough bark which comes on old 
trees.” 

His aversions were as strong as his preferences were marked, 
though the former were happily but rare. He was not three 
years old when his sister Clara died; she was six years his 
senior, and he was devotedly fond of her. He somehow took a 
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most unaccountable dislike to the attendant who watched beside 
the coffin, and after the funeral had long been over refused even 
to look at her, persistently maintaining that she had devoured 
his beloved Clara. All attempts to convince him to the contrary 
proved futile, especially as he declared, with the air of a person 
who brings forward some indisputable proof of the truth of an 
assertion, that he had seen the ends of the plaits of hair which 
his sister had been accustomed to wear down her back, pro- 
truding from the mouth of the hated individual. In explanation 
of this, we must add that the upper lip of the woman was 
adorned with certain hirsute appendages which ought properly 
to be found upon masculine countenances alone. 

Paul early gave proof of remarkable talent for drawing, his 
favourite plaything being a pencil, or a piece of chalk or 
charcoal. Long ere he was old enough to receive any regular 
instruction, he used to cover the floor, and the tables and chairs 
too, if he could, with outlines of every imaginable kind ; the 
possession of a few scraps of white paper would keep him busy 
and happy for hours. Before he was seven he sketched a 
family group, some of the figures introduced being known to 
him only by description, and although the picture naturally 
possesses no artistic merit, the likenesses are surprisingly good, 
so that the youthful production was sent for inspection to an 
aunt who lived at a distance. She wrote in the following terms 
to congratulate the “dear little artist.” “You cannot think how 
much your family picture has delighted and astonished us all ; 
dear grandmamma is especially pleased, and thanks you a 
thousand times. If you go on as you have begun you will be 
a famous painter one day, and earn a great deal of money, so I 
have sent you a purse to keep it in.” 

But from the day when his baby fingers first made use of a 
pencil to that on which the accomplished painter laid palette 
and brushes aside for ever, the face he best loved to depict was 
the radiant countenance of her whom the angels delight to 
acknowledge as their Queen, and who may truly be said to 
have been, all his life long, the Queen and Mistress of his heart. 
This tender and filial devotion to the Mother of God showed 
itself at a very early age, and it is surprising to notice how soon 
the gifted child began to be conscious how far his conceptions 
fell short of the reality, and how inadequate the means at his 
command were to carry out those conceptions as he would 
desire. A picture of Our Lady ad Nives, which adorned a 
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lonely chapel not far from Stans, was an especial favourite of 
his, and he one day consulted an old and faithful servant who 
was his attendant on his more distant walks, as to whether it 
would not be possible surreptitiously to abstract the coveted 
painting. Paul’s parents, hearing of this, determined to gratify 
their little son in a more legitimate manner, and great was his 
joy when, on the approaching Christmas Eve, they bestowed on 
him a full-length representation of the Queen of Heaven, a gift 
which, as he himself tells us, caused his childish heart to brim 
over with ecstacy. He entertained the firm belief that our Lady 
definitely bestowed upon him her blessing when he was about 
seven years old. During the octave of Corpus Christi he 
managed somehow to elude the vigilance of his nurse, and ran 
to the chapel of the Poor Clares hard by, in order to be present 
at the evening Benediction. He was seen to kneel upon one 
of the front chairs all the time in a most reverent attitude, 
appearing absorbed in devotion. At the close of the service, 
a neighbour took him home, and, upon his arrival there, his 
mother remarked that he kept his right hand persistently closed. 
“Yes,” answered the child; “I have got our Lady’s blessing, 
and I must not lose it.” He did not unclose his fingers all night 
long, and the words he uttered in his troubled sleep had refe- 
rence to the idea uppermost in his mind. And it was no mere 
childish fancy or passing illusion, for there can be no reasonable 
doubt that our Lady did in very deed endow the right hand of 
her little servant with the marvellous gift he subsequently 
exhibited of facility of design and rapidity of outline, which 
would, if cultivated to its full extent, have enabled him to rank 
among the first painters of Europe. 

It is much to be regretted that the joys and sorrows 
inseparable from a schoolboy’s life were a ¢erra incognita as far 
as Paul was concerned, since, owing to his fragile health, he was 
taught at home. He proved an apt pupil, for his understanding 
was quick and his memory exceptionally good ; in one respect, 
and in one only, his lessons gave him trouble, and many weary 
and sorrowful hours did this otherwise clever boy spend in 
poring over his arithmetic book. With but small result, 
moreover, for in spite of all the patient efforts both of his 
master and himself, he could not succeed in acquiring the 
power of adding up correctly a page of an ordinary account 
book; and we read of the amusement that was afforded, 
half a century later, to an intimate friend, by some ludicrous 
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mistake of the kind made by this cultivated man and eminent 
painter. He had a decided taste for music, and with the help of 
a little instruction, soon became no mean performer upon the 
piano, and a pleasing and attractive singer. But the exclusive 
manner in which, as years went by, he devoted himself to 
painting, prevented him from excelling in the sister art, for 
his musical gift had nothing of genius about it, and would 
therefore have needed a long course of study and incessant 
practice to perfect and develope it. 

It cannot be denied that his education was lamentably 
superficial and defective, and of a nature which could not fail to 
increase his dreamy, unpractical tendencies, instead of bracing 
and invigorating his character, and eliminating from it the 
element of almost feminine weakness which was undeniably to 
be found there. No one lamented this more keenly than 
Deschwanden himself, or was more ready to acknowledge the 
fact. “I was often ailing,” he tells us, “and incapable of much 
exertion. Hence I was allowed to do pretty much as I pleased, 
and my fancy ran riot at will, because my mind lacked solid 
materials whereon to feed.” The marvellously rapid progress 
he made in drawing exposed him to incessant flattery, but 
vanity was never among his faults; he remained perfectly simple, 
and the unworldly life he led preserved intact that unsullied 
innocence and purity of heart which he was so fortunate as 
never to lose, although his keen appreciation of and delight in 
physical beauty could not but expose him to temptation in its 
most alluring form. The old aunt of whom mention has been 
made above, after having upon one occasion amused herself by 
watching the rapid manner in which he traced, by the help of a 
few telling strokes, the portrait of anyone he desired to repre- 
sent, turned sharply round and said to him, “Take care, Paul, 
you will be very good or very bad.” These words, or rather the 
manner wherewith they were uttered, impressed him so deeply 
that he never forgot them ; they fostered that fear of evil which 
was already strong within him, and fortified the resolve which 
was growing up in his heart that he would, by the help of God, 
strive to become “ very good.” 

In the spring of 1825, Deschwanden’s parents at length 
awoke to the conviction that their son had learnt all that 
was to be acquired at Stans, and that they must therefore 
make up their minds to the separation of which they had so 
morbid a dread. In order that he might feel this separation 
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as little as possible, they sent him to the house of relatives 
residing at Zug, and his uncle and aunt seem to have done 
their best to continue the system of petting which had been 
so persistently pursued under the paternal roof. They were 
certainly more kind than wise, and showed themselves totally 
unable to govern with anything like firmness; this incompetency 
of theirs deprived Paul of what might otherwise have proved 
an excellent opportunity for remedying his defects of character, 
which on the contrary, flourished yet more luxuriantly in the 
hothouse atmosphere to which he now found himself trans- 
planted. However he regularly attended the gymnasium of 
the town, and made fair progress in his studies, holding himself 
meanwhile almost wholly aloof from his companions, with the 
large majority of whom he had but little in common. It is 
easy to imagine that he regarded the healthy, matter-of-fact 
youngsters with an indifference not altogether free from a 
flavour of superciliousness, and that they repaid with a liberal 
use of those opprobious epithets in which the vocabulary of 
schoolboys abounds, the contempt they felt to be entertained 
for them by their delicately nurtured and dreamy comrade. 

It was at Zug that Paul received his first definite instruction 
in painting, and altogether he seems to have been very happy 
during his residence there, which extended over a period of 
about sixteen months; and in the autumn he finally returned 
to Stans, to spend the winter under the paternal roof. He 
passed his time principally in drawing, and one of his sketches 
gave so much pleasure to a priest, who was a friend of his 
father’s, as to elicit the following prophetic words, contained in 
a letter written in the beginning of 1827, and addressed to the 
father of the young artist. 


My wishes for our dear Melchior on his feast (Jan. 4) are that the 
star which seems guiding him so hopefully in regard to his twofold 
profession of a Christian and an artist, may, through God’s mercy, shine 
on him ever more and more brightly, leading him upwards and onwards 
to the highest perfection (p. 19). 


A few months later we find Paul at Zurich, pursuing his 
artistic studies; the following winter he spent at home, as he 
had done the former one, intending to resume his life at Zurich 
in the spring. But just as all preparations for his departure 
were completed and he was on the eve of setting out, he fell 
seriously ill, and for some months was unable to attempt 
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anything like regular occupation. It was not until the early 
months of 1830 that his health permitted him to think of 
numbering himself again among the pupils of his former master, 
and once more he was doomed to disappointment, on account 
of the protracted illness of that artist. Paul bitterly felt this 
fresh overthrow of his hopes; the pinions on which he would 
fain have soared seemed clipt and broken, but the clouds parted 
ere long, and the sun shone forth, though soon to be obscured 
again. A cousin who was living at Munich, and who had been 
much impressed by Paul’s talents, wrote and begged him to go 
and spend some months there, in order to avail himself of the 
opportunities that city affords for the development and _ per- 
fecting of artistic powers. In that great centre of art-activity 
we accordingly find him in May of the same year; bewildered 
and yet fascinated by the busy life around him. He attended 
lectures, visited picture-galleries and museums, and made 
various sketches; yet in spite of incessant occupation this 
child of nature and of the mountains soon began to sigh for 
his beloved solitudes, and to pine for the cool streams and 
fir-clad hills of his Swiss home. Everything seemed so artificial, 
so unreal; the noise and bustle of a great city wearied while 
it excited him ; and at the end of three months the experiment 
was found to have failed, for his health gave way to an extent 
which entirely precluded him from fulfilling the end for which 
he had come to Munich, so that the autumn saw him once 
more established at Stans for the winter ; and a second attempt 
to live in Munich, which he made in the spring of 1831, was 
as unsuccessful as the former, in spite of all the brotherly 
kindness and liberal hospitality shown him by the cousin 
mentioned above. 

The seven years which now followed, 1831—1838, were the 
most unprofitable, and certainly the least happy, in our artist’s 
long life. His physical sufferings from a variety of chest 
complaints were at times very severe, and the state of his mind 
was scarcely more satisfactory. Unable to follow out his 
beloved calling with a steady and unswerving devotion, which 
he now saw and felt to be indispensable to real success, even 
in the case of one so highly gifted as he could not but know 
himself to be, hesitating whether he possessed those gifts in 
sufficient measure to warrant him in spending his whole life 
at the easel, he did not, to use a homely phrase, know what 
he had best do with himself, and endured during those weary 
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years of waiting more than his share of that vague depression 
and unaccountable sadness which, in this unsatisfying world, 
falls at one period or another of their life-to the lot of all who 
have a soul above the things of time and sense. His external 
history presents during this period no very striking features ; 
one source of deep regret was afforded by his imperfect educa- 
tion, to the disadvantages resulting from which he became 
increasingly alive. He did his best to remedy them, taking 
lessons in various subjects, especially in the French language. 
For this latter purpose he lived for a time at Lausanne, in the 
family of a Protestant minister, the head of the sectaries in 
that place. There was an incessant coming and going in the 
house, and Paul by no means held himself aloof from its social 
circle. He was much liked, and made many acquaintances ; 
the readiness with which he conversed on religious subjects, 
however, fired the zeal of some of his new friends, who resolved 
to attempt his. perversion. Too guileless and unsuspicious to 
see whither they sought to lead him, he merely thought of being 
instrumental in dispelling prejudice, and promoting the interests 
of Christian charity ; and perhaps there even flitted across his 
dreamy and unpractical though pious mind, fond notions of 
helping to bridge over the great chaos which is fixed between 
the children of truth and the victims of error, of effecting, in 
short, as far as his immediate circle was concerned, the “ Unity 
of Christendom.” Be this as it may, things went so far that 
the wily Protestants deemed their end to be attained, and a 
Genevese pastor at length openly proposed to Deschwanden 
that he should abjure the Catholic faith, It was a rude 
awakening for Paul, who, if not always a wise, was ever a true 
and loyal son of Holy Church, and his horror may better be 
imagined than described. In a letter written at a later period 
he thus refers to this episode in his life. 


I think that the whole affair was very useful to me, but I should 
indeed be sorry if my avowal of the fact were to lead any one else to 
walk in the same dangerous paths instead of striving to avoid them... 
Pietism® is all the more to be dreaded, all the more alluring and 
insidious, because of the undoubted elements of good it contains, and 
because we are apt to ascribe these to itself, forgetting they are but 
fragments and relics of Catholic truth. In this way we unawares drink 
in the impatience of restraint, the one-sided views of truth, and the 
general unreality which characterize all heresies (p. 35). 


2 The Pietists are one of the many sects of German Protestants. 
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At one of the many places at which he sojourned in turn 
seeking health, amusement, or both—he occupied himself in 
taking likenesses, charging the modest sum of one franc for each 
portrait, which, as a general rule, was begun and ended within 
the space of an hour. These rapid sketches were so life-like 
that they found universal acceptance among the inhabitants of 
the little town, who almost all sat to him by turns. He became 
known to them as the Fra@uk/er—a sobriquet which had reference 
to the price paid for the pictures—and he gives us an amusing 
account of the conclusion of his stay, upon which occasion he 
called into his room the landlord of the inn where he had been 
lodging, and turning out his gains—coins of every description 
and value—in a heap on the table, invited his host to pay 
himself then and there whatever might be owing to him; a 
primitive fashion verily of settling accounts, and one which in 
this wicked world could only in most exceptional cases be 
carried out with success. 

Paul was now nearly twenty-eight, but had arrived at no 
definite idea as to how the course of his existence was to shape 
itself for the future. And yet, unknown to himself, the turning- 
point of his life was close at hand. There is an oft-quoted 
saying which bids men see Rome and die; in his case, however, 
the phrase might have been reversed, for he was to sce Rome and 
five; live in a higher and nobler manner than he had hitherto 
done, since it was within the walls of the Eternal City that he 
first learnt to see and appreciate his true vocation as a man, an 
artist, and a Christian. Henceforward he was to be no senti- 
mental trifler, no elegant dilettante, and the delights of the 
dolce far niente were to be exchanged for those afforded by 
hearty and industrious labour. It was on May 25, 1838, that he 
took leave of his home-circle and set out for Italy. 

He did not proceed directly to Rome, but spent nearly nine 
months at Florence, during which time his talents blossomed out 
into new life, and developed themselves with a rapid luxuriance 
which excited universal surprise, and attracted much attention 
to their possessor. Invitations poured in upon him, but he 
refused them as often as he possibly could, for he ever shunned 
observation, not desiring the notice and applause of his fellow- 
men, and hating the bare idea of notoriety ; so that under no 
circumstances could he have been brought to play the part of 
a social “lion,” even had an opportunity of doing so in the 
highest circles been afforded him. However he made several 
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valuable acquaintances, and some real friends among the artists 
then in Florence, and their hints and criticisms were of the 
greatest use to him. Much time was spent by him, especially at 
first, in copying some of the chefs-d’auvre with which the 
galleries of that city abound, and later on he obtained an intro- 
duction to the Academy of Painting, and studied there regularly 
and systematically, gaining the prize for modelling. The subject 
appointed was Cain escaping after having killed Abel, and his 
treatment of it was considered by the professors selected to 
decide on the merits of the various competitors as eminently 
satisfactory in every respect. Towards autumn he painted his 
first really good picture “Elysium,” which was universally 
admired, and is a work of decided merit. Yet, incredible as it 
may appear, he disposed of it for the absurdly small sum of 
43 15s, the crafty purchaser taking good care to keep his 
astonishing bargain a secret. The idea of the picture was first 
suggested to Deschwanden by a passage in Klopstock’s Wessias ; 
it depicts a group of figures in various attitudes beneath the 
shade of a spreading palm. Some are sitting, some kneeling, 
some wandering hither and thither, singing the praises of God 
to the notes of the harp and the lyre. They are intended to 
personify Faith, Hope, and Charity ; and to set forth the way in 
which the exercise of these virtues will continually tend to 
increase and promote our eternal blessedness. In the middle of 
December Paul quitted Florence with sincere regret, and turned 
his face to Rome, whither the fame of his “Elysium” had 
already preceded him. 

Between forty and fifty years have passed since he first 
beheld the dome of St. Peter’s, and great are the changes which 
these revolving years have brought with them. The Rome of 
our own days is not, alas! the proud exultant city in which 
the artist’s soul took such enthusiastic delight, for sacrilegious 
hands have been laid upon the heritage of the Lord’s anointed, 
and her pomps and ceremonies have been shorn of half their 
splendour. But in 1838 there was nothing that could mingle 
an element of sadness in the joy wherewith Deschwanden trod 
her streets, so rich in associations which must ever be dear to 
every Christian heart and every cultivated mind. He lost no 
time in setting himself to pursue the object for which he had 
principally come, and was soon diligently at work; but even 
here, surrounded as he was by opportunities most favourable, 
there was a decided desultoriness and lack of method in his pro- 
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ceedings. He seems never to have been able to understand that 
all who resolve to excel must set before themselves a standard 
which is nothing short of the very highest; nay more, para- 
doxical as it may sound, a standard which they are themselves 
conscious they can never attain, and this is true alike of the 
paths of Christian perfection and of the various walks of art. 
When Deschwanden wrote, “I feel more and more plainly that 
I belong to the number of those whose talents are of a medium 
order,” he was saying, in other words, that he would never 
conquer for himself a place among the most eminent painters 


of the world. 
A little more, and how much it is! 
A little less, and what worlds away! 


A little more ambition, a little more aspiration, if coupled with 
much more of systematic application and plodding industry, 
might, we feel assured, have enabled him to do this. But alas! 
for the little less! It is surprising to find so clever a man 
quietly asserting that he followed no definite plan, but merely 
strove to supply his chief deficiences as he became aware of 
them ; and still more surprising is it to hear him complaining in 
the following terms: “This slavish copying seems to me 
eternal, so weary do I become of it; I feel like a bird escaped 
from its cage whenever I paint something out of my own head.” 
It would have been well for him could he at this period of his 
career have remembered the years of patient drudgery to which 
even the greatest artists have unhesitatingly submitted, and have 
said of himself: Sz zste et cle, cur non ego? For if heaven- 
taught geniuses such as Rafael and Michael Angelo, Mozart 
and Mendelssohn were content to go through so elaborate a 
course of study and preparation, how could he reasonably 
expect to be able to dispense with a similar one? In spite 
of the drawbacks he thus put in his own way, he laid up 
rich stores of knowledge during his sojourn in Rome, and in 
a letter he wrote from thence to his mother he says: “I am 
now beginning to understand for the first time what Christian 
art really is.” 

He was excepiionally fortunate in the friends he made, 
and the sympathy and appreciation of the numerous eminent 
artists whom he had the happiness to meet was of very great 
use to him. To Overbeck he always considered himself to be 
especially indebted ; and throughout the whole of his after-life he 
was wont to speak with the warmest gratitude of the kindness 
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he had received from that distinguished painter, who was the 
director of the Academy which is named after the earliest of 
Christian artists—the accomplished Evangelist St. Luke. Desch- 
wanden also became acquainted with many of the foremost 
representatives of the Diisseldorf School, such as Deger, 
Settegast, Becker, the two Miillers, and several others. In the 
company of kindred spirits he made many delightful excursions 
to places famed for natural beauty or interesting associations. 
He spent some time at Perugia, from thence visiting Assisi, 
where the wondrous pictures wherein Giotto has depicted the 
principal events in the life of the seraphic St. Francis, deeply 
impressed him. Another time he went to Subiaco, and explored 
the lonely mountain-side where St. Benedict elected to take up 
his abode in a solitary cell, and where at a subsequent period 
he placed the cradle of his illustrious spiritual family. Paul 
remained in Rome until the spring of 1840, when he was 
attacked by a dangerous illness, from the immediate effects of 
which he entirely recovered, but which were the means of 
inducing him to yield to the entreaties of his family and return 
to Switzerland. 

In the late summer of that year accordingly we find him 
once more established at Stans, this time destined never to 
leave it except for short periods of rest or change of scene. He 
was then almost thirty ; his years of study, brief and broken as 
they had been, were over, and the hour had arrived for him to 
draw upon the stores he had accumulated, and show the world 
what he could do. We are told that— 


In the first pictures he painted after his return from Italy he proved 
himself to be already possessed of a manner and method entirely his 
own. Yet in several details both of composition and drawing, in the 
arrangement of drapery and combination of colour, there was still much 
room for improvement. And this improvement gradually manifested 
itself more and more distinctly as the over-eager activity which he 
displayed at the outset wore off in course of years, so that by the time 
he was forty his talents may be said to have attained their fullest bloom 
and greatest creative power, remaining at their height for about twenty 
years. And if we find that after the age of sixty signs of diminishing 
energy and originality began here and there to manifest themselves, this 
only proves that Deschwanden was no exception to the universal law 
which ordains that even the most glorious and radiant of summers must 
give place to dull and misty autumn, when flowers grow rare, and fresh 
leaves forget to unfold themselves (p. 73). 
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We have quoted the above paragraph because it furnishes a 
brief and comprehensive summary of what Deschwanden’s 
future career was to be, and we will add the following as being 
of equal interest in reference to his artistic labours— 


He had, during his residence in Italy, been intrusted with many 
important commissions for pictures, and after his return home they kept 
pouring in upon him in ever-increasing numbers. The first question 
therefore, was to provide him with a studio. This was found within the 
spacious walls of the family abode ; in winter his father’s sitting-room 
was given up to him, in summer he painted in a lofty hall, which it was 
not possible to provide with a warming apparatus; and when the 
dimensions of any picture required yet further space, the easel was 
removed to a conservatory in the garden. But these arrangements were 
obviously rather unsatisfactory, and after about seven years it was 
deemed expedient to erect in the garden a spacious and really comfort- 
able painting-room, with a north light. The artist’s letters prove with 
what delight he took possession of it, his improved surroundings giving, 
as was natural, a fresh impetus to his labours (p. 74). 


The growing number of visitors which his spreading fame 
brought to Stans, constituted no small grievance in the eyes 
of this lover of labour and solitude; and he was seriously 
annoyed when at length the conviction forced itself upon him 
that his atelier was ranked among the show-places of Switzer- 
land. Compliments and pretty speeches were but a poor 
compensation for the constant interruptions to which he was 
subjected, especially as the praise he received was too often 
fulsome and undiscerning, and it grated sorely upon his sensitive 
nature to hear the pert flippancy with which half-educated and 
underbred tourists would pronounce upon the merits of his 
Madonnas and Angels. After a time he was induced to receive 
visits only at stated hours, an indication to this effect being 
affixed to the door of his studio. But he often contrived to 
escape altogether during the height of the travelling season by 
absenting himself from Stans; his health continued very 
delicate, and he was subject to frequent attacks of illness which 
necessitated temporary rest. Besides this he required change 
of air and scene, as all must do who know what real, definite 
occupation is, and do not dignify busy idleness by the name of 
work. 

In 1842, Deschwanden made his first acquaintance with the 
Rhine, and to us, who are all as familiar with the scenery of 
that river as we are with the Thames at Maidenhead, the 
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raptures with which he describes the features of the well-worn 
beauty have something almost comical in their naiveté. Scarcely 
less amusing is his account of the trepidation with which he 
ventures for the first time in his life to make use of the railway, 
notwithstanding a promise he had given to his mother that he 
would never avail himself of a means of transport “ equally 
swift and perilous.” In a letter written during this journey he 
thus compares the course of the Rhine to that of human 
life. 


As far as Bingen, the banks have something merry and careless 
about them, reminding one of the smiles of childhood ; from this place 
to Coblentz, the sharply-cut rocks and proud fortresses recall the eager 
aspirations and tumultuous activity of youth ; and then the shore grows 
more flat and tame, romantic vineyards make way for prosaic fields of 
corn until at last Bonn is past, and we have nothing but dull uniformity, 
and the dreary monotony of old age (p. 79). 


The following spring Paul spent about a month in Paris, 
without, however, falling under the influence of the magic spell 
which that charming metropolis of the world casts upon all 
those who visit her for the first time. It seems well-nigh 
incredible that he should not have enjoyed himself in a place 
the very name of which is associated with brightness and 
sunshine and sparkling gaiety, and all which, as far as externals 
are concerned, goes to make this world pleasant ; yet so it was. 
His biographer tells a characteristic tale of how Deschwanden 
was sitting, one lovely evening in May, in the balcony of a café 
with four of his companions, when one of the party proposed 
that they should separate for a few hours, and meet again in the 
same place at eleven p.m., each spending the interval in the way 
that pleased him best. Deschwanden was the first to depart ; 
the remaining four agreed to keep together, and arm-in-arm 
they strolled along the brilliantly-lighted boulevards, looking at 
the shops, and watching the crowds of gay promenaders. They 
finished the evening at the theatre, and were punctually to be 
found at the appointed rendezvous, where Paul had. arrived 
before them. “ Pray what have you been doing all by yourself?” 
they asked him eagerly. “I have been to Notre Dame des 
Victoires, to hear Father Ratisbonne preach,” was the grave 
reply, which must have been strangely out of keeping with 
the mood of the rest. Concerning the homeward journey there 
is nothing worth recording, except the fact that, during a pause 
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of nine days which Deschwanden made at Bale, he painted 
nineteen likenesses. 

Two or three years later he once more went to Munich, with 
the intention of spending some time there in order to enjoy to 
the full the exhibition which had that year (1845) been cpened 
under the auspices of the munificent patron of art, King Louis 
the First. He was especially delighted with Kaulbach’s 
“Destruction of Jerusalem,’ which he had the privilege of 
inspecting ere it left the studio where it was painted, and of 
which he wrote a most enthusiastic description for the benefit 
of his relatives at home. But his pleasure was soon cut short, 
for he had scarcely done more than begin to carry out his plans, 
when after about ten days he fell ill of fever, and was obliged to 
be at once removed from Munich, the climate of which always 
proved so prejudicial to him; and he never seems to have 
attempted to repeat an experiment which had thus for the 
third time signally failed. In 1847 he spent his holiday in the 
Tyrol, and this year’s excursion seems to have been the 
pleasantest of all such journeys made by him during this 
portion of his life. His immediate destination was a Benedictine 
monastery situated at Gries, in the neighbourhood of Botzen, for 
he had accepted the invitation of the Abbot to stay there for a 
time as the guest of the Fathers. He was exceedingly happy 
under their roof, so much so indeed that when the day fixed for 
his departure arrived, he easily allowed himself to be persuaded 
to prolong his visit, and this sort of thing was repeated again 
and again. Indeed, he could scarcely tear himself away, and it 
is probable that it was in these romantic solitudes he first con- 
ceived the idea which it afterwards cost him so much to 
relinquish, of himself embracing the religious life. He had a 
great devotion to St. Benedict, among whose learned sons he 
ever felt at home, and in the ranks of whose children he longed 
to enrol himself. Before returning home he visited the various 
parts of the Tyrol which are justly celebrated for their wild 
beauty, and not only did he feast his eyes with looking on the 
beauties of nature, but he also strengthened his soul by 
beholding the wonders of grace in one of their most super- 
natural manifestations, since he was admitted to visit the two 
Ecstaticas, Maria von Moérl and Domenica Lazzari, who, widely 
as they differed in rank, surroundings, and indeed in every 
external respect, were alike in the transcendent privilege 
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vouchsafed them of bearing in their body the sacred wounds 
of the Saviour. 

Frequently do we find Deschwanden speaking in his letters 
in expressions breathing forth the deepest gratitude of the many 
blessings which had been showered upon him. “God,” he says 
again and again, “is binding me to him with a wreath of roses.” 
But earthly flowers cannot bloom for ever, and there came a 
time when the roses withered and fell, and the prick of the 


thorns made itself sorely felt. 
A. M, CLARKE. 
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I.—BUCKFAST ABBEY BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 
IT has more than once happened to the writer of the following 
pages, and no doubt to many of his readers, to visit certain 
sequestered localities, in bygone days consecrated to God and 
our Blessed Lady, about which, even after a long night of 
desolation and sacrilege, there lingers a certain air of sanctity. 
Even the country-people in the neighbourhood continue to 
speak of these places almost as if they were still tenanted by 
their former inmates, and will still show you the “Abbot's 
Walk” and the “ Monk’s Path,” and the “ Priest’s Ford” across 
the river, though for centuries untrodden by the feet of priest 
or monk. Is this a presage of what is one day to come to 
pass in many a quiet country place of old England? In one 
instance, at least, it has indeed proved so, within the last year. 

In a beautiful Devonshire valley, some two miles from the 
ancient borough of Ashburton, there stood from the good old 
days of Saxon England till the final dissolution of religious 
houses in 1538, one of the largest and wealthiest abbeys of 
the diocese of Exeter. At what date the Monastery of Our 
Lady of Buckfast was founded is unknown, but long before 
the Norman Conquest, and probably far back into Saxon times, 
the monks of St. Benedict had settled on the very spot by the 
banks of the Dart to which their descendants have just returned, 
and their gentle sway extended far and wide over the surround- 
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ing hills and vales of South Devon. There they lived on from 
generation to generation, in the quiet observance of their rule, 
and employed themselves moreover in rendering their broad 
domains, as Mr. Brooking Rowe puts it, “a good land, a land 
of wheat and barley, a land of flocks and herds.” 

Perhaps the earliest authentic document known regarding 
the Abbey of Buckfast, is a grant by Canute of the manor 
of Sele, now Zeal Monachorum, near Down St. Mary, at 
a distance of about twenty-two miles from Buckfast, which 
the monks held till the Reformation. Canute was a warm 
friend to the monks, as Ely and St. Edmondsbury, Glaston- 
bury and Winchester could bear witness, and he took a par- 
ticular interest in the welfare of this part of his kingdom. 
Lyfing, Abbot of Tavistock, accompanied the King to Rome, 
and was the bearer of his well-known letter to the English 
people. But it does not appear that the abbey was first founded 
in his reign. The immense and widely scattered possessions it 
held in the reign of Edward the Confessor must have been 
the accumulation of at least one hundred years; and without 
troubling ourselves about a doubtful charter of Edgar, quoted 
by some Devonshire historians, the architecture of some frag- 
ments of the ruins of the abbey has been thought to point to 
an earlier date than A.D. 1000.1. My own opinion is that we 
have nothing to warrant us in assigning its foundation to an 
earlier period than the middle of the tenth century. On this 
point I have a remark or two to make. 

It may surprise some to learn that out of six-and-twenty 
monastic houses suppressed at the dissolution in the county of 
Devon, Buckfast and Tavistock alone dated from before the 
Conquest, of which two the latter was founded in 961. Yet 
the reason is not far to seek. Benedictine monasticism in the 
west of England did not develope itself till long after. the Order 
had spread over the counties on the eastern shore of our island. 
The Saxon conquest of Devon was not achieved till the middle 
of the eighth century. It was not till the sovereignty of Dyfnaint 
had passed from Briton to Saxon, and the British King, Gereint, 
with his warriors had turned their faces from the English on the 
northern slope of the Blackdown Hills, and fled before King 
Ine (A.D. 710), that the Saxon invaders begin the series of 
victories which ended in the annexation of the whole county 


1 A coin of Louis the Fifth of France (979—987) has recently been found in the 
ruins, 
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of Devon, which annexation was not completed before A.D. 760 
or thereabouts.? It is to Cynewulf that in all probability we 
must attribute the subjugation of Devonshire to the Saxon yoke. 
And with the Saxon domination Benedictine monasticism was 
as inseparably connected as it was invariably opposed by the 
native British. Saxon priests and monks would from time to 
time penetrate into Cornwall, and even within the British 
kingdom Saxon schools were to be found like that at Exeter, 
wherein Winfrith, afterwards St. Boniface, Apostle of Germany, 
“the first and greatest of Devonshire worthies,” received his 
early education,® but the intense race-hatred of Celt for Saxon 
made the Briton stand aloof from Roman monks. “The priests 
of the Demetz, on the other side of the Severn Sea,” wrote 
St. Aldhelm, “will not deign to join us at prayer in the church, 
nor in brotherly love eat with us at the same table. The 
remnants of food, whereof we have partaken, they cast to 
hungry dogs or unclean swine; and must needs purify with 
sand from the floor or ashes from the fireplace the cups and 
vessels out of which we have drunk. No friendly greeting, no 
kiss of holy brotherhood, no water and napkin for cleansing the 
hands, no basin for washing the feet... . If any of us take up 
our abode with them, and I speak of us Catholics, we are not 
admitted to their communion till after forty days’ penance.” 
In a word, the deadly feud that severed Celt and Saxon made 
the progress of the monastic Order slower in the west of 
England than in Kent or Yorkshire. Of the two oldest Devon- 
shire abbeys at the time of Henry the Eighth, Tavistock, as 
I have said, dated only from 961. Buckfast was perhaps an 
earlier foundation, but without more conclusive proof than is 
yet forthcoming I should hesitate to assign its beginnings to 
an earlier date than the reign of Edgar, the time of the great 
revival of monastic discipline under the influence of St. Dunstan. 
It is worthy of note that no less than forty-seven monasteries 
are recorded as having been erected or restored in the reign of 
King Edgar. 

Vast and widely scattered were “the lands of the church 
of the Abbot of Bulfestre in Devonshire, under the rule of 
Abbot Alfwin, on the day when King Edward was alive and 


2 The Saxon Conquest of Devonshire. By J. B. Davidson. Devonshire Society’s 
Transactions, 1877. 

3 St. Boniface and his Correspondence. B. E. Bishop. Devonshire Society’s 
Transactions, 1876. 
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dead,” to use the language of Domesday. The abbey lands 
were in the Confessor’s reign almost the same as at the dis- 
solution, and we find employed in their cultivation, 92 villeins, 
80 bordars (d0rdariz), and 67 serfs with their families. They 
maintained for the abbey 88 oxen, 80 goats, 29 pigs (!), and 
670 sheep, the last item affording us an indication of what was 
ever afterwards a principal source of the wealth of the abbey, 
viz., the wool trade and manufacture. It is still carried on at 
the present day in the extensive factory built on the site and 
out of the materials of the ancient abbey. 

The manor of Buckfast itself was caput abbatie, the residence 
of the Abbot and monks, and perhaps of all the abbatial 
possessions the fairest and most delightful, and few places even 
’ in Devonshire can rival its neighbourhood in beauty. The 
Abbot had lands in the pleasant village of Holne, in whose 
ancient church the arms of Buckfast Abbey are still to be seen 
on the pulpit ; at Spitchwick and Widdecombe-in-the-moor; and 
at a later date he owned houses in Plympton and Exeter. 
Besides these possessions were the more important manors of 
Ascerton, now Staverton, the nearest railway station to Buck- 
fastleigh ; Ash; North and South Brent; Heathfield, where my 
lord Abbot had a gallows and the power of life and death; 
Notone; Churchstow; Trusham, now the property of Sir 
Lawrence Palk; Down St. Mary; Zeal Monachorum, &c. &c. 
The immense pile of the abbey buildings, covering several 
acres of ground, corresponded with the vastness of its domains, 
and in spite of all the efforts made for its destruction, sufficient 
traces remain to show what it must have been in the days of 
its greatness. 

Traces indeed remain, and that is all, of what the venerable 
abbey once was. The ruins that in the days of Risdon filled 
the beholder with wonder and pity, are there no more. The 
masses of stone, “resembling huge and vast rocks piled on one 
another,” as described by a traveller in 1796, have disappeared 
within the last eighty years, and it would be impossible now 
without extensive excavations to trace out the site of church 
and cloister, of grange and chapter-house and dormitory. 
Fortunately our predecessors possessed greater advantages than 
ourselves, and have to some extent availed themselves of them ; 
and at the close of this brief historical sketch, in describing the 
Abbey of Our Lady at Buckfast as it is and was, I shall do 
my best to rescue from utter forgetfulness the memories that 
survive of the architectural greatness of the stately abbey. 
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IL—THE CONGREGATION OF SAVIGNY. THE WHITE MONKS 
AT BUCKFAST. 

That a special Providence has from its earliest days sur- 
rounded with its blessings the Abbey of Our Lady at Buckfast 
will hardly be doubted after we have told the history of the 
three several revivals of monastic life that have been seen within 
its walls. The first, of brief duration, occurred between the 
years 1112 and 1145; the second in 1145; the third but twelve 
months ago. With the first of these revivals I shall resume the 
history of our abbey after the Norman invasion. Raoul de 
Fougéres and Vital de Morlain had founded in I112 a 
hermitage in the diocese of Avranches in Normandy, under 
the rule of St. Benedict. The hermits rapidly grew in numbers, 
and ere long developed into the Benedictine Congregation of 
Savigny, known as the Grey Monks. It quickly spread into 
England, and numbered several houses in our country within 
thirty years from its beginning. A special connection seems 
to have existed between the noble house of Fougeres and 
the diocese of Exeter. The patronage of the Priory of 
Iplepen,t near Newton Abbot, was conferred by one of 
the family on the canons of Fougeres, in the diocese of 
Rennes in Brittany. The circumstances which led to the 
incorporation of Buckfast Abbey with the Congregation of 
Savigny are not known, but the fact is certain, and thus in 
the second century after its foundation took place what was to 
be only a brief prelude to a second and greater re-awakening 
of religious fervour within its cloisters. It was in this brief 
and somewhat obscure period of its history that we find the 
Abbey of Buckfast brought into that connection with the noble 
house of Pomeroy which lasted till the dissolution, and, if my 
information be correct, was in a rather singular way renewed 
within the nineteenth century. 

The founder of this illustrious house, Ralph de Pomeroy 
or Pomerey, as it is often spelt, received from the Conqueror 
no less than fifty-eight manors in Devonshire. William de 
Pomeroy in 1102 was renowned for his princely munificence to 
the monks of Gloucester. William’s son, Ethelwerd, founded 
the parish church of Ashburton, and was so generous a bene- 

4 Oliver’s J/onasticon. The Priory of Iplepen was seized by King John, but 
restored by Henry the Third to the family of Fulgéres, or Fougeres, in the person of 
their representative, Almeric de St. Amand. 
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factor to Buckfast Abbey as to have been regarded as its second 
founder. The Pomeroy arms were sculptured in many places 
on the abbey walls. Sir Thomas Pomeroy was one of the 
leaders of the Devonshire insurrection in behalf of the ancient 
religion and the restoration of the abbey lands, ten years after 
the dissolution. His castle of Berry Pomeroy, of which the 
picturesque ruins still remain, was confiscated, and passed to 
the Somersets. 

Abbot Serlo was at the head of the Congregation of Savigny, 
and Eustachius Abbot of Buckfast, when in the year 1148, five 
years before the death of St. Bernard, the thirty monasteries 
that formed the Savigny Congregation passed under the Saint’s 
rule by an affiliation to Clairvaux at the General Chapter of 
Citeaux.° This was the second monastic revival of Buckfast. 
The Cistercians, like other branches of the great Benedictine 
family, found a congenial home in the native land of St. Stephen 
of Citeaux, himself born in the west country. “The Order 
took to itself all the quiet nooks and valleys and all the pleasant 
streams of old England, and gladdened the soul of the labourer 
by its constant bells.”® 

How well does not this description befit the pleasant vale 
on the banks of the Dart where these lines are being penned! 
Those days were the golden age of Cistercian fervour, a fervour 
that lasted till far into the thirteenth century. The fiery ardour 
of St. Bernard, tempered by his ineffable sweetness of charity, 
was winning to God a mighty host as well among the brave and 
chivalrous as among the poor and lowly. Vain were the efforts 
of the youthful nobles who banded themselves together lest they 
should be carried away by his all-powerful word, vain the 
solicitude of mothers, hiding their children when the Saint 
passed by. The Order possessed one hundred and nine houses 
in England at the close of the fifteenth century, and the glories 
of Tintern, Fountains, Rievaux, Netley, and Furness attest the 
deep root the Cistercian spirit had taken among us. The 
earliest Cistercian house founded in England was that of 
Waverley, and only nineteen years later’ Buckfast Abbey 


5 Serlo was presented by St. Bernard to Eugene the Third. He was the first 
founder of the Abbey of La Trappe. 

6 Lives of English Saints. St. Stephen, Abbot. 

7 Doubts have been raised as to the year in which the White Monks were first 
established at Buckfast, owing to a charter of Henry the Second describing them as 
**de Ordine de Savineio.” But all authorities are positive as to the affiliation by 
Abbot Serlo of all his thirty monasteries to Clairvaux, at which epoch the Order of 
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passed under the rule of Clairvaux. All was here in keeping 
with the Cistercian spirit, the wooded vale, the murmuring 
stream with its fishponds, the sheltering circle of hills. And 
then the life of Citeaux began to be renewed on the banks of 
the Dart, silent, almost stern in its rigour; mysterious in the 
eyes of the world; and yet replete with joys that elsewhere 
were unknown; with a happiness that was not of this world ; 
never more fitly described than when it was written that the 
dying monk passed from the joys of Clairvaux to the joys of 
Heaven. 

The abbey grew and prospered. The Cistercians were active 
and industrious farmers. The Abbot of Buckfast’s name was 
inscribed on the roll of the Merchant’s guild at Totnes, and the 
influence of Cistercian industry was felt all through South 
Devon. Abbot William Giffard, in the thirteenth century} 
obtained a royal privilege for his abbey of a weekly market 
at Buckfastleigh, and a yearly fair at Brent, to be held at 
Michaelmas. The celebrated woollen trade of Ashburton owed 
its origin to the monks. “ Buckfastleigh,” writes Mr. Brooking 
Rowe, “owes what prosperity it has to the monks of Buckfast, 
for the Cistercians were the great wool traders of the times in 
which they lived, and the owners of the large mills, some of 
which are built up with the materials of the abbey and its 
belongings, are but carrying out in the same locality, in the 
same ways, the work of former years.” 

In “A Plea for the Picturesque in Devonshire towns,” a 
paper read at Kingsbridge by Mr. James Hine in July, 1877, 
he does not fail to remark the difference between Kingsbridge 
of the middle ages, on which the monks of Buckfast had set 
their artistic mark, and the Kingsbridge of modern ideas, “with 
a great many straight lines and no triangles; in which instead 
of English in stone, you have the eclectic in stucco, with the 
right of private judgment distinctly laid down, or rather laid 
oz; in which, oddly enough, there is still an ancient church 
and steeple, the effect of which is somewhat impaired by a new 
teetotum clock turret close by.” 

All writers on the monastic houses of the Exeter diocese 
are agreed that Buckfast shared with Ford Abbey the honour 
of being one of the two greatest centres of learning in the 
diocese. It would seem, however, that the distinction belongs 





Savigny ceased to exist. Mr. Brooking Rowe has found in an apparently older copy 
of the same charter, instead of the above, the words, ‘‘ qui sunt Ordinis Cés¢erciensis.’ 
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to a later period than that in which it flourished most in the 
observance of the monastic rule. Of this I shall speak fur- 
ther on.® 


IIIL—BUCKFAST ABBEY UNDER THE PLANTAGENETS. 

The union of the duties of a monastic superior with those of 
a feudal baron was all but universal in the case of the abbots of 
the greater monasteries from the Conquest to the period of the 
Tudors. Its benefits to the country at large were unquestion- 
able. It softened the yoke of the serf and the villein beyond 
measure. It accustomed the English nation to principles of 
right and justice, which they would have sought in vain from 
the rapacious and tyrannical Norman lay baron. But its 
advantages to the monastic order are by no means so indis- 
putable. At a very early period in the Cistercian history of 
Buckfast we find it ranking with the great baronial monasteries. 
A charter of King Henry the Second confirms to the monks 
of our abbey all the rights they had enjoyed under his royal 
grandfather with all the lands and tenements and churches 
belonging to them with soc and sac and tole and team, &c. 
It is worthy of note that the charter is signed by Thomas the 
Chancellor, afterwards St. Thomas of Canterbury, and he signs 
immediately after Archbishop Theobald. Not many years after, 
Sir William de Tracy, a Devonshire man, after the part he 
had taken in the cruel murder of St. Thomas, fled for refuge 
and concealment to his manor of Skeradon in the neighbour- 
hood of Buckfast Abbey. An old story tells us that the Abbot 
of Buckfast on receiving secret intelligence of the murderer’s 
arrival, ordered his instant arrest, and that Tracy’s castle was 
surrounded for this purpose by the men of the abbey. The 
fugitive knight, however, escaped their hands. There is an 
old Devonshire rhyming proverb, on the ill luck that has ever 
attended the Tracys since the murder of St. Thomas. 

A still more ample confirmation of the Abbey rights was 
granted to the monks by Richard the First through the medium 
of the celebrated Chancellor, William Longchamps, Bishop of 
Ely, two months after his accession. Therein the King confirms 
them in all their lands and tenements, in wood and field, on 
high-roads and bye-ways, in mills and fishponds, meadows and 


8 For the date of the incorporation of the thirty monasteries of the Congregation 
of Savigny with that of Citeaux, and their affiliation to Clairvaux, see Mabillon’s 
Chronologia Cisterciensis, prefixed to his edition of the works of St. Bernard. 
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pasture-lands, homages and reliefs, sac and soc, and many 
another right, and sets them free from geld and danegelt and 
hidage and scutage, and a score of other feudal burthens in 
particular, and in general from all secular service and exaction 
whatsoever. He also gives them leave to pasture all their sheep 
and cattle on the moors the whole year round. This charter 
was granted at Bury-St.-Edmund’s, November 18, 1189, in the 
presence of Bishops Hugh of Durham, John of Norwich, and 
Hubert of Sarum, and of the lay barons, Roger Bigod, Walter 
Fitz-Roberts, Galfrid Fitz-Peter. Owing to these repeated 
favours of the Plantagenets, we find the Abbot of Buckfast 
ranking high in dignity among the ecclesiastical barons of 
Devonshire. In the deed of erection of the noble foundation 
of Tor Abbey, the wealthiest house of the Premonstratensians 
in England, in the long line of signatures to witness the 
establishment of the White Canons, the second in order, imme- 
diately after the name of Henry, Bishop of Exeter, is “ Williel- 
mus, Abbas de Bukfestria.” 

It is needless to recount here the sufferings of the monks 
in King John’s reign. The Cistercians at first fared better 
than the rest at his hands; and he exempted them from the 
exaction of a thirteenth imposed on the clergy in 1207. He 
seems to have been rather friendly to the White Monks, and 
though infuriated at their refusal to supply him with unlimited 
sums of money for his Irish wars, so much so, that as the 
Chronicler of Waverley tells us, he wrung from them twenty- 
three thousand marks, drevissimo temporis spatio, yet we find 
him in 1215, the year after he had made his peace with Rome, 
writing to the Abbot of Buckfast to forward to him by two 
of his monks, the Crown jewels, and vessels of gold and silver, 
which he had entrusted in those troubled times to the Abbot’s 
safe-keeping. Whether the royal mandate was better obeyed 
at Buckfast than it is known to have been elsewhere, we have 
no means of ascertaining. 

The reign of Edward the First ushers in a new period of 
struggle between Church and State in England, wherein the 
Abbot and monks of Buckfast had to bear their part. The 
Holy See had often insisted on the exemption of Church 
property from being subjected to taxation without the consent 
of the Head of the Church. Edward seems to have retorted 
by citing abbots and priors under a writ of guo warranto to 
prove the titles by which they held their lands. At all events, 
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we find the Abbot of Buckfast summoned in 1281, at the suit of 
our lord the King, to state by what right he claimed to have a 
view of frankpledge, assize of bread and beer, free warren and a 
gallows in Buckfast, Heathfield, and Batteburg. The King’s 
advisers seem to have found out they had a bad case at Buck- 
fast, and the matter was dropped. 

Sixteen years later, while on his way from Exeter to 
Plympton Priory, on April 1, 1297, Edward the First arrived 
at Buckfast Abbey. There can be little doubt that the object 
of his visit was to receive from the Abbot and monks the 
pecuniary requisitions of which he was then in search. The 
old arch of the North Gate, under which the first Edward 
must have passed when he entered the abbey, is still standing. 
He was doubtless met at this gate by Abbot Peter and his 
monks, and after receiving the homage of his vassals in the 
chapter-house, and praying before the high altar of the Church 
of Our Lady of Buckfast, was lodged in the Abbot’s apartments, 
and very probably in the identical building which still bears 
the name of “the Abbot’s Tower.” On the following day he 
took his departure. 

Many quaint little records of these times are preserved in 
the private contracts made between the monks and their neigh- 
bours. Thus at the beginning of the thirteenth century, Abbot 
Nicholas grants John Lambrith houses in the High Street of 
Exeter, with the reserve of one pound of pepper to be given 
to the Abbot and his successors every year at Easter. In 1260 
we found on the list of two hundred members of the Merchants’ 
Guild of Totnes, the Abbot of Tor in the first, and the Abbot of 
Buckfast in the second place. 

Though the possessions of the abbey do not seem to have 
materially increased from the days of Edward the Confessor 
to those of Henry the Eighth, there are some interesting acts 
of donation of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries still preserved 
to us. In one of these, by which Richard Bauzan grants all 
his land at Holne to the abbey for the souls of his father and 
mother and of his brother Richard, I find the title he gives 
to the monks a very beautiful one: Deo et Beate Marie 
servientibus—“ The servants of God and of Blessed Mary in 
the place that is called Buckfast.” 

Towards the close of the thirteenth century, I meet with a 
singular proof of the active part which the Cistercians of Buck- 
fast were compelled to take in affairs foreign to their vocation, 
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a circumstance that indubitably led to that decay of monastic 
observance which is too clearly apparent towards the close of 
the annals of Buckfast. Bishop Blondy, of Exeter, died on 
December 26, 1257. Certain charges of forgery were brought 
forward against him after his death. His successor, Bishop 
Bronscombe, determined to investigate the truth of the matter. 
The judicial investigation, at which Bishop Blondy’s innocence 
was established, was held in the chapter-house of Buckfast, 


before the Bishop and Abbot. 
A, HAMILTON, O.S.B. 







































Reviews. 


I.—NORHAM CASTLE.! 


OF the Norman castles which played such an important 
part in our early history, there are few more interesting than 
that of Norham. Its reputation is due, not only to the pictu- 
resque character of its situation, looking down from its rocky 
eminence upon the River Tweed; but also to the historical 
events with which it is associated, and which connect it with 
the history of both England and Scotland. Mr. Jerningham has 
done good service, therefore, in affording us the means of 
tracing the fortunes of this majestic border stronghold from the 
date of its foundation by Flambard, Bishop of Durham (who 
died in 1128), until the union of the two kingdoms on the 
accession of James the Sixth to the Crown of England stripped 
it of the importance which until that time it had enjoyed as one 
of the most conspicuous of the national defences against a 
Scottish invasion. 

The handsome volume in which the eventful annals of 
Norham Castle are recorded is the result of a careful investiga- 
tion into the recognized sources of historical literature. The author 
has gathered his materials, with patience and judgment, from 
the early chronicles and annalists of both kingdoms; but not 
content with having done this, has pushed his researches into 
the less explored bye-paths, little known and seldgm investi- 
gated. Raine’s History of North Durham, and Hodgson’s 
History of Northumberland, of course, are freely quoted, for he 
would be an unsafe guide who would venture to neglect such 
authorities. But along with them we find frequent reference to 
such unfamiliar writers as Symeon and Reginald, monks of 
Durham; to such neglected volumes as the Chronicles of 
Lanercost and Melrose; and such voluminous compilations as 
Rymer’s Federa and Dugdale’s Monasticon. Our only regret is, 
that the expensive form in which this volume is published of 
1 Norham Castle. By Hubert E. H. Jerningham, M.P. Edinburgh, 1883, octavo. 
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necessity limits very considerably the range of its circulation ; 
and we could wish that a cheaper edition might place it in the 
hands of many by whom at present it is an unattainable luxury. 
Mr. Jerningham has quoted several passages (p. 236) which 
show the steps taken by the Bishop of Durham to repair the 
injuries which had been inflicted upon his castle by James the 
Fourth of Scotland shortly before his death at Flodden. The 
following extract from a letter which relates to the same subject 
will be read with interest; the more especially as it enables us to 
understand certain extracts given in the history which, without 
the additional information here supplied, are scarcely intelligible. 
The original letter is contained in the Cottonian MS. col. B. 111, 
fol. 133: 
Please it your good Lordship, on Tuesday the xxviij. day of August, 
I came to Norham, which is right well and substantially furnished with 
victuals, ordnance, men, and also other necessaries, and so strongly 
fortified with countermures and murderers that it is now out of all 
danger, both of gunshot and also of “saultyng.” The wall called 
the long high wall, extending from the south-west part of the dungeon 
to the north-west end of the kitchen, being in length xliiij. yards, and in 
height xxx. fote, is countermured, and the same with his countermure is 
xxviij. fote thick. The chapel wall is viij. fote in thickness, in length 
xxx. fote, with a closet over the same; and the battlement of the said 
closet and long wall of one height, and so for to go round about from 
the south-west of the dungeon unto the north-east part of the dungeon. 
. From your Castle of Norham, this Wednesday the xxix. day of 


August, by your chaplain, 
WILLIAM FRANKELAYN. 





2.—ALTIORA PETO.! 


We are very grateful to travellers who, on returning from 
their journeyings, depict with pen or pencil the scenes they have 
visited for the benefit of their less active countrymen, whom they 
thus enable to acquaint themselves with the scenery of far-off 
lands, and the inhabitants of distant climes, without leaving 
their own shores and encountering the fatigue and inconvenience 
of lengthened voyages. And in like wise many persons who, 
without being absolute recluses, go but little into society, and 
mix not at all in fashionable life, will esteem a novel such as this 
written by Mr. Oliphant as a great boon, affording them as it 


1 Altiora Peto, By Laurence Oliphant. In two volumes. Blackwood and Sons, 
Edinburgh and London, 
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does some views—and these no false and fictitious ones—of a 
world from which they live apart, but on which, ill as its 
atmosphere would suit their constitution, and little as its giddy 
whirl attracts them personally, they are by no means disinclined 
to gaze from a distance. 

It would be doing an injustice to this powerful and many- 
sided novel were we to attempt giving an outline of its ingenious 
and intricate plot, which involves a change of personality 
occasioning frequent misapprehensions among the uninitiated, 
and even proving slightly perplexing to those who knew it 
from the first; in the hands of a less able writer this would 
degenerate into a hopeless tangle. We can only sketch for the 
reader a few of the figures on this well-filled but not over- 
crowded canvas, so as to enable him to judge what a fund of 
entertainment and pleasure is in reserve for him when he studies 
it in person and at leisure. 

In the heroine herself with whom the book opens, we are 
introduced to a young lady of nineteen, who, feeling little 
sympathy with the girls around her, most of whom are “ content 
to grovel,” sets herself, in obedience to the obligation to “seek 
higher things” laid upon her by her name—the dying bequest of 
a father she never knew—to solve life’s problem and explain its 
perpetual and puzzling enigmas. A proposal of marriage is 
made to her in the first chapter—it would be difficult to count 
up all the proposals lightly made and as lightly refused or 
accepted, as the case may be, throughout the course of the 
story—and Altiora, after the first flush of girlish gratification, 
subjects her feelings to philosophical analysis, and discovering 
that her lover, “an Agnostic in a kilt,’ cannot understand her 
principles of thought, rejects him accordingly. The scene then 
shifts to Paris, whither she goes with her mother and step-father, 
Baron Grandesella, a wealthy parvenu, and successful,,not over- 
scrupulous financier. Here the real fun of the book begins, for 
they fall in with a party of Americans on their first visit to 
Europe. It is as good as a play to see these Californian “ gells,” 
one of whom is a great heiress, the other a great beauty, whose 
experience of life thus far had been limited to San Francisco 
and Virginia city, giving themselves up to the excitement 
attendant on independently launching themselves upon the 
glittering surface of Parisian society. There is something most 
refreshing in the originality and gushing spontaneity of the 
whole party, in the utter absence of conventionality and the 
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delightful abandon with which they instantly enter on terms of 
the utmost intimacy and familiarity with a distant cousin, and 
all the other satellites who speedily approach these new trans- 
atlantic luminaries, fascinated by the contrast they afford to the 
more reserved and languid beauties of their own circles. But 
the reason of the change of names, which has so much influence 
on the whole story, must be given. 


It had become a sort of idée fixe with Mattie Terrill—whose real 
name was Stella Walton—that she was unusually plain (which was by 
no means the case), and that she was more likely to be married for her 
money than for love, which, considering her colossal fortune, was no 
doubt true ; and hence she had persuaded her friend, before leaving 
America, to become a party to her little ruse, and adopt the 7é/e which 
that young lady willingly undertook, inspired thereto by the innate love 
of mischief which was a prominent feature in her character. Even 
Miss Coffin (the chaperone) entered into the joke with a certain grim 
enjoyment, as, according to her, ‘men were mainly made to be fooled ;’ 
but she made many mistakes in attempting to address the girls by their 
changed names in public (v. i. p. 146). 


It is needless to say that the group of which the fair 
Californians and Altiora Peto formed the nucleus thickened 
rapidly ; intriguers soon began to spread their meshes, and 
honest love-makers to disclose their feelings to the object of 
their affections. So many “made running” with the beauty 
personating the heiress that she began to find the fortune of 
her friend a burden greater than she could bear. Ere two 
months had passed she had four offers, and finds herself in a 
most complicated position, the dramatis persone presenting at 
least “four men and three women all inextricably entangled in 
the web of their affections.” 

A sudden flight from Paris takes place, and the whole party 
alight, one after another, like a flock of birds, on English soil. 
The fair Americans are well received in society, and their first 
impressions of the British aristocracy are given in an excellent 
letter describing the company assembled to meet them at the 
Duchess of Beaucourt’s house. The extent to which married 
women accept the attentions of men—a marked feature in the 
manners of the present day—strikes them forcibly, and is thus 
accounted for by a young wife, herself irreproachable, but unable 
to resist the current of fashion. 


In a society where flirtation forms the principal accomplishment of 
married life on the part of both partners all are doing the same thing, 
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and there is no fear of misconstruction. . . . In addition to all other 
reasons why it is’almost necessary for a young married woman to flirt 
now-a-days, the’most powerful of all is that it is the fashion. Wives are 
expected by their husbands to make their houses attractive to the other 
sex by accepting their homage, nearly always because men like to see 
their wives admired, and they themselves gain certain social advantages 
from their popularity. . . Of course there are exceptions, and very 
numerous exceptions. There are all the people who are happily 
married, and therefore do not flirt, and there are the husbands who are 
too busy and the wives who are too prim, or too stupid, or too ugly for 
anybody to flirt with them. But they do not make society, and are 
powerless to affect its conduct. Society is a tolerably compact body, 
with its own standard of propriety, or rather impropriety, and it is no 
use, whether you are inside or outside of it, to kick against the pricks. 
If you are good-looking, and your husband exposes you to it for his own 
purposes, flirt you must (v. i. p. 283). 

This “high state of civilization” is incomprehensible to the 
old-fashioned morals of the chaperone, Hannah Coffin, brought 
with them in deference to European ideas, to give respectability 
but not to restrain their amusements, who is almost the best, and 
certainly the most amusing character in the book. Her racy 
humour, quaint and original observations, her ruthless exposure 
of shams, the “ Murikan” bluntness with which she delivers her 
opinions, are diverting beyond description. Adventurers and 
adventuresses—and this would be no true picture of modern 
society did it not bring several such individuals on the stage— 
quail before the sharp eye and sharper tongue of this “singular 
female,” under whose rough exterior and faulty grammar lurk 
unerring insight into character and a fund of shrewd sense and 
good feeling, even tenderness, rarely found beneath the superficial 
polish of fashionable life. This polish she was too old to acquire. 
The account of her dressing in fashionable toggery for a 
dinner-party, and her unconventional conduct when’ at table, 
is delightful. 


“You just hold steady,” said Hannah (she was undergoing the 
attiring process). ‘“‘Afore I put them duds on, I’ve got to learn the 
trick of my legs in them. There now, supposin’ I want to turn round of 
a suddent, I’ve got to give a sort of a sweeping kick sideways to clear 
the train, as I understand—so! . . . My, now, if I ain’t real uncomfort- 
able about the legs! Don’t seem as if I could walk without bustin’ 
something, or toppling over myself. What was that went crack ?” 

“Only a string. You mustn’t move about so energetically, Hannah. 
Do stand still. Draw in your breath a little, so that I can make this 
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meet—there. Now walk on slowly. Why, that’s perfectly splendid ; 
you look something between a medieval saint and a dowager empress. 
I must complete the resemblance by putting a diamond star on your 
forehead on a black band over the parting where your hair is so thin, 
then the lace cap covers all the rest. Now you're finished. . . Advance, 
Hannah, and shake hands with Altiora and Mattie as if they were Sir 
George and Lady Adela.” . . 

“Shall I stick out my elbow so when I shake hands?” asked 
Hannah, 

“No, that’s going out. Now imagine that you are being introduced 
to the Duchess of Beaucourt; don’t walk stiffly up and put your hand 
out and say, ‘ Duchess of Beaucourt, I’m pleased to know you, madam,’ 
but make a curtsey—so; perhaps she won’t want to shake hands— 
these British aristocrats often think bowing quite enough, and you 
needn't say anything.” . . 

“The plaguy thing seems like as if it was caught somewhere,” 
murmured Hannah, with her head down, as, seated on the couch, she 
tugged at her skirts. Finally extricating them from a footstool, she 
flung them triumphantly across her feet (vol. ii. p. 121). 


At dinner she is seated between a Ritualistic curate and a 
city magnate, the former of whom she shrewdly asks whether he 
“does not find his Holy Orders mighty difficult to obey,” they 
being most “ onsartin guides, since nobody can agree which way 
they vint?” She contiinues— 


“ What I hold to is lovin’ what’s good.” 

“Then try some of those truffles, madam,” said Lauriola, who was 
sitting on the other side of her, as the servant handed those dainties 
wrapped in a napkin, and who only caught the last sentence. ‘I quite 
agree with you about loving what’s good—take plenty of butter.” 

Hannah, who had never seen those unprepossessing-looking tubers 
before, in her thirst for knowledge boldly imitated the example of her 
neighbours. “My sakes!” she said, turning again to Chalfont, and 
speaking with her mouth full, “it’s like trying to eat a chunk of 
tamarack-root, same as you see in swamps. If you call that nice, it’s 
a truth I can’t swaller,” and she elegantly suited the action to the 
word” (vol. ii. p. 131). 


? 


In the fourth part we find this amusing individual displaying 
an energy and sagacity worthy of the other sex ; she is the Deus 
ex machina who unravels the whole web, defeats the designs of 
the conspirators, discloses Altiora’s real parentage, and finally 
puts straight all that had gone wrong. The American girls pair 
off happily with their respective lovers; Lord Sark narrowly 
escapes becoming the victim—morally and _ financially — of 
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unscrupulous adventurers; and Altiora finds her yearnings 
satisfied in bestowing her hand upon a kindred spirit, with 
whom she has often held converse about organic influences and 
the necessity of evolving the highest ideal conception of daily 
life and our duty to humanity at large. For him, we are told, 
“in the common dedication of their beings to mankind,” she 
feels “love of a kind that the world knows nothing of,” which 
“depends on something far more internal, and therefore solid, 
than that which unites ordinary mortals.” For ourselves, it must 
be confessed that we fail to see the great superiority of this 
favoured individual, but perhaps we have not undergone the 
“protoplasmic modifications” to which our philosophic heroine 
had been subjected, so we will leave her in her happiness, 
feeling, in the concluding words cf the author, “the time has 
come for her to change her name, for she has sought and 
found.” 


3.-—THE SCIENCE OF ECONOMICS} 

To have read what other authors have said on the same 
subject is often a necessary qualification for writing a new 
book ; and this qualification Mr. Devas plainly shows himself 
to possess, whatever may be his modest disclaimers here and 
there. His course of preparatory reading might have made 
a faint heart despair, so proverbially vague and discordant 
are works treating of “the dismal science.” But he has for- 
tunately had the courage to persevere. On one side he aims 
at taking in a wider, and, on another side, a narrower field 
than the bulk of economists. For while he refuses to limit 
himself to mere chrematistics, or the question of wealth-pro- 
ducing, he does limit himself, primarily, to what may de and 
ought to be, as distinguished from what must be. +He con- 
siders men not simply as money-makers, but as moral agents, 
“associated together for preserving, making happy, and trans- 
mitting their existence,” and as leading “an industrious, a 
social, and a family life” There cannot properly, in imita- 
tion of pure and applied mathematics, be pure and applied 
economics, “for in economics the alleged main causes are 
not, like physical causes, invariable in their action, and the 
alleged disturbing causes are no less constant and important.” 

1 Groundwork of Economics. By C. F. Devas. London: Longmans, Green, 


and Co., 1883. 
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Taking therefore one concrete science of economics we find 
“that there is an immense body of truth, namely, the moral 
character of social action, which is ascertainable, and which 
forms the proper object and main body of social science. In 
other words, we can tell much of what has been, and what ought 
to have been, but little as to what must have been; and in the 
future also, while we can tell little of what must be and will be, 
we can tell much of what may be and ought to be.” This 
means to say that the necessarian view of human evolution is 
rejected, and the isolated search into what are the paths that 
must lead to material well-being is pronounced not the main 
and independent object of economics. At best we might find a 
few rules having about them greater or less probability. But 
after recognising economics as part of the science of ethics, and 
so securing a number of fixed principles as to our duty; then 
round those central points we can group such facts and laws of 
social phenomena as observation enables us to gather. Accord- 
ing to this plan, Mr. Devas, under the heading of Zhe External 
World, considers the productivity of land and sea. Then he 
turns to “man as a factor of production,” and considers various 
human capacities for work, with their aids and hindrances. Here 
the principle of cooperation and of division of labour receives 
due consideration. The dimension or scale on which, under 
different circumstances, an industry is best carried on, forms 
the next matter of examination, after which comes the question 
of local situation as determining various businesses. So far 
regard has been had to the preparation of wealth; there follows 
the question as to its use or enjoyment in the articles of food, 
dwelling, furniture, fuel, clothing, and amusement. All these it 
will be seen are quite concrete matters, in the treatment of which 
all the useful information furnished by our practical men of the 
world can be gathered together and turned to account. So that 
the plan of making economics a department of ethics, and of 
recurring to principles higher than the mere aim of increasing 
wealth, cannot be accused of lifting the science away from this 
earth and lodging it in some airy region of speculation. At the 
same time we must confess that Mr. Devas, by evidencing a field 
already unmanageably large, has got more ground to attend to 
than he has satisfactorily been able to cover. It is one thing to 
bear in mind ethical principle while treating subjects ordinarily 
discussed under the name of political economy, and it is 
another thing to enlarge political economy into a vast and 
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detailed science of economics. We do not say that the scheme 
is impossible, but we do think it very hard to combine all the 
questions treated by political economists with any very ample 
treatment from the stand-point of higher ethics. 

The three last chapters of the book are concerned with social 
economy as influenced by the existence of three professions— 
the medical, the legal, and the clerical; with national enrich- 
ment and impoverishment; and with the great question of 
population as it affects and is affected by progress. 

After having thus sketched the main features of the work 
before us, we may revert to the chapters that are introductory. 
Here we find a statement of various methods of economics, with 
criticisms appended, and a slight sketch, which does not profess 
to be exhaustive, of the literature of the subject in the Western 
part of our hemisphere, from the times of ancient Greece and 
Rome up to our present age. One conclusion from these chapters 
is that the economic science has generally not proved itself one 
of the exact sciences, and has often sadly misinterpreted its own 
proper scope and capabilities. It was, therefore, at least no 
wholly uncalled for task which Mr. Devas has undertaken to treat, 
from the high and commanding stand-point of a sound system 
of ethics, the several questions that occur as to the best develop- 
ment of our social economy ; and we shall receive with welcome 
the volumes that are to follow upon this first instalment, which 
meantime has been designed to have a completeness of its own 
as a fundamental treatise. And as to what is the most funda- 
mental of all, namely, the definition of terms, we have to thank 
Mr. Devas for making the double concession, that such terms are 
partly matters of convention, and that the distinction between 
them cannot always be pushed to a nicety. Of course his 
own definitions of wealth and such like terms will not suit 
many, who have already taken up their own position; but in 
cases like these, where the choice must alternately be a balance 
of conveniences and inconveniences, it is absurd to be too self- 
willed and to contend for a chimerical degree of perfection. 





4.—SOME RECENT AMERICAN NOVELS.” 
That Lass o Lowrie's is a Lancashire story, the scenes of 
which are laid in Riggan, a small town in the mining districts, 


2 That Lass o Lowrie’s. By Mrs. Burnett. 
A Fair Barbarian. By the same. 
The Led-Horse Claim. By Mary Hallock Foote. London: Warne and Co. 
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The attraction of the tale lies rather in its clever delineation 
of character, and racy and natural dialogue, than in the plot, 
which is slight and matter-of-course, if indeed there can be said 
to be any plot at all. But the various individuals who are by 
turns introduced to the reader are sketched with no mean skill. 
The heroine, Joan Lowrie, is a young woman of uncommon 
force of will, and exerts a powerful influence over all the 
members of the humble circle of society to which she herself 
belongs. She is the daughter of a miner, and has worked in 
the pit from her earliest childhood; her rare beauty attracts 
the attention of Fergus Derrick, the manager, whose life she 
saves, and who ultimately marries her. Then there is a most 
amusing old man, Sammy Craddock by name, a miner past 
work ; some of the things he says are really witty and clever, 
especially when he “tackles the parsens,” as he was fond of 
doing, for the fear of man was not before his eyes, and “parsens” 
were his favourite game. One day when he was in trouble 
the rector went to visit him, suggesting as a comfortable reflec- 
tion that all things happened by the permission of Providence. 


“Providence?” said he to the rector, when that portly consoler 
called on him, “It’s Providence, is it? Well, aw I say is, that if 
that’s th’ ways of Providence, th’ less notice Providence takes 0’ us, 
th’ better... .” 

Owd Sammy was as contumacious and profane as such men are apt 
to be, and he delighted in scattering his clerical antagonists as a task 
worthy of his mettle. He encountered the Rev. Harold with positive 
glee. He jeered at him in public and sneered at him in private, and 
held him up to the mockery of collier men and lads with the dramatic 
mimicry which made him so popular a character. But for some reason 
he was never actually bitter against the curate; he spoke of him slightly, 
and rather sneered at his physical insignificance, but he did not hold 
him up to public ridicule. 

“T hav’ not quite settled i’ my moind about the little chap,” he 
would say sententiously to his admirers. ‘ He’s noan siccan a foo’ as 
th’ owd un, for he’s a graidely foo’, 4e is, and no mistake. At any rate 
a little foo’ is better nor a big un” (p. 16). 


One might almost fancy the.book had been written with the 
express purpose of showing how utterly inadequate Protestant 
parsons are to cope with the class to which Sammy belonged. 
The strong sense and shrewdness of these miners detects as 
if by intuition the utter want of anything supernatural about 
those who attempt to teach them religion, and who in conse- 
quence altogether fail to gain influence over them, except in 
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virtue of such natural gifts as they chance to possess. In our 
story the curate comes to be regarded with the utmost respect— 
and why? Simply because he displayed great physical courage, 
and complete contempt of danger, by heading a party of explorers, 
and going down into the mine after an explosion at the peril of 
his life. It seems almost a pity that so much of the conversation 
should be given in the Lancashire dialect, as this may interfere 
with the pleasure that many who are not fully conversant with 
the northern modes of speech might otherwise find in the perusal 
of a most interesting story. We must crave permission to 
register a gentle protest against the marriage wherewith it 
concludes; for it ought surely to be the object of writers to 
strengthen rather than destroy, the Divine institution of separate 
classes in human society, and we consider an union between 
a gentleman and a “pit-girl” to be not only unadvisable in 
itself, but calculated to produce nothing but unhappiness to 
both parties, at any rate in the long run. 

The next book upon our list, by the same author, is as 
different from the former as can well be imagined, and proves 
that she is gifted with a remarkable degree of versatility. It 
deals with the sunny side of life, and never attempts to go 
below the surface of things; it is never dull for a single moment, 
and cannot fail to amuse all readers. The “fair barbarian,” 
who is the heroine of the tale, arrives from America un- 
expectedly on a visit to a maiden aunt who has lived all her 
days at Slowbridge. She creates a great sensation ; Slowbridge 
we are told, was not used to sensations, being accustomed to go 
on the even and respectable tenor of its way, regarding the 
outside world with private distrust, if not with open disfavour. 
Octavia—that is the name of the new-comer—shocks all the old 
ladies, fills all the young ones with envy, and turns the heads of 
all the young men, who one after another succumb to.the charm 
of her beauty, wealth, sparkling readiness and excessive frank- 
ness of speech. They make love to her in turn, and she amuses 
herself with them until there appears upon the scene a lover 
to whom she has been engaged for two years, of whom she 
is devotedly fond, and whom she forthwith marries. We cannot 
take leave of this pleasing little book without giving one extract 
from a conversation between Octavia and her aunt shortly after 
the advent of the former; it is a fair specimen of the manner in 
which the susceptibilities of the ancient dame were made to 
suffer. 
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“ Did I,” inquired Miss Belinda, timidly, “did I understand you to 
say, my dear, that your father’s business was in some way connected 
with silver-mining ?” 

“Tt zs silver-mining,” was the response. “He owns some mines, 
you know.” 

“Owns!” said Miss Belinda, much fluttered, “Owns some silver- 
mines? He must be a very rich man, a very rich man! I declare it 
quite takes my breath away.” 

“Oh, he is rich,” said Octavia. “ Awfully rich—sometimes. Then 
again he isn’t. Shares go up, you know, and they go down, and you 
don’t seem to have anything; but father generally comes out right, 
because he is lucky and knows how to manage.” 

“‘But—but how uncertain!” gasped Miss Belinda. “I should be 
perfectly miserable. Poor dear Mar vs 

“ Oh, no, you wouldn’t!” said Octavia. ‘“ You’d get used to it, and 
wouldn’t mind much—particularly if you were as lucky as father is. 
When we first went to Bloody Gulch P 

“ My dear!” cried Miss Belinda, aghast. “ I—I beg of you-——’ 

Octavia stopped short. She gazed at Miss Belinda in bewilderment, 
as she had done several times before. “Is anything the matter?” she 
inquired, placidly. 

“ My dear love,” explained Miss Belinda innocently, determined at 
least to do her duty, “it is not customary in—in Slowbridge—in fact 
I think I may say in England—to use such—such exceedingly—I don’t 
want to wound your feelings, my dear—but such exceedingly strong 
expressions. I refer, my dear, to the one which you began with a B. 
It is really considered profane, as well as dreadful beyond measure.” 

“The one which began with a B,” repeated Octavia, still staring at 
her. “That is the name of a place; but I didn’t name it, you know. 
It was called that, in the first place, because a party of men were 
surprised and murdered there, while they were asleep in their camp at 
night. It isn’t a very nice name, of course, and now the place is 

growing, they are going to call it Athens or Magnolia Vale. They 
tried L’Argentville for a while; but people would call it Lodgin’ville, 
and nobody liked it.” 

“I trust you never lived there,” said Miss Belinda. “I beg your 
pardon for being so horrified, but I could not help starting when you 
spoke ; and I cannot help hoping you never lived there.” 

“T live there now, when I am at home,” Octavia replied. ‘“ The 
mines are there, and father has built a house, and had the furniture 
brought on from New York.” 

Miss Belinda tried not to shudder (pp. 15—17). 
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The third novel we shall notice here is, like the first, a mining 
story. The freshness and picturesqueness of this romance of a 
miner's camp in the Far West, cannot but prove very attractive, 
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the scenery and incidents being, as we are told in the Preface, 
new and unusual, and the love-story, in its course and termi- 
nation, differing greatly from ordinary ones. The opening 
chapter introduces us to a valley of Colorado, where a new 
camp has just been established under auspices the very reverse 
of auspicious. 


The discontent and the despair of older mining-camps in their 
decadence hastened to mingle their bitterness in the baptismal cup 
of the new one. It exhibited in its earliest youth every symptom of 
humanity in its decline. The restless energy of the Eastern cities, the 
disappointed, the reckless, the men with failures to wipe out, with losses 
to retrieve or to forget, the men of whom one knows not what to expect, 
were there; but as its practical needs increased and multiplied, and its 
ability to pay for what it required became manifest, the new settlement 
began to attract a safer population (p. 3). 


Years passed by, and the settlement has become a city by 
the time Cecil Conrath, the heroine of the story, arrives there, 
to share the home of her brother, who owns a silver mine called 
the Shoshone. The neighbouring mine, the Led-Horse, belongs 
to her brother’s enemy, George Hilgard, who speedily succeeds 
in winning her affections, and whom she is constantly meeting, 
sometimes in most unexpected places. There is a good des- 
cription of her sensations on one occasion when she had gone 
down into the mine with her brother, and was left alone for a 
time while he proceeded to visit a more distant ore-chamber. 


Cecil closed her eyes; they ached with the small, sharp spark of 
her candle set in that stupendous darkness. What a mysterious, vast, 
whispering dome was this! There were sounds which might have been 
miles away through the deadening rock. There were far-off, indistinct 
echoes of life, and subanimate mutterings, the slow respirations of the 
rocks, drinking air and oozing moisture through their sluggish pores, 
swelling and pushing against their straitening bonds of timber. Here 
were the buried Titans, stirring and sighing in their lethargic sleep. 

Cecil did not know the meaning or the power of this inarticulate 
underground life, but it affected her imagination all the more for her 
lack of comprehension. Gradually her spirits sunk under an oppressive 
sense of fatigue, she grew drowsy, and her pulse beat low in the lifeless 
air. She drooped against the damp wall of rock, and her candle, in a 
semi-oblivious moment, dropped from her lax fingers, and was instantly 
extinguished. 

It seemed to the helpless girl that she had never known darkness 
before. . . . She called aloud—a faint, futile cry, which frightened her 
almost more than the silence (p. 95). 
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At this crisis she was found by her lover, who had gone 
there in order to inspect the underground boundary between 
his own mine and Conrath’s, upon which he suspected the other 
of encroaching. His suspicions were confirmed, and the catas- 
trophe of the tale comes in the shape of a struggle which has 
for its object to retain possession of the contested point, and in 
the course of which Conrath is shot in the darkness by the man 
his sister loves. She leaves the place and at first protests she 
can never marry Hilgard, but finally consents to do so in spite 
of the aversion her family naturally feel to the match. On the 
conclusion of the ceremony it was a relief to all when Hilgard, 
standing in the doorway, said: “Cecil, the carriage is here.” 


Mrs. Hartwell crossed the room and folded Cecil, with passionate 
deliberateness, in her large embrace. 

“Oh, say one good word to him before we go!” the girl entreated, 
in rapid smothered whispers. “ He is my husband; he is your son!” 

The grandmother straightened herself. She did not speak, but as 
she turned away her face and covered it with a handkerchief, she 
extended one hand to Hilgard with a noble and gracious gesture. He 
bent above it and kissed it reverently; remembering that it was 
proffered by one, the latest of whose many sorrows had come through 
him ; whose last pledge of happiness he had made his own (p. 239). 





5.—THE WORKS OF BROWNSON.! 

Dr. Brownson has left us the story of his own conversion in 
his work entitled, Ze Convert; and the means of supplement- 
ing that volume with full details are now given in the writings 
of the Author prior to his joining the Church. Of course there 
is some difficulty in publishing what was written directly in 
defence of erroneous doctrine, a difficulty into which we do not 
wish at present to inquire. The editor tells us “it is not without 
much hesitation that the present volume has been prepared for 
publication. It contains many false theories, and much rational- 
ism, nationalism, and hardly disguised atheism. Its starting 
point is as far from the Catholic truth as it is possible to get 
without openly denying all religion, and even the existence 
of any being superior to man. Our Blessed Saviour is indeed 
admitted to be the Son of God; but in the same breath it is 
claimed that all men are equally sons of God. The worship 


1 The Works of Orestes A. Brownson. Collected and arranged by Henry F. 
Brownson. Vol. 1V. Detroit: Thorndike Nourse, 1883. 
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of God is restricted to the service of man, and the only means 
of attaining a heaven hereafter is declared to be the creation 
of a heaven on earth. It is attempted to reconcile the aspi- 
rations of the soul with the desires of the body, spiritual and 
eternal with carnal and temporal interests; not by subjecting 
the latter to the former, the lower to the higher, but by declar- 
ing all equally great, holy, and important.” 

It will not be necessary for us to criticise a formal refutation 
of error which the Author himself refuted, first by becoming 
a sincere, practical Catholic, and second by the use of his 
able pen. Indeed, from the beginning he seems to have clung 
only lightly to some of his speculations, and to have been ready 
to give them up on the first dawning of a better light. For in 
his Introduction to the earliest of the present series he says: 

I commit my little work to its fate. It contains results to which 
I have come only by years of painful experience; but I dismiss it from 
my mind with the full conviction that He, who has watched over my 
life and preserved me amid scenes through which I hope I may not be 
called to pass again, will take care that, if what it contains be false, it 
shall do no harm, and if it be true, that it shall not die. 


Like most free-thinkers, Dr. Brownson in his free-thinking 
days had not a very exalted idea of Protestantism as a religion. 
“Protestantism is a new and much improved edition of the 
classics. Its civilization belongs to the same order as that of 
Greece and Rome. It is in advance, greatly in advance of 
Greece and Rome, but it is the same in its groundwork. The 
material predominates over the spiritual. Men labour six days 
for this world, and all work but one for the world to come. 
The great strife is for temporal goods, fame, or pleasure,— 
God, the soul, Heaven and eternity, are thrown into the back- 
ground, and almost entirely disappear in the distance. Right 
yields to expediency, and duty is measured by utility. The 
real character of Protestantism, the result to which it must 
come, wherever it can have its full development, may be best 
seen in France at the close of the last century. The church 
was converted into a pantheon, and made a resting-place for 
the bodies of the great and renowned of earth. God was 
converted into a symbol of the human reason, and man into 
the machine; spiritualism fell and revolution marked the com- 
plete triumph of materialism.” Thus did he early get a 
conviction of the half-heartedness of a religion which strives to 
strike a compromise between God and mammon. In the rivalry 
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mammon has got by far the best of it, and Dr. Brownson is 
ready to allow how much Protestant devotion to material 
interests has served the cause of industrialism, at least in many 
directions if not universally. 


6.—PUBLIC ECCLESIASTICAL LAW.! 

Six months ago we had the pleasure of noticing the first 
volume of the course on Public Ecclesiastical Law, given in the 
Pontifical Seminary of the Apollinare by Canon Felix Cavagnis. 
The second and third volumes, completing the course, have since 
appeared, and fully maintain the interest to the end. The work 
of a Roman Professor, whose pupils are the future priests of 
the city of Rome, could not fail to be interesting to all, and 
this of course is especially true when the school is one erected 
by the reigning Pope to meet the wants of our own time. 

The second volume begins with the sudyect of ecclesiastical 
power, that is to say, the persons in whom it resides, After a 
description of the hierarchy, the authority of the Apostles is 
examined, and how far that authority has descended to the Pope 
and to the Bishops. After a careful statement of the power of the 
Popes, the government of the Church is declared to be a pure 
monarchy, supported and upheld by an aristocratical element, 
but absolutely free from democracy. After discussing the errors 
that limit the power of the Pope, the Professor condemns those 
that would make the Bishops mere vicars of the Pope, or that 
suppose that the Pope could abolish the Episcopate and govern 
the Universal Church by Vicars Apostolic. 

The author then examines the question of Episcopal juris- 
diction which, according to the “common and certain opinion,” is 
derived not immediately from God but mediately through the 
Pope. Next follow the two questions, whether a Bishop by his 
consecration acquires his “collegial” jurisdiction, and whether 
the Pope can appoint his own successor. After meeting various 
false systems on the constitution of the Church, Canon Cavagnis 
takes his own system, part by part, and establishes his own 
conclusions with great care. The most interesting portion of 
this discussion is an examination into the history and theory 
of ecclesiastical elections, the Professor’s object being to show 

1 Institutiones Juris Publici Ecclesiasticé quas in Scholis Pontificii Seminarii 


Romani tradidit Can, Felix Cavagnis. Vol. ii. et iii. Rome, typis Societatis 
Catholice Instructivze, 1883. 
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that democracy has no place in the Church’s own constitution. 
In passing we notice a curious fact, that in Upper Italy there 
are parishes that elect their parish priests. This, we are told, 
is an exercise of the right of patronage, acquired by the parish- 
ioners by the building or endowment of the church, and is 
subject to the canonical checks that regulate church patronage. 
An Appendix respecting the public law of un-Catholic systems 
closes the second book. 

The third book opens with the Royal P/acet, an usurpation 
from which the Church is smarting at this day in Italy; the /us 
Regalie and the singular institution of the J/ouarchia in Sicily, 
which was abolished by Pius the Ninth; ecclesiastical immunities; 
and the indirect power of the Church over princes. In this 
third book a chapter is given to the right claimed by the 
State of receiving appeals from ecclesiastics for misuse of their 
power, the French apfels d’abus. As these appeals were specially 
claimed in judgments er zzformata conscientia, the author intro- 
duces an article on this subject, which has the air of being a 
little out of place. 

The fourth book, which occupies the third volume and com- 
pletes the work, treats of the direct competence of ecclesiastical 
power, beginning first with the Church’s power of teaching the 
faith, not only by preaching, but in schoois, both primary and 
superior, the various classes of which schools the author fully 
discusses, with an article on liberty of instruction. The power 
of the Church in morals, that is, in all that relates to the 
sanctification of the faithful, comes next; and here, under the 
heading of the sacraments, very important modern questions 
arise for treatment. Under the sacrament of Holy Orders, we 
have the immunity of clerics from military service; under 
Matrimony we have many delicate questions of the respective 
rights of Church and State; under the further heading of Divine 
Worship the questions are handled that relate to churches and 
processions, feast days, rites and ceremonies, churchyards and 
the manner of burial, in which last cremation is not forgotten. 
Then comes the power of the Church to establish religious 
orders, pious associations and foundations, with the discussion 
of the natural liberty of association, the natural right of leaving 
property by will and the right to form bodies corporate. This 
is followed by the Church’s right to possess and freely to 
administer temporal goods, with mention of mortmain, tithes, 
and Peter's Pence. Our author then passes to the Pope’s 
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Temporal Power, and, after tracing its history, he establishes 
its lawfulness and necessity. The last chapter of the book 
is on the Church’s organization. 

We have been thus minute in recounting the subjects treated 
by Canon Cavagnis, first because we thus learn the full purport 
of the professorship founded in the Roman Seminary by the 
reigning Pope; and secondly, because to many readers it will 
be interesting to know where they can find these great subjects 
treated of in an undeniably Roman spirit, and with the authority 
possessed by one who is commissioned to teach in Rome. 
Perhaps some one may be induced to work up these materials 
in an English shape to help to form opinions rightly on such 
matters over here. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS AND HER MARRIAGE WITH BOTHWELL. 


In my Preface to The History of Mary Stewart, by Claude 
Nau, occur two passages which I regret that I have written, and 
which I now desire to retract. I have there said that “Mary 
seems to have thought that the necessities of her condition 
compelled her to accept the terms offered by her council, while 
she knew that any so-called marriage with Bothwell would be 
illegal, invalid, and immoral” (p. clv.), and in a note I added, 
“T am unable to explain, still less to vindicate, all the circum- 
stances connected with Mary’s union with Bothwell, whom she 
knew to be a married man when she took him for her husband.” 

This assertion of mine has been examined, with great 
learning and acuteness, by the Hon. Colin Lindsay, in seven 
letters addressed to the Zad/et, and which have just appeared in 
a separate pamphlet. I admit, willingly and gladly, that 
Mr. Lindsay has in these letters adduced facts and arguments 
which compel me to retract the statement which I had previously 
made. This public recognition of my error is due to Mr. Lindsay, 
together with my thanks for the courtesy everywhere conspi- 


cuous in his letters. 
JOSEPH STEVENSON. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


PERHAPS the most complete manual hitherto published either 
in England or America in explanation of Catholic belief is 
Archbishop Gibbons’ Faith of our Fathers. Writing, as the 
Archbishop does, with the full knowledge of the requirements 
of our day which are especially needed by the faithful who live 
in the midst of infidel surroundings, his little summary naturally 
supplies a want which older compilations were not intended to 
cope with. Controversy is generally supposed to be unavoidably 
dry, but the easy and pleasant style and fulness of illustration 
contained in the little book we are noticing, make it a very 
marked exception to any rule which may obtain in other works 
of the same class. 

The aim of the compiler has been to give what his 
experience has taught him to be the one thing, as a rule, 
most necessary — zzstruction, and his clear division of his 
subjects, his lucid reasoning, and well-chosen quotations, com- 
bine to make him most successful in attaining the end he aims 
at. The circulation of this manual in America—it has already 
reached its 120th Thousand—is a good test of the value which it 
will have for our needs and purposes in this country also, and 
for those needs and purposes it can hardly be too highly 
recommended. 

If ever there was a case of populus vult decipt, a case in which 
men, otherwise intelligent, are content to follow blind leaders, 
it is presented in the spectacle of grave nations doing honour 
to the memory of Martin Luther. It is a peculiarly aggravated 
case of voluntary deception, for of all men of his time, per- 
haps, Luther has taken the most effectual means of painting 
himself in his true colours. Out of the fulness of the heart 
the mouth speaketh, and from the sermons and table-talk of 
Luther we can gather, without much difficulty, what sort of 

1 The Faith of our Fathers. Being a plain Exposition and Vindication of the 
Church. By the Most Rev. James Gibbons, D,.D., Archbishop of Baltimore. 
J. Murphy and Co., Baltimore. 
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heart it was that spoke by his lips. It is by means of his own 
words that Father Anderdon makes Luther himself answer the 
question which serves as a title for the pamphlet before us,” and 
no fairer or truer test could be asked for. Ata time like the 
present, when so many busy tongues and busy pens are being 
plied to put before the world a highly imaginative and curiously 
idealized portrait of the Reformer! we are doing good service 
in calling attention to Father Anderdon’s method of answering 
the question, What sort of Man was Martin Luther? “Out 
of thy own mouth will I condemn thee,” is the principle upon 
which this sketch has been written, and if any of our readers 
would assist in dispelling the false and, unhappily, mis- 
chievous glamour which is being shed over this unworthy idol, 
they cannot do better than read, and get others to read, the 
few facts brought together so concisely and so pointedly by 
Father Anderdon. After all, the celebration of Luther’s fourth 
centenary may have an effect rather contrary to what his ad- 
mirers intend, and we may have to thank his besotted admirers 
for the true, portrait of their beau ideal which is shown to us in 
such an exposé as that which Father Anderdon has drawn up 
from such unimpeachable sources. 

Father Mackey is doing good service in republishing his 
valuable Essays on St. Francis de Sales.* As a Doctor of the 
Church who has lived since the great religious revolution of the 
sixteenth century, the writings of this Saint have an especial 
value for our needs at the present time, since the objections 
which are brought against the Church now are only the natural 
consequences of the objections which St. Francis had to meet in 
his day. One can hardly help feeling sad at the presence of such 
dense prejudice as that which has forced on Father Mackey the 
necessity for writing his temperate and able refutation of the 
intemperate, not to say nasty, insinuations brought against 
St. Francis by the Rev. L. Woolsey Bacon, in the September 
Macmillan for 1878. Such insinuations are more really hurtful 
to the accuser than to the accused. They only serve to bring 
out the purity of the Saint’s life into higher relief, since with all 
his ingenuity and good will for finding some loophole for 
scandal where none exists, this reverend gentleman is obliged, 

* What sort of Man was Martin Luther? By W. H. Anderdon, S.J. London: 
Burns and Oates. 

® Four Essays on the Life and Writings of St. Francis de Sales, Doctor of the 
Church. By the Rev. H. B. Mackey, O.S.B. Reprinted from the Dudlin Review. 
London : Burns and Oates, 1883. 
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grudgingly and ungracefully, to admit that “in very trying cir- 
cumstances, Francis proved himself as pure as the average of 
Protestant ministers, and that is high praise.” We believe it is 
generally admitted that people whose standard of excellence is 
pitched rather low are quite incapable of understanding, still less 
of appreciating, anything which is above and beyond their low- 
lying level. 

The hurry of modern life, which is leaving its mark upon 
most things, is not without its influence upon attendance at 
church. There is a certain tendency, especially in the younger 
generation, to avoid longer services, and to do nothing more 
than bare compliance with the letter of the law of the Church. 
Mere attendance at Low Mass of course is the fulfilment of 
obligation, but the sermon at Mass is often the only means, 
the only chance of instruction which is possible to many. 
Missing this, the natural result is that this class of people, and 
it is a large if not an increasing one, grows up and lives with 
vague, imperfect, if not quite false ideas of their religion and 
their personal obligation. To meet this impending evil, Father 
Schouppe has drawn up four courses of instruction,* in such a 
manner that the individual discourses can be at once utilized for 
sermons or for instruction. They are intended as points or 
heads of short discourses, but the matter is mapped out in such 
a manner as to make it easy to convert each instruction into a 
skeleton of a full sermon. 

The utility of a work like this, drawn up by such a competent 
theologian as Father Schouppe, is too obvious to need comment, 
and the thanks of Catholics on both sides of the Atlantic are 
due to the translator for his enterprise in undertaking his task, 
and for the very efficient manner in which he has brought it toa 
successful issue. The clearness and boldness of the types, and 
the general good management of the printing of the sections 
ought not to be allowed to pass without a word of commendation. 

The Principles of Religious Perfection® is a most useful book, 
and one which cannot fail to be highly appreciated by those for 
whose use it has been written. It is drawn up upon a clear and 
methodical plan, the style is lucid, and the opinions set forth are 
such as will win the assent of most readers. Such a boon as this 

4 Short Sermons for the Low Masses of Sunday. Comprising in four series a 
methodical exposition of Christian doctrine. By F. X. Schouppe, S.J. Translated 
by the Rev. E. Th. McGinley. New York: Benziger Bros., 1883. 

5 Principles of Religious Perfection. By the Very Rev. Francis Cuthbert 
Doyle, O.S.B., Canon of Newport and Menevia. London: Washbourne, 1883. 
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has long been wanted by English-speaking Catholics, and it is 
satisfactory to have their want so well met. 

Even in questions relating to religious perfection, however, 
there are some debateable points, about which every one is free 
to form his judgment according to one or another of the recog- 
nized schools of spirituality. Not every spiritual writer, for 
instance, would quite accept the definition of scruples which is 
given in the very excellent and practical chapter on those 
troublesome midges of the spiritual life. In that chapter 
scruples are defined to be “a wavering of the mind concerning 
the motive of some action, past, present, or 40 come.” Not 
every one would class doubts about things yet in the future 
among scruples properly so called. The advice, moreover, 
given to scrupulous persons to follow, amongst conflicting 
opinions, that which leans towards what is most perfect, would 
not be quite so easy in practice as it seems in theory, for, zx¢er 
alia, there is wide room for scrupulosity when the scrupulous 
want to make up their minds as to what zs most perfect. But, 
apart from similar controvertible points, there is in the book an 
absence of narrowness which wins the confidence of the reader, 
and goes a long way in predisposing him to see things with the 
author’s eyes. The copious analysis which is given at the end 
of the book greatly enhances its value, both for those who may 
wish to use it as a storehouse, whence to draw matter for 
discourses and instructions, or for personal enlightenment upon 
any uncertainty which may present itself. 

Ora pro nobis® is an unusually well-written tale, for children, 
and one which will catch their attention. The dialogues of the 
characters are very natural. The remarks made by the hero are 
very much more like what a boy says in real life than the 
conventional phrases usually put into a boy’s mouth in books. 
It would not be easy to find in. fiction a better specimen of 
a schoolboy’s letter than the following : 

Harchester, 
Oct. 21, 18—. 

My dear Jan,—How are you? I’m splendid. Harchester is a nasty 
place, not at all St. Meloc’s; it’s miles away from the sea, in a pokey 
valley, with a grubby town all round the college. The college is ever 
so nice, though, and the fellows are jolly, some of them. Mr. Leggett 
is better than Corkitt ; give her my love, and especially to Martha and 


® Ora pro nobis; or Tristram’s Friend. A Story for[Children. By the Rev. 
Francis Drew. London: Washbourne, 1883. 
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Bart, and Mrs. Bart and everybody. Mind you go and see Mrs. Oldham, 
and tell her all I ever tell you in my letters. In this house there are 
some very nice fellows, particularly Vane, Garstang, and Fitzmore. We 
get up at six, and go to bed at ten. There are no caves, only meads, 
but plenty of cricket, and they play better, much better, than dear old 


Bart. It is time to stop. 
Your affectionate brother, 


TRISTRAM MALLORD. 


There’s a fellow here called Brain, who thinks sea anemonies are 
flowers. 


Altogether, Ova pro nobis (a somewhat vague title) is one of a 
class of books of which we have far too few, and which really 
deserves the popularity which it is sure to win for itself. 

The popularity of a book is a sure test that its writer has 
correctly estimated the existence of some want, and has 
successfully met it. This test is surely true in its application 
to Paillettes d’Or,’ a book for girls, which has run through 
many editions in France. Among the Translations of this 
useful little work, perhaps no better gift-book for girls could 
be found than Miss Ella M‘Mahon’s recent version, tastefully 
illustrated, and printed and brought out in a way that reflects 
great credit upon the taste and judgment of the New York 
publishers. 

All who have at heart a desire of keeping up that congre- 
gational singing which is such a real help to piety and devotion, 
will welcome the recently published Easy Vespers Book® Ttisa 
manual easily understood, and very little initiation will enable 
even the Protestants who sometimes are found amongst our 
evening congregations, to find their way through what may seem 
an intricate and unintelligible service. Taking part in such a 
service as Vespers is needful to give it real life for a congre- 
gation, and this little book enables any, who may wish, to be 
partakers, and not mere spectators, of what is essentially a 
congregational service. ‘ 


7 Golden Sands. A Collection of Little Counsels for the Sanctification and 
Happiness of Daily Life. Translated from the French by Ella M‘Mahon., Illustrated 
by C. G. Wentworth. New York: G. P. Putnam and Sons, 1883. 

8 The Easy Vespers Book and Hymn Book. Compiled to enable all to join 
without difficulty, in Vespers, Complin, and Benediction. J. Chisholm, London 
and Edinburgh. 
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II.— MAGAZINES. 


The Katholik for September devotes a large portion of its 
space to the consideration of Father Secchi’s system. The 
finite nature of the present order of things, and the perfect 
harmony of the universe, are here put forward as proofs of 
the existence of an Author and Creator of all things. The 
oppression of the Catholic Church in the diocese of Ermland 
at the commencement of this century appears from the 
account given by the late Prince-Bishop, Joseph von Hohen- 
zollern, in his letters, to have surpassed the worst days of 
the Culturkampf. Churches and schools were then erected at 
Government expense in parishes where Protestants were in an 
infinitesimal minority, whilst thousands of Catholics were left 
without instruction and without all means of grace. The Bishop 
tells us he might have filled volumes, had he described a tenth 
part of the sufferings and destitution of the Church in Prussia 
at that period; even the Bishops’ pastorals were subject to the 
censorship of Protestant officials, and even sometimes to that 
of evangelical pastors. It may be new to some readers to learn 
that no heresy ever was so long before the Holy Office as 
Jansenism. During the century and a half which elapsed 
between August, 1641, when the writings of Jansen were first 
formally condemned by the Inquisition, until the issue of the 
Bull Auctorem fidei by Pope Pius the Sixth in 1794, fresh 
weapons had repeatedly to be taken from the Church’s armoury 
to combat the fresh forms of error under which this heresy, 
Proteus-like, was ever reappearing ; and since that period great 
vigilance has been needed on the part of the guardians of the 
truth to detect and repel its insidious advances. The records 
of the official proceedings against Jansenism have hitherto been 
beyond the reach of all except to those who had access to the 
Archives of the Inquisition ; but recently, Dr. Schill tells us, 
he has discovered two large folios containing copious extracts 
from those records in the Azbliotheca Angelica in Rome, tran- 
scribed by the hand of one of the Inquisitors engaged in 
examining the subject. A considerable portion of the text of 
these documents is given in the Katholik; it is of value in 
proving how minute and careful was the scrutiny made of 
Jansen’s propositions, previous to their condemnation by the 
Holy Father, and how amply this heretic and his adherents 
availed themselves of the abundant opportunity afforded them 
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of defending their theories ; and furthermore, with what careful 
foresight all objections of any validity alleged against the Bull 
by the heretics had before its promulgation, been duly weighed 
and fully answered. 

The Civilta Cattolica has frequently called upon Italian 
Catholics to form associations for organized opposition to the 
anti-Christian faction, who seek to destroy the faith and trans- 
form Italy into a socialistic Republic. Now once more it 
uplifts a voice of warning (No. 799), reminding them that their 
enemies have thought necessary to hold an assembly and form 
a central committee in order to take the field with serried ranks 
and greater unity of aim and action. It is high time that the 
Catholic laity followed their example, and united themselves in 
a general association in defence of religion and society. Much 
good has already been done by local associations and sodalities, 
but what is wanting now is to collect the scattered forces into 
one army under a single chief for concerted action, whereby 
their strength would be increased tenfold. The harm done to 
the Church by the garbling and falsifying of history can hardly 
be overrated. It is by this means, in a great measure, that the 
enemies of the truth are enabled to hold their ground, and 
delude the mass of those who are unable to investigate for 
themselves and discover the imposture by which they are guiled. 
The action of the Holy Father in rendering access to the docu- 
ments contained in the Archives and Library of the Vatican 
easier to the students of history is hailed by the C7zvz/fa as being 
most wise and enlightened both in a political and religious point 
of view. In these degenerate days the dictum of authority has 
little weight, and it becomes necessary to allow men to judge 
for themselves and discover what misrepresentations and inven- 
tions have been foisted upon them in lieu of truth. The Liberal 
party can now no longer allege that the Church fears and 
discourages, if she does not entirely prohibit, historical research ; 
and the more the annals of the past are investigated, the more 
it will become apparent that the Church was in all ages the 
upholder and champion of true liberty, and that Papal Rome 
took precedence of all other cities as the fountain-head of 
culture and civilization. Another article shows how Modernism, 
the revolutionary spirit of our own day, perverts the notion of 
liberty and that of independence which is included in it, making 
it signify exemption, not only from all human authority, but 
likewise from Divine authority, transferring it from the individual 
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to the political order, and finally denying the existence of the 
God whose dominion it repudiates. Man is to own no superior, 
to be a law to himself. Thus the liberty which ought to bea 
help becomes a hindrance to him in fulfilling the end of his 
creation. The liberty of Modernism is slavery to human 
passions ; withdrawing man from dependence on the Creator 
it subjects him to the creature. Catholicism or Czsarism are 
the only alternatives presented; and on the choice made be- 
tween these two depends the salvation or ruin of society. 
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